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A NON-MONETARY CAUSE OF FLUCTUATIONS IN 
EMPLOYMENT. 


It has been observed for a long time that the trades connected 
with the construction of durable goods, such as buildings, ships, 
machinery, works of construction, &c., are liable to specially heavy 
fluctuations inemployment. Reasons have often been suggested, but 
usually the argument has taken the line that if, for some ulterior 
reason, there is a fluctuation in general trade connected with 
changes in general prices and with the rate of interest, the pro- 


ducers of the instruments of production will be more particularly 
affected. Without implying any criticism of that line of 
reasoning, I would suggest that there is a more fundamental 
reason why there must be, under competitive conditions, heavy 
fluctuations in the production of durable goods (whether instru- 
ments of production or not), whether there be general move- 
ments of good and bad trade or not, and that perhaps we ought 
rather to put the argument the other way round, and find in 
the independently-caused fluctuations in the production of durable 
goods one at least of the principal factors in producing monetary 
disturbances and general fluctuations. 

The influence of durability as an independent cause of 
variability of demand for production of goods is noted by Prof. 
Pigou (Wealth and Welfare, p. 144), and appears to be suggested 
more recently by D. H. Robertson in a paper read to the Royal 
Statistical Society (December, 1913). The manner in which 
durability operates deserves, however, somewhat more extended 
examination. It can be shown, | think, that great variability is 
not really theoretically inevitable, but is largely the result of 
competitive conditions which, in the case of durable goods, do 
not result in the harmony of individual and social interests. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that the quantity of every 
class of goods required in a growing world cannot increase in a 
smooth and uniform manner. Even in the case of such necessary 
things as wheat, there are changes taking place in the demand 
on account of changes in taste; many people going to live in 
America, for instance, eat more wheat end less rye than before, 
and others are taking to consuming less wheat and more meat. 
Moreover, the variations in the harvests—t.e., in the supply— 
of rye, oats, and potatoes produce variations in the demand for 
wheat, and vice versd. With less elementary necessaries it is 
still more clear that all sorts of influences are at work apart 
from the mere increase of population, with the result that the 
total demand for any commodity is not likely to increase in a 
perfectly steady way, even if there were no general movements 
of good and bad trade. 

In general, however, it would seem that the change in 
demand for any one important commodity in a large country, 
apart from fluctuations of good and bad trade, would be quite 
small from year to year—allowing for a certain tendency for 
increase with the growth of population and wealth,—and it is 
not apparent why there should be any particular difficulty in 
meeting the variations by quite small adjustments of produc- 
tion. Suppose, for instance, that the demand for woollen clothes 
turned out to be 5 per cent. more or 5 per cent. less one year 
than was expected. There would be no great difficulty caused. 
The amount of unemployment of spinners and weavers arising 
when 5 per cent. less cloth than expected was in demand would 
not be considerable. It is easy to see that changes of 5 per cent. 
or much more might easily occur in the demand for a particular 
kind of woollen goods merely from a change of fashions, but it 
does not seem probable that merely chance variations in demand, 
independent of general movements of good and bad trade, would 
result often in a deficiency or excess of more than 5 per cent. 
above or below what would normally be expected in the demand 
of a great market for a great group of staple goods such as 
woollen clothing. 

There is a very important distinction, however, between the 
demand for the production of durable goods and the demand for 
the production of comparatively non-durable goods. The distinction 
between the two classes is, of course, one of degree, but that does 
not alter the fact that there is a broad distinction. Durable goods 
are such as last many years, so that they are accumulated, and 
a large stock exists, the production within any limited period of 
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time such as a year being partly required for the maintenance 
of the stock and partly for additions to stock. The principal 
durable goods are buildings, works of construction, and ships. 
I will illustrate the argument by the last-mentioned class only, 
because shipbuilding happens to be a very important industry in 
England, and also because it furnishes a very good illustration. 
The demand for ships, in the sense in which the word demand 
is used in the preceding paragraphs, means demand for the use 
of the total stock of ships, t.e., demand for transport. That 
demand, like the demand for woollen clothes, is liable to slight 
variations from year to year, quite apart from periodical trade 
fluctuations, variations which are the resultant of many in- 
dependent causes, and therefore probably in the aggregate rather 
small, since they may be expected to neutralise each other to a 
large extent. Still, it is highly improbable that in a growing 
world the demand would increase in a perfectly uniform way. 
If the stock in existence in 1900 were twenty million tons, the 
increase per annum of tonnage required might be half a million 
per annum over the next ten years with the growth of the 
world’s trade, but it would be very surprising if it were exactly 
that amount each year. In the case of woollens I suggested that 
there might be an unexpected deficiency or excess of demand 
of 5 per cent. Suppose that in the case of shipping the demand 
in successive years, instead of being 

1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
20,000,000 20,500,000 21,000,000 —21,500,000 22,000,000 22,500,000 
which we might call the expected demand,’ were to be 
20,000,000 20,400,000 20,600,000 — 21,000,000 + 22,000,000 ~—-22, 500,000 

1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 905. 
(Purely hypothetical figures are taken because the actual figures 
are influenced by periodical trade booms and depressions.) 

In 1903 there is half a million tons less than the expected 
demand, but that is a variation from the expected of less than 
24 per cent. In the case of woollen goods it was remarked that a 
5 per cent. unexpected deficiency in the quantity demanded would 
not greatly disturb the producers of woollens. The above figures 
in regard to demand for ships would mean, however, a great 
disturbance in the demand for shipbuilding. 

Suppose that a ship lasts on an average twenty years.” To 


1 Geometrical progression would be, perhaps, a better series for the ‘‘ expected ” 
demand but the difference would be unimportant. 

2 There is no particular significance in the exact figures. It is not suggested in 
this paper that there is any simple numerical correspondence between the average 
durability and the length of the period of trade fluctuations. 
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maintain a stock of twenty million tons would require an annual 
production of one million tons. The amount required for main- 
tenance of the stock, 1.e., replacement of ships lost and broken 
up, would depend, of course, on the average age of the tonnage 
in existence, and, strictly speaking, there would not be one 
million tons to be replaced in 1900, because twenty years 
previously the total tonnage would have been less. It is not 
necessary, however, for the purpose of the argument, to go far 
into that question. Let us take the amount required for main- 
tenance of stock as one million tons each year—in so far as that 
is incorrect the argument is strengthened. Let it be supposed, 
further, that it takes one year to build a ship.!’ Then the pro- 
duction required each year to give the quantities available as 
shown would be :— 


1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
1,400,000 1,200,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 ~—-1, 500,000 


Thus the quite small variations in the slowly increasing 
demand for the use of the stock of ships, variations which might 
arise from purely accidental causes unconnected with general 
good or bad trade, are reflected in a much exaggerated degree in 
the demand for shipbuilding, the quantity to be built in 1903 
being 66% per cent. above that in 1901; whereas the quantity 


demanded for use in 1904 is only 6°8 per cent. above that 
demanded for use in 1902. 

That peculiarity in regard to the demand for annual produc- 
tion of durable goods is, I suggest, one of the principal under- 
lying causes of industrial fluctuations. I do not suggest that 
monetary considerations are not important, but that they are 
probably as often as not a result of the fluctuations in the great 
constructive industries connected with the production of durable 
goods, and especially are probably brought about by the high 
prices of materials in “boom” periods. In times of depression 
it is easy to see that the disturbance of purchasing power caused 
by the latter fluctuations is reflected in other industries, and sets 
in motion the vicious circle of depression, and has considerable 
influence in linking together the fluctuations in the various 

1 There is not, in my view, much significance in the length of time of 
construction, as suggested by Robertson and Aftalion. If ships took only six 
months to construct, the variability of demand for new construction would be the 
same, only there would be just half the quantity under construction at any moment 
of time. Shorter periods of construction would not make it in any degree more 
possible to build in advance of requirements—rather the reverse. Building would 
be more than ever concentrated at the “boom” times. See also the concluding 
paragraphs of this paper. 
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industries and in the various countries of the world. The 
monetary disturbances are an exaggerating influence, and also 
tend to give a greater degree of regularity in the periodicity than 
would be expected simply from the purely industrial and prob- 
ability considerations which have been mentioned. 

The linking together of the movements in certain groups of 
trade is easily understood quite apart from credit or banking 
disturbances. The building of ships requires the construction of 
much machinery and the rolling of plates and girders, so that 
the group of trades which are affected comprises a large part of 
the engineering and iron and steel work in England. There is 
therefore a considerable disturbance of purchasing power by the 
fluctuation in earnings of workmen and shareholders in that 
large group of trades, and, further, the variability of demand 
for shipbuilding materials—which itself is heavy for the reason 
explained—tends to make a still heavier variability in the demand 
for the construction of the durable capital involved in the pro- 
duction of shipbuilding materials. This double exaggeration is 
checked, however, by the fact that the durable capital required 
for the production of shipbuilding materials is also used for other 
purposes. It is not difficult to understand, however, that some- 
times, purely by chance, disturbances in important industries 
may coincide, and also that the disturbance of purchasing power 
tends to make them follow on one another, if not exactly to 
coincide. It is not surprising to find, however, that the fluctua- 
tions of the building trade, which is largely an independent 
group from shipbuilding and engineering, do not closely follow 
the latter. 

The importance of recognising that there is this great ten- 
dency to fluctuation in the constructive trades, quite apart from 
money disturbances, is not purely theoretical. For one thing, it 
supports the view that unemployment insurance is a proper 
remedy to take, and it also suggests that insurance is, so far as 
it goes, a preventive of disturbance. If it be the case that the 
disturbance of purchasing power among the persons directly 
affected by these trades is in an important degree a root cause of 
reaction on other trades, it would seem that a scheme which 
checks that reaction by diminishing the fluctuations of purchas- 
ing power of shipbuilders, &c., must do something, if not very 
much, to check extension of the disturbance. 

Another conclusion of some interest is that willingness on 
the part of wage-earners to accept considerable fluctiiations in 
wages would be no remedy—but that point will be referred to 
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later on. It is necessary, first of all, to consider more fully why 
free competition acting on supply and demand does not tend to 
limit the fluctuations as much as is economically possible. 

If we take the figures given above, for the sake of argument, 
as representing the quantity of shipping which could be made 
use of at normal rates of freight in the years 1900 to 1905, we 
naturally ask why the increased building should not be anticipated 
and spread over the earlier years. 

The first answer may be: It could not be anticipated before- 
hand to any serious extent. No doubt that is very largely true, 
but we may ask why there should not be a reserve of ships 
which could be called into use when required, and laid up when 
not required. It may not be known beforehand precisely in what 
year there will be an unexpectedly large increase in demand for 
ships, but it is known that there are fluctuations, and a reserve 
of a few per cent. of the total quantity of tonnage which is main- 
tained would be sufficient to meet the difficulty, and avoid great 
fluctuations in both freight charges and shipbuilding. Some may 
maintain, in fact, that there is such a reserve, and that, therefore, 
the whole argument falls to the ground. 

Without appealing to very recent experience, when there was 
a shortage of ships and an enormous rise of freights, it is demon- 
strable a priori that under a system of competition the necessary 
reserve cannot be maintained. A reserve which would prevent 
fluctuations in shipbuilding would have to be such that in the 
years when demand was unexpectedly large it would meet that 
demand, without any abnormal shipbuilding the year before, and 
prevent freights from going above the level which gives normal 
profits to shipowners. Hence at every time but the “peak- 
load” times there would have to be some excess of tonnage, just 
as in an electric power-house there is during nearly the whole 
day a reserve of unused capacity which is actually required only 
for a very short period. 

The case of ships differs from that of the power-house, how- 
ever, in that the reserve, whenever it exists, is on the market, 
and depresses freights below the paying level. That depression 
must, in the long run, be balanced by high earnings during 
periods when tonnage is deficient. If there were no such periods 
of deficiency of tonnage, shipowning would be a very profitless 
business wherever there was no close “ring.” With a multitude 
of competing owners the reserve can only act on the “hit and 
miss” principle. At one moment it is found that there is an 
excess of tonnage, freights fall low, and owners put off ordering 
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new ships until, in course of time, it is found that there is a 
deficiency, and freights rise to a very profitable level, and there 
is a rush of orders for the builders. That state of things is very 
wasteful of both capital and labour. 

The maintenance of an adequate reserve which would suffice 
to prevent the occurrence of any serious deficiency would, it is 
true, involve waste through the loss of profits, interest, and 
depreciation on more or less of unused tonnage in all but a few 
exceptional seasons. There is good reason for supposing, how- 
ever, that that waste would be much less than the waste of capital 
and of specialised labour which arises from the fluctuations in 
demand at the shipbuilding, engineering, and iron and steel 
works under competitive conditions. Competition, in this case, 
seriously fails to tend towards maximum economy for the whole 
of the interests involved, and that is true not only if the 
variations in demand for ships are unpredictable, but even if they 
are predictable, as no doubt they are within rather wide limits 
of error for a short period ahead. 

Consider first how the problem would present itself to a great 
shipowning trust which controlled all shipping, but which was 
governed in the interests of the public, and had to earn only a 
normal remuneration on its capital. Experience would show 
that a certain margin of reserve tonnage would suffice to prevent 
the necessity for great increases of building within a short period 
of time. If at any particular date there were found to be an 
excess of tonnage, there would be a motive for reducing building 
orders. That would induce builders to offer some concession in 
prices. The directors of the trust would have to weigh against 
the concessions offered the chance of having some tonnage on 
hand too soon and of having to allow for interest and deprecia- 
tion on unused tonnage. Suppose that, had things turned out as 
expected, 1,500,000 tons would have been ordered, but as the 
actual situation has developed it would seem that 1,000,000 would 
suffice this year. The directors would have to consider whether 
the concession in prices offered by the builders would make up 
for the probability of their having to lay up 500,000 additional tons, 
a small fraction only of the total tonnage.’’ Against that is to be 
set a concession of prices by the builders and the possibility that 
if the smaller tonnage only is ordered this year, there may be a 
shortage later on and necessity for paying excessive prices. 

1 Alternatively they might find more or less of use for the reserve tonnage in 
such a way as not to spoil the market and reduce ordinary freight charges 


appreciably, 
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The result probably would be some compromise, and the ship- 
building industry would experience some fluctuation, but the 
magnitude of the pressure brought to bear in the direction of 
fluctuation in shipbuilding would be simply the magnitude of the 
actual waste which would result from the avoidance of the fluctua- 
tion, t.e., the loss of interest and depreciation arising out of the 
building of some tonnage earlier than necessary. It would be that 
loss which the shipping trust would weigh against concessions 
which the builders would be forced to offer when faced with a 
prospect of reduced orders for building. 

With competing shipowners, on the other hand, the existence 
of a present excess would mean low freights for the whole quantity 
of shipping in existence, and the disposition of the shipowners 
to order, or refrain from ordering, new tonnage would be in- 
fluenced mainly by that low level of freight. It is no longer the 
mere loss of interest and depreciation on half a million tons which 
is weighed against the price concessions offered by the builders. 
It is a loss in earnings on all shipping, which is much greater 
than the real waste. Far the greater part of the loss of freight 
earnings is merely a transference of wealth from shipowners to 
the consumers of goods carried in ships. To the shipowner, how- 
ever, it is mere loss, whatever it may be to the world, and that 
loss is what influences him in deciding whether any concession 
offered by the builders is sufficient to make it worth his while to 
place his orders now or to wait till next year. 

One must not accept too hastily, however, the conclusion that 
the hypothetical trust would place its orders more evenly than 
a body of competitive shipowners, or that there would be a net 
saving of waste of capital and labour if the shipyards were em- 
ployed more regularly only by having more idle capital in the 
form of unused or half-used ships. There is always a strong 
prima facie presumption that competition will result in minimis- 
ing the net loss more effectively than any other system. 

Let us consider the position at some moment of time when 
there is an excess of tonnage. 

For competitive shipowners that means low freights for all 
shipping. It may very well be said, however, that the question 
of the amount of orders for new ships to be placed does not depend 
upon the magnitude of the losses on existing ships, excepting in 
so far as that may indicate a probability of loss on future tonnage 
when it is ready for use. If freights are, say, 20 per cent. below 
the normal, and a shipowner thinks that demand will not reach 
normal for several years, he may estimate that a ship ordered now 
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will earn 20 per cent. below normal in its first year. That proba- 
bility is what he would weigh against any concession in prices 
which the builders may offer to induce him to place the order 
now rather than wait a year longer. What does it matter whether 
the present low rate of freight is being earned on a large or on 
a small quantity of existing tonnage? The existing tonnage is 
already there, and what is past cannot be undone. 

On the other hand, the trust would not have a low rate of 
freight to consider, but the loss of interest and depreciation on 
the excess tonnage. The marginal loss for the trust, however, 
would be not very different from the marginal loss for the com- 
petitive shipowner, and primé facie the calculation as to whether 
an additional unit of tonnage should be ordered from the builders 
is nearly the same in the two cases, such difference as there might 
be tending towards the early placing of orders under competitive 
conditions rather than under the trust régime.! 

It is evident, however, that there is a fallacy in this “mar- 
ginal” argument, if we recollect that in the long run the ship- 
owner must make something like normal profits. If orders would 
have been placed for 20,000 tons this week at prices current pre- 
viously, but, owing to a cut in prices, 25,000 tons are ordered, 
the owner who was induced to place the order for 5,000 tons does 
not take into account the fact that when the ship is ready it will 
have a small effect in reducing freights and thus reducing the 
earnings of all ships. The effect, to any one shipowner, of that 
extra 5,000 tons is negligible, but the effect on shipowners as 
a whole is not a quantity of the same order of smallness, and 
that kind of thing going on week after week would mean losses 
to shipowners as a whole, and these losses are not taken count of 
in the calculations. They are not compensated for by the reduced 
prices offered by the builders. They must be made up for at 
some subsequent period by the existence of periods of scarcity 
of tonnage. 

In the case of the trust, on the other hand, if 25,000 tons are 


7 


1 Tf all shipping were uniform, with the same working expenses and the same 
interest and depreciation required to be earned, the marginal losses in the case of 
the trust and the competitive owners would be the same under similar conditions as 
to demand and excess of supply of tonnage. Also, independently of the above 
conditions, it would be the same if the short-period demand for transport were 
perfectly elastic. Independently of both the above conditions it would be the same 
if the trust could use some of its excess tonnage at lower rates of freight than the 
normal without depreciating the normal rate for the bulk of the tonnage. To 
show these points would require a diagram, but I do not think it necessary to 
elaborate them because the main point is that the marginal argument is fallacious, 
for the reasons stated in the text. 
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ordered instead of 20,000, the loss of interest and depreciation 
is compensated by the cheaper price of construction, and there 
is not any necessity created for some corresponding period of 
scarcity at a later date. 

It follows that if competitive shipowners do in fact make 
average profits in the long run, they must be influenced, in regard 
to the placing of orders not only by the apparent prospects of profit 
from the particular ships ordered at any moment, but also by 
a general view, looking backwards, of the profits earned in the 
past on existing ships. Thus their unwillingness, in times of depres- 
sion, to place orders in advance must be much greater than would 
be that of the hypothetical trust, when faced with the same indica- 
tions as to future demand and the same degree of reduction in 
building prices. It follows that the waste of capital and labour 
is much greater than is theoretically unavoidable. 

It also follows, I think, from these considerations that greater 
willingness on the part of workmen in the shipyards to accept 
reductions of wages in times of bad trade would not have much 
effect, in the long run, in steadying employment, i.e., under 
conditions of competition in shipowning. Thus suppose, as before, 
that 20,000 tons would have been ordered at normal building 
prices, but, owing to greater reductions in wages, 30,000 tons are 
ordered instead of, as before, 25,000. The antedating is greater 
than before, more ships are ready for use in advance of needs, 
and the consequent reduction of freight rates is greater. The 
effect must be, in the long run, to increase the reluctance of 
shipowners to antedate orders in response to a given reduction 
in building prices. ' 

It does not follow that that would entirely neutralise the effect 
of the increased variability of shipbuilding prices in the direction 
of spreading the building orders more evenly, but it must tend 
to prevent that result from occurring. Greater variability of build- 
ing prices, from whatever cause arising, would not remove the 
fundamental difficulty. 

The case of ships is not exactly parallel with that of other 
durable goods, firstly, in that dwelling-houses, railways, docks, 
waterworks, etc., are not so thoroughly competitive with one 
another as are ships. It is quite possible, and in fact quite usual, 
for railway companies to have almost always a margin of reserve 
capacity both as regards permanent way and rolling-stock, since 
the existence of such reserve does not, in most countries, result 
in much cutting of rates and fares. At some periods that has been 
the case—in America, for instance—and at such periods there 
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were tremendous fluctuations in the demand for new construction 


and for new rolling-stock. On the whole, it seems probable, 
however, that there is not the same degree of competitive difficulty 
in these cases, but there is in a still greater degree than in the case 
of ships, the exaggerated variability in demand for annual con- 
struction resulting from the durability of the things in question. 
Even without the competitive difficulty that is still a serious, if 
unavoidable thing—and, of course, there are other causes of 
fluctuation which have not been dealt with at all. 

Secondly, in the case of many factory buildings, and much 
durable plant, there is a parallelism with ships as regards the 
existence of a stock very large in comparison with the annual 
amount of new construction and as regards the effective com- 
petitiveness of the product, and, therefore, of the buildings and 
plant themselves. It happens, however, in the case of many kinds 
of factories, that the working expenses, including cost of raw 
material, take up a considerably larger proportion of normal 
receipts than do profits, interest, and depreciation, so that prices 
of goods produced do not get depressed to the same extent as in 
the case of shipping freights by reason of the existence of a margin 
of excess capacity. In so far as that is the case, the tendency 
towards excessive fluctuation arising out of the cause under con- 
sideration is diminished and the influence of the weather on prices 
of raw materials becomes the dominant factor in causing fluctua- 
tions in prices of the finished article. The influence of excess 
or deficiency of durable plant exists, all the same, however, 
though not so easily observable as in the case of shipping. 

In all these cases, in their varying degrees, when we take into 
account the constructive trades, there is a failure of competitive 
self-interest to tend towards maximum social interest, and that 
is a matter which probably becomes more, rather than less, serious 
in course of time ; for the tendency is for durable goods to become 
more and more abundant and for a larger proportion of the labour 
of advanced countries to be absorbed in maintaining and increasing 
the stocks of such goods. It is true that if a time came in which 
maintenance alone absorbed all the available energy, the fluctua- 
tions would cease. It is the fact that the stocks are large and 
yet are being increased that results in violent fluctuations in 
annual construction. 

The direction in which remedy is to be sought appears to be 
in some kind of control which would prevent the necessary reserve 
of durable capital to meet contingencies from depressing freights, 
etc., excessively below the paying level. To a considerable extent 
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such control is now exercised in shipowning by agreement in the 
case of regular lines, but the larger mass of tramp steamers are 
little influenced by them. 

There are obvious dangers in monopolistic agreements, especi- 
ally in those of an international character, but the considerations 
put forward above rather go to strengthen the argument for aiming 
at the control, rather than the prevention, of such agreements. 
It is conceivable that in the future it may be found best to license 
rings and other associations subject to sufficient public control 
to prevent the exploitation of the public, and to ensure that in 
industries involving the use of durable capital there is normally 
a margin of capacity capable of taking up any probable increase 
of demand within a short time, and that a policy of placing orders 
for construction as evenly as possible is pursued. 

The advantages would be not only in saving of wastage of 
capital and specialised labour in the manner suggested above. 
There would be also a diminution of the causes operating to 
produce money and credit disturbances, less anxiety for the busi- 
ness men engaged in industries, and less need for the rare and 
highly paid instinct for judging market conditions. 

There is, doubtless, much more to be said, both from the 
theoretical and from the practical point of view, on the question 
of remedies. The conclusions suggested above are put forward 
only tentatively as assisting towards theoretical examination of 
the problem. It is evident, for instance, that the bargaining 
between the various licensed trusts would be a delicate matter. 
So long as there was only a shipowning trust, it could be guided 
in its judgment as to placing of orders for building in advance of 
requirements by the method above suggested—t.e., weighing the 
probable loss of interest and depreciation against the price reduc- 
tions offered by the builders. If the latter also have a trust, 
however, and do not allow the excess of shipbuilding plant to force 
prices of construction to a low competitive level, the process of 
bargaining would present complexities. I submit, nevertheless, 
that if both trusts were controlled to the extent of not being 
allowed to make monopoly profits in the long run, they could 
adjust the productive processes so as to secure considerably greater 
regularity in the employment of labour, not only without increas- 
ing the waste from having idle capital, but with actual decrease 
of that waste. They would be at least free from the difficulty 
which compels competitive shipowners and shipbuilders to be 
wasteful. 

It has been recognised, of course, for long that competition 
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is in various ways wasteful. What has been here pointed out 
is only another mode in which it is so, another amongst the many 
points to be considered in forming a judgment on the question 
whether the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 

It may have been noticed that the year has been taken as 
a unit of time in the figures given on p. 359—and it is not quite 
obvious that the argument is independent of the unit of time. 
I have spoken of durable goods as those which last for a length 
of time such that a large stock exists—large in relation to the 
quantity produced per annum. If T be the total stock in use of 
any commodity, and n the number of units of time which it lasts 
while in use, the production required to maintain that stock is 
T/n units per unit of time, and, for any given value of 7’, the 
fraction T'/n may be made as small as we please by choosing a 
small unit of time. Of practically all goods it may be said that 
the stock existing at any moment is large in relation to the 
production per unit of time if the unit of time is small enough. 
It appears at first sight that the origin of the year as the unit is 
connected with the supposition that it is the length of the period 
of construction assumed. That, however, as pointed out in the 
footnote on p. 360, is not the case, and it does not appreciably 
matter for the purpose of the argument in this paper what is 
the period of construction. What does signify is that for durable 
goods, such as ships, the rate of increase of population and wealth 
is such that the increase in the stock of shipping required in a 
unit of time is of a magnitude comparable with the production 
which would be necessary to replace losses within that time. 
Taking any unit of time we like, let the demand for use of the 
stock 7’ increase by T'/m per unit of time. m is dependent on 
the rate of growth of population and wealth, and is not very 
dissimilar for different kinds of staple goods, but is not uniform 
all through time for any of them. ‘The characteristic of durable 
goods is that the ratio of T/m to T/n is large in proportion to 
the durability, for it is equal to n/m. 

The total production per unit of time is T/n+T/m. T/n 
is comparatively steady, but T'/m varies irregularly. For non- 
durable goods, however, T/m is much smaller than 7'/n, and 
its variability is, therefore, comparatively unimportant. 

A few words may be added as to the influence of the “period 
of gestation.” Suppose we have a product for which that period 
is five years, and which is consumed within one year. ‘The pro- 
duction for 1905 must have been ordered in 1900, and that makes, 
of course, a difficulty in forecasting the requirements accurately. 


‘ 
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If an accurate forecast can be made, the orders can be placed so 
as to produce the right amount in 1905. If, owing to irregularity 
in the growth of demand, that would mean placing orders in 
1900 for less than the full capacity of the producers, a concession 
in price may be offered, and the question would arise whether it 
would be worth while to anticipate some of the requirements 
of 1906 or 1907. ‘There would be the same difficulty under com- 
petition as in the case of durable goods in having a margin to 
cover contingencies and smoothing out the placing of orders. The 
difference is simply in the magnitude of the problem. There is 
no reason to suppose that placing orders so as just to meet the 
irregular growth of demand would involve any particularly heavy 
fluctuations in production in the case of non-durable goods—only 
a few per cent. more or less in one year as compared with another. 

What is more important, however, in the case of goods having 
a long period of gestation is that failure to time the placing of 
orders exactly to suit demand would be increased. This would 
presumably involve the occurrence of greater discrepancies between 
supply and demand and greater fluctuations in prices than would 
occur otherwise, and possibly, though by no means certainly, that 
would lead to irregularity in the placing of orders. It is to be 
observed, however, that the motive of self-interest would always 
be at work in the direction of checking that kind of irregularity. 
Those who were guided by good judgment and past experience 
would profit by refusing to be guided too much by the temporary 
price of the product, knowing that what would matter, in regard 
to orders placed now, would be the price ruling five years hence. 
There is, therefore, a radical difference between the causes of 
irregularity in production arising in this way, and those affecting 
the production of durable goods, because in the latter case sound 
judgment combined with self-interest does not make for regularity 


of production. 
C. F. BICKERDIKE 

















A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LABOUR EXCHANGE. 


It is commonly said that the first general Labour Exchanges 
in this country were those established by Mr. N. Li. Cohen at 
Egham in February, 1885, and by the Rev. W. Tozer at Ipswich a 
few months later. Both of these institutions did useful pioneer 
work, and thus contributed to the modern development of Labour 
Exchanges. Asa matter of history, however, it is clear that neither 
can claim to have been first in the field. They were both pre- 
ceded, more than two hundred and fifty years ago, by the “ Office 
of Addresses and Encounters,” set up by Henry Robinson “in 
Thread-needle-street, over against the Castle Tavern, close to the 
Old Exchange, in LONDON.” 

Robinson was a man of some mark in the commercial life and 
the public controversies of his time. After an Oxford education 
(at St. John’s College), he went into business ; was a merchant in 
London; claimed to control the Post Office, and subsequently 
tendered for the farm of the posts, inland and foreign ; appeared 
in the public service as comptroller for the sale of King’s lands 
in 1653; and died probably in 1664, at the age of about 60. His 
commercial and official work, however, occupied but a small part 
of his energies. According to his Life in the National Dictionary 
of Biography, from which the foregoing details are taken, 
“Robinson’s literary activity was remarkable, both in quality and 
extent. He was, perhaps, the first Englishman to enunciate with 
clearness the principle of liberty of conscience; he propounded 
elaborate’ schemes of legal reform, and his writings on trade are 
even now deserving of careful attention.” In addition to the 
pamphlet described below, and other works on economic subjects, 
his writings include many polemical tracts against religious or 
political doctrines advanced by William Prynne, schemes of legal 
and judicial reform, and a proposal for freeing the English captives 
in Algiers, while in the last year of his life he is found petitioning 
for a paéent for quenching fire and preserving ships in war. 
Clearly he had the inventor’s brain, and one of his inventions— 
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the Office of Addresses and Encounters—is peculiarly worthy of 
notice at the present time. 

The establishment and objects of this institution were an- 
nounced by Robinson in a pamphlet, published in 1650 under a 
title which is sufficiently descriptive to be worth setting out in 
full :— 

The office of 
ADRESSES 
and 
ENCOUNTERS 
where all people of each Rancke and Quality may receive direction 
and advice for the most cheap and speedy way of attaining what- 
soever they can lawfully desire 
OR 
The only course for poor people to get speedy employment, and 
to keep others from approaching poverty, for want 
of EMPLOYMENT 
To the multiplying of Trade, the advancement of Navigation, and 
establishing this famous City of LONDON in a more plentifull and 
flourishing condition than ever, as is earnestly desired, and shall be 
diligently 
endeavoured by a Wel- 
-willer of Hers— 
HENRY ROBINSON. 


As may be seen from this title, and as will appear again later, 
the Office of Addresses and Encounters was not confined to Labour 
Exchange work, which formed but one among a‘ dozen or more 
of its functions. This item, however, receives predominant atten- 
tion in the pamphlet :— 


We find by Experience that multitudes of people, of all sorts, both 
Handicrafts, Artificers, manufactors, and others, are brought to 
poverty and beggery, because they doe not timely meet with any one 
to Set and continue them at Worke; And yet at the very same time, 
we likewise meete with multitudes of others, both merchants and 
shop-keepers of all callings, that cannot furnish their customers so 
cheape and speedily as were to be desired, because either they 
cannot presently get Work-folk, or else not at such cheap rates as 
to make a benefit thereof. 

Now if such as have occasion or desire to set poor people on 
work: and poor people that desire continually to be kept at work; 
knew where to find one another at all times, they should never be 
necessitated to be idle; And being all week long set at work, they 
would earn more at a low rate, than in working 3. or 4. or 5. dayes 
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in a weeke only, at a higher rate, and so might afford their work- 
manship cheaper unto the merchants and shop-keepers, and they 
unto their customers consequently, which would be the life of 
Trade. 


There is a very modern ring about this to anyone at all familiar 
with the literature of Labour Exchanges, either in this country 
or elsewhere. The last sentence in particular, as to the relative 
costliness of casual labour, anticipates almost verbally much 
twentieth-century argument. Robinson, indeed, looked upon the 
organisation of the labour market, as of all other markets, mainly 
as a mode of adding to the efficiency of industry and commerce, of 
increasing and cheapening production by reducing waste. 

He was, however, very far from being blind to other points 
of view. He advocated Labour Exchange organisation in the 
interests of the workman also, and as a means of preventing 
destitution :— 

The only way to prevent the multiplying of poor people is 
forthwith to give all opportunities, and improve all Advantages, 
that may be, unto all manner of people, to relieve themselves 
by their own labour and industry, without loss of time, or expence 
of money; the rather in that wee finde a great cause of beating 
down the price of poore men’s labour, is, because such poore people 
are not acquainted with other people’s wants besides their own; 
they have hitherto had no means to come to the speedy knowledge 
of such persons as stand as much in neede of poore men’s labours, 
as the poor people do of rich men’s moneyes; and therefore the 
poore men’s seeking is rather a begging than a bargaining for em- 
ployment; which rich men take advantage of, to the daily more 
and more undervaluing poore men’s paines, and labours. But 
when the rich, as well as the poore men’s occasions, and neces- 
sities, are equally knowne to one another, the poor will be able 
to treat with more reputation, and get more indifferent and advan- 
tagious prices, both for their worke-manship and labour. 


There is here a striking recognition of the fact that the unor- 
ganised search for employment—the hawking of labour from door 
to door—not only wastes the workman’s time and strength, but 
puts him at an economic disadvantage, and lowers wages, because 
it prevents the good wages that some employers would be willing 
to offer from being brought into direct competition with the lower 
wages offered by others. Nothing, again, could well be more 
modern than the phrase as to a begging and a bargaining for 
employment. 

Robinson proceeds accordingly to announce the establishment 
of the Office of Addresses and Encounters in Threadneedle Street, 
No. 95.—vOL. XXIV. cc 
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and to invite workpeople who now “spend much time in running 
up and down, from one place to another to seeke employment, 
and sell their worke,” to come in lieu thereof to the office. They 
shall then “either be directed forthwith to one that wants such 
Artificers, manufactors, Labourers, and others, or their worke- 
manship ; or if they but leave their names, with the place of their 
abode, what employment they desire, and upon what termes, in 
a Ticket at this Office, so soon as their turne comes they shall 
have notice of it ; and till then they may keep at home, and employ 
themselves in such manner, as may be most to their own benefit 
and improvement.” 

It is tempting to see in the last word here an anticipation of 
the doctrine of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
that periods of unemployment should be used to “improve” the 
workman, by physical and mental training. But that was probably 
beyond the vision even of Henry Robinson. It is more pertinent 
to point out that the particulars required by him to be entered 
on the “Ticket” are much the same as those required for registra- 
tion under the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, except that they do 
not include age or last employment, and do include the terms of 
work desired by the applicant. The last point is one that was 
omitted in framing the Labour Exchange Regulation, only after 
a good deal of consideration, and is included at some German 
Exchanges. 

The Office was to be open every day—except the Lord’s day— 
from eight in the morning till noon, and again from two in the 
afternoon till six. For ‘‘the Poore” its services were gratuitous. 
All others were to pay “six pence a time, or entry,,so often as 
their turn is served.” 

As has been stated above, the Office was far more than a mere 
Labour Exchange. Out of twenty-two separate paragraphs 
setting out its various functions, three only are concerned with 
the bringing together of would-be employers and employees. 
These are as follows :— 


6. To entertaine, or to be entertained, Professors of the 
Liberall Sciences, and Languages, Chaplains, Tutors, School- 
masters, Gentlemen-Ushers, Stewards, Butlers, Cookes, Barbers, 
Serving-men, or as Factors, Agents, or as Journeymen of any 
manner of occupations. 

7. To entertaine, or to be entertained, Waiting Gentlewomen, 
School-mistresses, Nurse-keepers, Nurses, Chamber-maids, Darie- 
maids, Cooke-maids, or for any other kind of lawful services. 


* * * * * * 
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12. To employ or be employed as Captains, Masters of Ships, 
masters’ mates, Factors, Pursers, Boatswains, Surgeons, Gunners, 
Cookes, Pilots or common marriners. 


Tt will be seen that on the Labour Exchange side the activities 
of the Office were by no means limited to providing manual work- 
men, and, further, that it dealt also with two large classes— 
indoor domestic servants: and seamen—with which the modern 
Labour Exchanges in the United Kingdom do not deal. 

The remaining nineteen paragraphs enumerating the activities 
of the Office show it as a mart or registration centre, intended 
to bring persons together for every sort of common purpose. The 
purposes enumerated include all manner of buying and selling, of 
borrowing and lending, of leasing and hiring, of chartering ships 
and of Stock Exchange transactions. The Office was to be also 
a second-hand clothes mart; a charity organisation society; a 
tourist and travel register; a lost property office ; a matrimonial 
agency ; and an emigration bureau. Some of these items of work 
are worth setting out in Robinson’s own words :— 


11. To bee sent, or send others abroad, into any of our Planta- 
tions. 

* * * * * 

17. Here, whosoever desires to travell, or make a Journey, 
may give in his name before hand, and have notice what other 
company there is, for any of the Principall Roades, or Townes, of 
England, or any Forreign parts. 

* *k * *K x * 

19. Here may resort such poore people as desire reliefe, and 
to know what meanes and Legacies are given to pious uses; and 
such as wood willingly meet with fit objects of their charity 
and Bounty. 

20. Such as desire to dispose of themselves or friends in mar- 
riage, may here likewise be informed, what encounters there are 
to be had, both of Persons and Portions. 


As regards the last paragraph, it may be noted that the opening 
of a matrimonial agency was part of the “Darkest England” 
scheme of social reform as originally framed by General Booth 
for the Salvation Army. 

Even these twenty-two paragraphs did not exhaust all the 
possible uses of the Office. Further suggestions were invited :— 


In brief, the use of this Register may extend as far as humane 
necessity, which is little lesse than infinite; and therefore, 

If any person, sollicitous of publique good, shall suggest anything 
else, which this Office may particularly undertake, either for relief 
cc 2 
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of the Poore, or accommodation of the Rich, it shall be gladly enter- 
tained, and the Propounder reckoned amongst the Benefactors of 
this Office. 

Robinson had no mean opinion of his invention. He looked 
upon it as one of the greatest of social reforms. The spectacle 
of a nation without an Office of Addresses and Encounters roused 
him to pitying indignation :— 


Oh the stupidity of this Nation, if not of Man-kind, that 
boastes itself to be constituted an absolute Tyrant over the whole 
creation: certainly it must be notoriously degenerated, if not be- 
sotted, that is become so unable to help it self: The very bruit 
beasts apprehend better their own Advantages, and are more 
dexterous at the practice of them. 


The situation, however, is not without hope :— 


Now that Man-kind, might no longer be thought constituted, 
in a more unhappy condition, than the Irrational and Bruitish 
Creatures, after a Revolution of so many Ages and thousands of 
yeares; It hath pleased God, in these later times to make. some 
men Instruments of very great discoveries, whereby the state of 
man-kind hath already, and may be much more meliorated; 
Amongst which, the Invention of an Office, or Register of Ad- 
dresses and Encounters, will not be found one of the least. 


So, in 1650, over against the Castle Tavern in Threadneedle 
Street, the Office of Addresses and Encounters—the first Labour 
E.xchange—opened its doors to the public How long it continued 
open I have been unable to discover. Thos? were troublous times. 
But at least Henry Robinson deserves the credit of haying seen 
at a comparatively early date the importance of organised means 
of communication in commercial and industrial life, and of having 
anticipated by two and a half centuries some of the ideas and 
discoveries of the last twenty years. 


W. H. BEVERIDGE 














FLUCTUATIONS IN THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 
INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST RIDING. 


For some time past inquiry has been proceeding as to the 
various conditions influencing the personnel of the woollen and 
worsted industries of the West Riding of Yorkshire. This has 
already shown beyond doubt that there is abundant scope both 
as regards matter and method.! The English manufacture of 
worsted yarns and cloth is practically concentrated in the south- 
western portions of the West Riding; this is also largely the case 
with the woollen industry, particularly heavy woollens and mix- 
tures, allowing, of course, for the fine woollen cloths of the 
Stroud district, the flannels of West and Central Wales, of 
Scotch and Irish rural areas, and of the Rochdale district, and 
the tweeds of Scotland. 

The scope for inquiry in these industries of the West Riding is 
obviously ample; for within the comparatively small portion of 
the West Riding serving a world-wide market there have become 
evident some of the most pressing and typical of modern industrial 
developments, with their attendant economic and social problems. 

Some of these are as follows :—'The difficult question as to 
the relative earnings of males and females on similar, if not 
identical, work ; the earnings and hours of juveniles ; the need for, 
and effect of, the application of the Trade Boards Act; the com- 
plicated problems of the rapidly developing wholesale clothing 
manufacture ; the employment of married women and half-timers ; 





1 The inquiry has been carried out under the auspices of the Departments of 
Economics and Textile Industry at the Huddersfield Technical College, by a 
Research Seminar comprising ex-members of a W. EH. A. Tutorial Class, workers 
engaged in the trades of the district, and some advanced students of the depart- 
ments concerned. The personnel of the Seminar has proved to be well suited for 
undertaking such inquiry ; it suggests a method that might be of much use for 
social and economic investigation. The Research Seminar would also appear a 
means of solving the problem of the Tutorial Class—and after. For an increasing 
number of ex-members are often anxious to find means of retaining old associations 
and of using the knowledge gained for practical purposes quite apart from its value 
as an end in itself. 
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the peculiar difficulty of organising Trade Unions among the 
general woollen and worsted operatives—outside specialised sec- 
tions like dyers, beamers, healders, overlookers, wool-sorters ; the 
formation of huge industrial combinations and large, independent, 
self-contained firms by the side of the strongly persisting small 
firm on an independent, dependent, or commission basis; the in- 
creasing specialisation of industrial function as between areas and 
organisations ; the possibilities of machinery in relation to labour 
for good or ill, and the problem of adjusting systems of payment 
by time or piece to new methods of production; the attempts 
to apply co-partnership and co-operative methods to production ; 
the casual labour problems of the wool-combing industry ; and the 
fluctuations of employment with the general course of trade, and 
the particular conditions of an industry working a year or so in 
advance for a market difficult to gauge through its extent and 
complexity. 

It may be of interest to indicate here some general results of 
the inquiry into the last-mentioned problem. An _ essential 
preliminary is to indicate some of the general economic features 
of the woollen and worsted industries of the West Riding. 

In 1911 there were some 95,531 males and 127,148 females 
engaged in woollen and worsted manufacture in England and 
Wales (i.e., apart from hosiery and carpet workers, etc.). Of the 
females 99,642 were unmarried, 22,635 married, and 4,871 
widowed. The great majority, over two-thirds, of the total 
employees are engaged in the West Riding, where these and 
allied trades are the staple sources of employment. Of both 
male and female employees the majority are between 18 
and 30 years of age. ‘The total number of employees has 
been decreasing of late, the females and workers 18 to 30 years 
of age remaining, however, in the majority. A satisfactory 
feature has been a continued decline in the number of half-timers, 
the majority of whom are now engaged in spinning in Halifax and 
Bradford. A large section of the female workers are married, 
engaged in more or less regular work as weavers, combers, and 
spinners. Halifax is notoriously a large user of juvenile and 
female labour in these industries. Huddersfield district has the 
largest proportion of adult male and female weavers, and its 
standards of labour are highest. 

In order to interpret fully the course of trade fluctuations in 
the woollen and worsted industries, it is necessary to indicate the 
extreme specialisation that has arisen between the various areas and 
the sections and processes within them. Thus Huddersfield district 
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produces fancy woollen and worsted cloths of the best qualities ; 
the Colne and Holme Valleys produce low and medium priced 
tweeds for a world-wide market ; Dewsbury, Batley, and Morley 
are centres for the “heavy woollen” production, a large amount 
of the raw materials being “pulled” from rags in the form of 
shoddy, mungo, etc. Dewsbury is the centre whither comes the 
world’s rags. Bradford is the centre for wool-combing and the 
spinning of worsted yarns for hosiery and weaving firms the world 
over ; it has also a large trade in the production of plain and fancy 
dress goods of variety and novelty, plain coatings for men, and 
fancy worsted cloths. In Halifax the staple is the spinning of 
worsted yarns and a fair production of plain coatings. Leeds has 
given up its broad-cloth trade for a wide range of general pro- 
ductions. Interesting specialisation is seen in the production of 
fustians, corduroys, livery cloth, waistcoatings, in particular areas. 

The total area covered by the industries in the West Riding 
is comparatively small, from Wakefield on the east to Keighley 
on the west, Guiseley and Holmfirth being roughly the northern 
and southern limits. Just as cotton-spinning overlaps into some 
western centres of the West Riding, so there is some woollen 
manufacture and a little worsted in Lancashire, mainly flannels 
and its variants, as at Rochdale, Saddleworth, and Greenfield. 

The woollen and worsted firms of the West Riding stand un- 
rivalled for ‘clothing the world’s multitudes with any kind of 
cloth at any price,” using as its raw materials wool, cotton, pulled 
rags, mohair, or “any fibre long enough to have two ends.” 

The internal organisation of the industries, both as between 
forms and processes, has an important bearing upon the course 
of trade within them. Great changes have taken place latterly, 
particularly in the worsteds. Formerly, both woollen and worsted 
mills were “self-contained” for all processes requisite, which 
condition prevails very considerably in woollen mills. But there 
is an increasing tendency towards specialisation, particularly in 
the manufacture of worsteds, in the manufacturing of yarns, cloths, 
dyeing, and finishing branches. Combinations such as the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, The Woolcombers, Ltd., are significant, but 
there is the greatest v2riety in the size of the unit firms, in their or- 
ganisation of business, and in their processes. In woollen manufac- 
ture firms usually go through all processes or leave sorting, scour- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing to specialising firms ; in worsteds some 
of the larger firms go through, but as a rule sorting, scouring, and 
combing, spinning, and weaving, dyeing and finishing, represent 
three sectional processes taken over by groups of specialising 
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firms. There are, of course, several intermediate forms of group- 
ing, but the influence upon the course of trade within the unit 
firms is evident in the various cases. 

The foregoing indications of some economic features of these in- 
dustries make intelligible and possible some account of the 
general course of trade within them. The fluctuations of 
employment fall roughly into three classes, varying in origin 
and effects with the different areas and units of production and 
sections of employment indicated above. Exact statement is im- 
possible, but the following features may be taken as generally 
typical. 

(a) Thére is the regular cyclical fluctuation of trade within 
the industries from boom to depression, which is said to be felt 
very distinctly. Thus the close of 1913 opened a period of some 
temporary depression following about half-a-dozen years of greatest 
prosperity. Apart from the general causes governing the course 
of trade in this respect, special causes have been operative in 
the woollen and worsted industries. Thus the recent reduction of 
the American tariffs has given some impetus to their trade, 
particularly in the Huddersfield district, whereas the McKinley 
tariff, by closing up many lucrative markets, inaugurated a con- 
siderable depression. The Boer, Russo-Japanese, and Balkan 
wars, with their special demands for military clothing; the 
“hobble” skirt, with its reduced amount of dress fabric; new 
popular lines such as “reversible blanket coats,” and garberdines ; 
the growing preference for cheaper suits replaced frequently, in- 
stead of expensive suits to wear long ; the volume of tropical orders ; 
the prevailing fashions, are spoken of as factors influencing the 
general course of trade. It is also asserted that the course of wool 
prices can exercise important influence on the current volume of 
manufacturing operations at different times. 

(b) The seasonal fluctuations comprise a second class, but it 
seems clear that their course may be modified like that of cyclical 
fluctuations in the case of particular firms by special factors. A 
boom period in trade may override considerably the normal course 
of seasonal fluctuation, particularly for firms with popular lines, 
just as general depression aggravates the falling-off in trade. A 
special class of fabrics hit upon happily by a firm’s designers may 
considerably modify seasonal fluctuation, and sometimes even 
cyclical depression. Subject to qualification as to the particular 
year and firm, the course of seasonal trade can usually be traced 
with considerable clearness, and especially in certain primary 
sections in times of depressed general trade. 
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In wool-sorting and wool-combing the fluctuations are partly 
seasonal and partly casual, particularly the wool-combing in mills 
working on commission, when the amount of work coming along 
after the wool sales is often a doubtful quantity up to the last 
moment. The wool-sorters attached to manufacturing mills are 
said to work more regularly than those in sheds specialising on 
wool-sorting. The fact that’ supplies come from all parts of the 
world, the decline of careful sorting, and increase in the grading 
of wools before dispatch to England are said to be narrowing the 
area over which the fluctuations are felt. 

The notoriously casual nature of wool-combing must be re- 
ferred to later, together with the difficult conditions under which 
the work is carried on; it has been a fruitful source of controversy 
in Bradford areas. The normal rates for the work do not provide 
a margin for provision against slack time as in the more organised 
and skilled trade of wool-sorting. There are sections such as the 
designing of fabrics, overlooking, pattern-weaving, the mill 
mechanics, master dyers, where a standing wage is the rule. 

In common with many trades, it is said that the finishing 
sections of the trade tend to be steadier, in that they are often 
kept on busy after a slackening in the weaving sections, in order 
to overtake production of the looms. In winter bad light may 
make delicate work like that of the cloth-menders somewhat 
irregular. In most mills a period of slack trade in the winter 
months involves the arrangement of hours so that daylight may be 
utilised most fully and the cost of artificial light kept down. 

The differences between the organisation of firms in the 
worsted trade, as compared with those making woollens, really 
account for some important differences in the course of trade 
fluctuation in the spinning of worsteds, as compared with that 
of woollens. Since most woollen firms spin their own yarns, the 
course of employment in their wool-spinning sections follows that 
of weaving almost directly, for the latter determines the main 
demand for yarns apart from those sold for other uses, as for 
hosiery firms, export, etc. Worsted spinning runs somewhat less 
directly than woollen, according to the course of weaving opera- 
tions, for considerable quantities of worsted yarns are produced for 
other use, as hosiery, export, and stock in some staple cases, or 
by advance contracts for subsequent deliveries. Where weaving 
firms buy their yarns, the incidence of unfavourable fluctuation 
comes first upon firms making yarns on commission or for open 
market. Worsted weaving firms that can produce most or part 
of their yarns cut off outside supply and meet the reduced demand 
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from their own spindles. Hence the incidence of fluctuation in 
this section will be considerably determined by the organisation 
of processes among the unit firms indicated earlier. 

The activity of the weaving sections depends, in turn, on the 
demand for cloths. Reviewed broadly (as must needs be the case 
in view of endless variety of conditions as between particular 
firms), the general run of business in the weaving sections is said 
to be as follows, allowing, of course, for the modifying influence 
of cyclical trade, a run of good designs, and conditions in par- 
ticular firms or years. From about the end of August until 
December patterns are being prepared for the winter of the next 
year, and ranges of cloth got ready for sending out to merchants 
and traders. When a firm has few repeat orders to weave off on 
designs sent out earlier, pattern-weaving often fills a gap which 
may occur in the regular trade and take over some slack power- 
loom weavers. With the opening up of the year comes the weav- 
ing of repeat orders for spring goods, the earlier orders for winter 
of the current year developing with March and the “intermediate ” 
trade for tropical orders. Then comes preparation of patterns for 
spring and summer of the next year, and up to July general 
orders and winter repeats are dealt with. The dislocation of the 
pattern changing periods, July-August and December—January, 
is said to produce a slackening, especially in lean years. Spring 
pieces and patterns for the next winter are put through the looms, 
and a slack period sets in with the end of the year. 

Generalisation on the above is very treacherous, because the 
conditions of firms, years, and areas may vary considerably ; but 
the tendency towards seasonal fluctuations is more or less regular 
all round, especially in lean years and where products are much 
influenced by social convention and climatic conditions. Thus it 
is said that a mild winter shows itself in slackness in the produc- 
tion of overcoatings, for the merchants are not placing orders to 
replenish their stocks. The merchants, with their important and 
strongly established functions, represent the medium through 
which the influence of social, climatic, and general market con- 
ditions are transferred to the producing sections, and quickly, too, 
in view of the peculiar and interesting fact that the latter work 
is so far in advance of the market sales. By their interpretation 
of conditions, forecasts, discounting of possibilities, arranging of 
orders, the merchants probably break the incidence of seasonal 
fluctuation considerably to the gain of producers in the long run. 
This is a peculiar feature of the industries. 

(c) A third set of fluctuations may be classed as more strictly 
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of a “casual” character. It has been seen already that in com- 
mission wool-combing slackness, sometimes perhaps in commission 
wool-sorting also, may belong to this third class in some respects, 
although grouped above as arising partly from the seasonal flow 
of work according to the wool clips and sales; that is, from the 
point of view of origin, rather than nature and effects. Over- 
lapping in all three classifications is clearly inevitable. The course 
of employment in wool-combing may at times be extremely casual, 
the combers not knowing the chances of work until they come to 
the sheds. There are slack day periods for weavers and those 
fitting looms between jobs or orders, occurring at different times, 
which are casual, or rather, perhaps, occasional in nature. It 
seems probable that, especially in lean years, there is a good 
deal of stoppage of this character passing unnoticed or difficult to 
gauge. Although not “unemployed,” this occasional “playing” 
of the operative may often have considerable effect upon the 
average of earnings. 

Accurate estimates of the volume of the fluctuations of any kind 
are practically impossible, owing to the absence of satisfactory 
returns and the difficulty of obtaining them in view of the lack 
of trade organisations. It is said that three to four nights a 
week may be the average for a night comber,! and that commission 
wool sorting may give a couple of months slack time each year. 
The more regular finishing sections probably make the full year, 
save for a few weeks’ slack time. Instances have been given of 
short time in some firms for many months on end in the manufac- 
turing sections when trade is lean. 

In most sections short time is the method of working off the 
fluctuation, but in bad trade workers may be stopped. Dismissal 
is, however, avoided by the firms in most cases, especially with 
good operatives, who are valuable assets. The old associations, 
almost “patriarchal relations,” existing between many woollen and 
worsted firms and their employees always throw the balance in 
favour of short time. During the wonderful prosperity of these 
industries for the last five years or so, up to the close of 1913, 
there has been a remarkable absence of slack work, save for a few 
weeks between the seasons or at changing of patterns. Of course, 
the stoppages for the “feasts” or wakes are normal incidents ; 
but in several districts an effort is being made to arrange them as 
a systematic general holiday, so as to avoid irregular stoppage 
and dislocation. 

Except with the higher classes of fabrics, night work is usually 


1 Cf. The Woollen and Worsted Industries (Clapham), pp. 192-3. 
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the resource in busy periods, females being sometimes utilised to 
take the place of males drafted to night work at extra rates. In 
wool-combing it is the regular thing for males to run the night 
shift and females the day shift. There seems to be a considerable 
“reserve” of female workers among married women formerly en- 
gaged in mills, and other females ready to increase their spending 
power. In the heavy and fancy woollens districts, as at Dews- 
bury, Batley, and the Colne Valley, night work becomes a regular 
feature in busy times, the illuminated factories presenting a 
fascinating sight at night-time. Reversion to the day shift alone is 
taken as an indication of slackness coming along. This comes first 
on the night workers, then the “reserves” go, and finally there is 
short time for the best and regular hands. In some of the better 
organised sections, such as worsted weavers, healders, and twisters, 
the employees often arrange among themselves to “play” for 
a day or more in turn in order to work off a slack period. In 
spinning, the females and juvenile workers seem to bear the brunt 
of slack times. General unskilled workers about the mills pass 
between the mills and general labour, according to the state 
of trade. 

Unfortunately, the general operatives are not well organised, 
apart from special sections such as wool-sorters, overlookers, dye- 
house workers, healders, and twisters, so that existing statistics 
cannot afford any satisfactory estimates exactly indicating the posi- 
tion. The average rates of earning are not high,’ and are only 
slowly tending upwards. With a low proportion of piecework, 
nearly 28 per cent. less than the 65 per cent. of the cotton industry, 
the course of employment has an important influence upon the 
average earnings of the operatives. It is certainly a most signifi- 
cant tribute to the traditional thrift and steadiness of the West 
Riding operatives that such a high standard of life and work is 
maintained, and the incidence of whatever fluctuations that may 
occur borne and passed on so smoothly. 

S. BrieRLEy 
G. R. CARTER 


1 Cf. tables prepared by the U.S. Tariff Board for 1911-12 and published by 
them. 

















RURAL FACTORIES IN WALES. 


In the Welsh flannel trade we have an instance of an industry 
which, during the course of a century, has advanced from the 
domestic form through the various intermediate phases to large- 
scale manufacture, and having achieved but scant success in the 
latter stage has returned to a more modest scale of production, 
which harmonises with local needs and circumstances, and is 
attended with a measure of prosperity sufficient to justify not 
only its continuance, but even its extension. 

At the close of the eighteenth century practically all Welsh 
flannel was made in the farm-houses and cottages dotted over 
the hill-sides of Central Wales. The wool was grown in the 
neighbourhood, spun by women and children on a primitive wheel, 
and Woven on an antiquated loom in a lean-to outhouse. After 
the piece had been scoured in one of the many fulling-mills, it 
was tentered in a neighbouring rack-field, and then carried on 
horseback to Welshpool market; unless the weaver wished to 
deal directly with the consumer, in which case he crossed the 
English border and hawked it from house to house and village to 
village until it was all disposed of. 

Karly in the nineteenth century spinning and carding by 
water-power became general, and the increased output of yarn 
was followed by a corresponding increase in the number of looms 
employed. Weavers, who still worked by hand, were now con- 
gregated in factories capable of accommodating from five to fifty 
looms. ‘Although there was scarcely a considerable stream in 
Montgomeryshire or Merioneth on which no factory was to be 
found, the majority of them were aggregated in the little towns 
in the valleys of the Severn and the Dee. 

In 1832 the flannel-market was removed from Welshpool to 
Newtown, which now became the recognised centre of the in- 
dustry. About the year 1850, power looms were introduced and 
large factories began to take the places of the smaller ones, while 
the small masters were ousted by mill-owners. Meanwhile the 
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market was losing its importance, and in the early ‘eighties it 
was discontinued. 

Under the new conditions the industry was organised on the 
same lines as in the North of England; with modern machinery 
and a detailed sub-division of processes. ‘The Welsh mills com- 
peted with the English at every point; in the purchase of raw 
materials, in the sale of their products, and in the hiring of their 
workpeople, many of whom were brought into the Principality 
from outside. Such local advantages as may have existed in the 
shape of water-power, native wool, or particular markets were 
not taken advantage of, and a succession of disasters during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century has taught the Welsh 
manufacturers that if they wish to retain any portion of the trade 
it must be carried on along the lines adapted to the conditions 
of the locality. 

Twenty-five years ago the English and foreign consumers of 
Welsh flannel were supplied almost exclusively by Newtown, 
Llanidloes, Llangollen, and Holywell. At present the manu- 
facture in these towns has sunk to insignificant dimensions ; 
partly on account of the closing of mills, partly because it has 
been found more profitable to produce other woollen goods— 
tweeds, blankets, and quilts. 

The Welsh fiannel industry, however, is by no means ex- 
tinct. It is still carried on in the counties of Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, Cardigan, and Carmarthen, and in the neighbourhood 
of Swansea. In the valleys of the Teify and the Towey, where 
the manufacturers are energetic and enterprising, the trade is 
particularly active and prosperous. 

This woollen industry of South Wales is of quite modern 
development. At the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
was no weaving there, and the only spinning carried on was that 
of stocking yarn. When carding and spinning mills were intro- 
duced, this yarn was produced in large quantities, and the 
women of the district became very expert knitters. The stockings 
they made were carried by pedlars to the colliery districts of 
Glamorgan and Monmouth, where they found a ready market. 

A plentiful supply of yarn attracted weavers, either from 
other districts or other occupations. These bought the yarn from 
the spinning mills and carried on weaving in their own cottages. 

When power-weaving was introduced, water was used for 
working the looms, for the accommodation of which it was found 
necessary to enlarge many of the existing mills and to erect new 
ones. Dr. J. H. Clapham, writing in 1907, tells us that in the 
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four counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Glam- 
organ, there were in 1904 one hundred and six mills which did 
nothing but spin. He gives this as a reason for supposing that 
there must still exist a great deal of domestic weaving in this 
part of Wales. We have, however, been able to discover only 
one factory, and that a very small one, where no weaving is 
carried on. A few hand weavers are still to be found who obtain 
their yarn from the mills, but the work done in this way is at 
present insignificant. 

The use of water power for weaving has been attended with 
greater success in South Wales than in Montgomeryshire. The 
mills are rarely to be found on the rivers, but rather on the side 
streams. The fall of the water in these is considerable, and so 
the use of “overshot” or “breast” wheels is general. Such 
wheels can be more easily regulated than the undershot wheels, 
which are the only ones possible on a slowly-running stream. 

The organisation of what for shortness we may call the country 
trade is very different from that which ruled the industry in 
Newtown and the other manufacturing towns of North Wales. 
Instead of being aggregated in groups in a small town, the mills 
are situated on the outskirts of a village or in a secluded glen 
a mile or two distant. A typical country mill is to be found in 
a wooded hollow, beside a stream ten or twelve feet wide. A 
short distance up this stream a weir is built across it to divert 
the water along a channel which leads it to the wheel. The 
building is squarely built of stone; contains three storeys, and 
is capable of housing half-a-dozen looms with the requisite spin- 
ning and carding machinery. It has a clean appearance, and 
there is no tall chimney or unsightly heap of coal and cinders. 
On a neighbouring slope with a southern aspect a number of 
wooden frames are erected, along which the products of the looms 
are tentered to be dried by the sun and wind. Closely adjoining, 
or attached to the mill, is the dwelling of the owner; while at 
varying distances along the sides of the lane stand the white- 
washed cottages of the workpeople. The owner usually occupies 
a few acres of land on which he raises vegetables and dairy pro- 
duce. Here he also grazes a pony which he keeps for the purpose 
of conveying his flannels to the railway station or the neigh- 
bouring fairs. 

The smaller mills have the advantage of the personal super- 
vision and labour of their owners, and even when they have been 
extended so as to employ a large number of hands, the interest 
taken by those who have supplied the capital is in no way 
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diminished. Although the water supply is here more steady than 
in most districts, irregularities are bound to occur; so the more 
enterprising manufacturers have recently introduced oil-driven 
engines for the smaller mills and electric motors for the larger. 
Steam is rarely, if ever, employed, as the distance over which 
coal has to be conveyed, though not very great, is sufficient to 
make its use expensive. 

The methods adopted by the manufacturers of South Wales 
for the disposal of their goods is perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of the industry in this district. They do not enter into 
direct competition with the large-scale manufacturers of York- 
shire, but cater for a special market nearer home, and by so doing 
have ensured for themselves a steady trade. The coal and iron 
districts of South Wales contain a large and prosperous industrial 
population engaged in occupations necessitating the wearing of 
undergarments capable of enduring unlimited washing. The 
manufacturers not only produce the required article, but by 
personally attending the markets and fairs held periodically in 
the principal towns of the district, take it almost to the doors of 
their customers. 

In many of these towns a portion of the public market-hall 
is set aside for the use of flannel manufacturers, who rent stalls 
whereon they periodically expose their wares for sale. In other 
cases they erect booths in the market places; while many of the 
smaller manufacturers vend their goods from covered carts in 
which they convey them to the various markets and fairs of the 

neighbourhood. 

The practice of making up flannels and allied fabrics into 
garments at, or in connection with, the factories is another feature 
of the Welsh woollen industry deserving of notice. In the Teify 
district much of the produce of the mills is disposed of in this 
manner, and the practice is growing. In a small town near 
Cardigan a company has recently been formed with the object of 
making clothing from materials obtained from the local mills, 
in many of which the members are interested. About thirty 
persons are employed, and the business is prosperous and 
increasing. 

Although the existing trade in Carnarvon and Merioneth is 
not so important as that in South-west Wales, it must not be 
overlooked. 

The text-books of the present day continue to inform their 
readers that Dolgelly is still one of the centres of the Welsh 
flannel industry. Investigation on the spot, however, served to 
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show this to be a complete mistake. The woollen industry of 
that town is confined to one water mill, bearing the imposing 
name of “Factory Fawr” (The Great Factory). The owner is 
the only person employed, and his time is not wholly taken up 
in the business. Within a radius of ten miles no other weaver 
is to be found, and the woollen trade in Merioneth is to-day 
represented by five or six ‘small mills, employing in all about 
two dozen persons, one half of whom are engaged in a prosperous 
little business in Bala. 

The industry in Carnarvonshire is represented by eight or 
nine mills, employing altogether about a hundred hands. These 
mills vary considerably in size; the smallest giving work to five, 
and the largest to just under thirty operatives. The motive power 
is water, and as the supply is constant and the current strong, 
there is little interruption of the work through the machinery 
standing idle. Hand-loom weaving is practically extinct, 
although twenty years ago a fair amount was done. 

The organisation of the trade is similar to that in South Wales, 
but the stimulus given in the latter case by the neighbourhood 
of a large coal and iron district is wanting in the case of Car- 
narvonshire. ‘To a certain extent it is supplied by the slate 
quarries for which the district is famous, and the betier class of 
workmen are good customers to the manufacturers. Several of 
the manufacturers attend local markets and dispose of their goods 
directly to their customers; while many of them have a shop 
connected with their mill or their dwelling, where their goods 
are retailed to the people of the neighbourhood. 

The practice of the Welsh farmers of having some of their 
own wool spun and woven in the local mills for their own use 
has prevailed in many parts of Wales since the days of domestic 
weaving. During the last few years this practice has undergone 
a modification. The farmer takes, as formerly, so many pounds 
of wool to the manufacturer; but instead of having them spun 
and woven into so many yards of flannel or cloth, he is shown 
a number of patterns from which he makes a selection. The 
manufacturer places the wool with the rest of his stock and cuts 
off and hands to the farmer the required amount of cloth from 
a full-length piece. 

On the whole, we may say that the Welsh flannel trade gives 
employment to a much smaller number of persons than it did 
thirty years ago. Under the existing organisation there appears 
little prospect of any considerable revival of the industry. Still 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the small manufactories 
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of the Principality are relics of a decaying industry, waiting their 
time to drop out of existence. They are all paying concerns, and 
many of them have recently been extended and fitted up with 
modern appliances. 

As the tendency of present-day production is more and more 
in the direction of centralisation, it is both interesting and in- 
structive to try to ascertain what are the special circumstances 
which permit small manufactories to exist and thrive in out-of- 
the-way places in Wales. 

The first circumstance that occurs to one’s mind is the cheap- 
ness of the power by which the machinery in these small mills 
is driven. When a sufficient and regular supply of falling water 
is at hand, the saving is equal to the cost of the coal which would 
be required were steam-power used. 

The next consideration is the cheapness of labour in country 
places as compared with large towns. The lower cost of living, 
and the saving of time and money resulting from the possibility 
of living near the place of employment, combine to compensate 
for the lower cash payments. 

Greater than the saving in wages and the saving in the cost 
of power is the economy which, under favourable circumstances, 
small producers experience in the department of marketing. In 
this respect the country manufacturers of Wales, particularly of 
South Wales, are advantageously situated. They cater for a 
special market, which they find sufficiently near to their doors 
to attend to personally. 

The cost of marketing manufactured goods is so great in pro- 
portion to the total cost, that its realisation is usually accompanied 
by an outburst of indignation on the part of the consumer. The 
blame is usually attributed to that somewhat indefinite class 
known as middlemen, whose services are often looked upon as 
unnecessary. But if the middleman were removed, the expenses 
of marketing would remain, and a little reflection will show that 
in the days when middlemen were unknown, and when the maker 
dealt directly with the consumer, the cost of marketing was no 
less than at present. The independent hand-loom weaver often’ 
spent the whole of the summer in a journey round the country, 
hawking those flannels which he was unable to dispose of in the 
vicinity of his home. Actual manufacturing occupied his time 
for nine months of the year, and marketing three months. The 
price of the article had to be such as compensated him for twelve 
months’ labour; hence the cost of marketing was equal to one- 
third of the labour cost of manufacturing. 
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Modern drapers reckon to make a profit of 25 per cent. on their 
turnover, and to this must be added cost of carriage, salaries of 
commercial travellers, commissions of agents, and payments for 
advertisements, in order to estimate the total cost of marketing. 
The whole of this cost is not saved by the small manufacturer who 
disposes of his goods in the industrial centres of South Wales; 
but much of it undoubtedly is. His main item of expenditure is 
the time occupied in attending the various markets and fairs. 
Let us suppose that he attends a market once a fortnight, and 
that he is absent for this purpose forty days in the year. The 
proportion of his time taken up in marketing is thus about 12 per 
cent. ; but as there are six persons engaged in the mill, the loss 
of time shared among all the producers is only 2 per cent. There 
are, of course, expenses of carriage, market dues, etc., to be taken 
into account, but the sum total is never very great. 

The part played by sewing factories in promoting direct mar- 
keting has already been noticed, and the possibilities of saving 
to be expected from a further development of this branch of the 
trade may be estimated by comparing the prices in these factories 
with those in retail shops. By purchasing directly at the sewing 
factory, a shirt of pure Welsh flannel can be obtained for 4s. 6d. ; 
the same garment exposed for sale in the shop windows of neigh- 
bouring seaside resorts is priced at 6s. 6d. The difference in 
price seems unreasonable, but it is probably no more than sufficient 
to make shopkeeping a paying business. 

A hundred years ago country manufacturers sold the greater 
part of their goods to the inhabitants of the districts where they 
carried on their operations. Much business of this kind continued 
to be done in the hilly districts up to thirty years ago, when the 
introduction of cheap substitutes seriously interfered with it. As 
we have seen, some business is still done in this manner, and 
during recent years its scope has been widening. Among the 
members of the community many people are to be found who are 
more concerned in obtaining a durable article than in following 
the vagaries of fashion. For such people “homespun” has a 
particular fascination, and under modern conditions they have 
little difficulty in dealing directly with the manufacturer, even 
though his mill may be hundreds of miles away. The increased 
facilities for communication granted by the Post Office in the 
delivery of letters in remote country districts, the conveyance of 
parcels, the cheapening of telegrams, and the extension of the 
telephone system, have made it almost as easy to deal with the 
distant manufacturer as with the local shopkeeper. 


Few, if any, of the mills at present suffer from a lack of cus- 
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tomers, and there is a temptation to supply them with imported 
goods of an inferior quality. Among the Welsh manufacturers 
of the present generation there appears to be no sign of yielding 
to this temptation. Doubtless in the majority of cases the sense 
of right is a sufficient restraint, and in other cases the remem- 
brance of the havoc done to the trade by this species of dishonesty 
thirty or forty years ago prohibits its reintroduction. The owner 
of a mill with a large output, who looks to making a fortune in a 
few years, may deceive the public long enough to achieve his 
purpose ; but the small millowner whose object is to obtain a 
steady livelihood, and who relies upon the steady goodwill of the 
same set of customers, cannot deviate from the paths of integrity 
without suffering the consequences of his wrong-doing. 


J. SWAIN 














SUGGESTIONS FOR AN INQUIRY INTO INDUSTRIAL 
FATIGUE. 


SecTIon F of the British Association appointed last year a 
Committee to inquire into the problem of Industrial Fatigue. 
The object of this article is to invite co-operation from those 
who may be in a position to collect data relevant to this question, 
and to suggest certain directions of research which may prove 
fruitful. 

In respect of many conditions of industrial work we are, or 
have been until recently, profoundly ignorant as to their real 
nature and their effects, and this remark is pre-eminently true of 
the most universal phenomenon in industry—Industrial Fatigue. 
The existing chaos of legislative regulation of hours of work is 
hopelessly inconsistent in its inclusion or exclusion of adult males, 
in its distinctions between mines, textile and non-textile factories, 
laundries, men’s workshops, &c., and in its overtime provisions ; 
but more important than this inconsistency is the fact that the 
whole of the regulation is purely empirical in its origin, and, more- 
over, that any scientific judgment as to the suitability of 
any specific regulation is at the present moment impos- 
sible. The truth is that at present we have practically no 
scientifically ascertained and authentic knowledge as to the 
nature, causation, and effects of industrial fatigue; for though 
considerable work has been done on various aspects of fatigue, 
there has been no attempt to co-ordinate this knowledge and apply 
it to industry. Yet it is one of the “normal,” ever-present 
factors of industry, and the need for investigation is certainly 
not growing less with the increasing speed of machinery, the 
greater demands on intelligence and the consequently increasing 
nervous strain, the extension of piecework and premium bonus 
systems, and the development of “scientific management.” 

The most fundamental question is, of course, what precisely 
is the connotation of the term “fatigue.” This is primarily a 
question for the physiologist, who as yet has not been able to 
give a complete answer. Considerable study has been made of 
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muscular fatigue, and it has been demonstrated that such fatigue 
arises from the chemical transformation of the glycogen brought 
by the blood to the muscles into certain fatigue products of which 
the chief are sarcolactic acid, monopotassium phosphate, and 
carbon dioxide, and it is believed that the accumulation within 
the muscle of these substances is the cause of the tired feelings 
and incapacity to perform further work which we term fatigue. 
Washing out the muscle with a saline solution removes these 
substances and restores the efficiency of the muscle, and a similar 
result ensues in course of time in the normal muscle by the cir- 
culation of the blood which removes the fatigue products. But 
very little is known as to the length of time required for such 
removal or as to the necessary relation between periods of mus- 
cular activity and of quiescence in order to secure equilibrium 
between generation and removal of the products. However, it 
is important to notice that “fatigue” has a definite objective 
origin, and that the individual’s consciousness of feelings of 
“tiredness” are quite unreliable indications of his conditions with 
respect to fatigue. This has been clearly established by the 
experimental psychologist, who has also shown definitely—what 
most of us would suspect to be the case—that continued effort 
at full capacity results ultimately in less and less output per unit 
of time, whilst the period required for recovery to normal efficiency 
rapidly increases. Another of his findings, that, as effort is 
continued, muscular co-ordination becomes less perfect, will be 
discussed later, but for the moment its significance lies in its im- 
plication that fatigue as it is ordinarily met with, especially in 
industry—general fatigue—is not fatigue of merely one muscle or 
even of one set of muscles, each of which is poisoning the blood- 
stream, but is also connected with the nervous system. But if our 
knowledge of muscular fatigue is vague and indefinite, that of 
general fatigue and its relation to the nervous system is infinitely 
more so. Not only are we ignorant of the nature of the phenomenon, 
but we are unable to say exactly what is the effect of over-fatigue 
upon the individual’s general physique and power of resistance 
to certain specific diseases, though the evidence is steadily in-» 
creasing to show that there is such a connection. Perhaps, from 
the point of view of the economist, his most urgent requirement 
from physiologists is the formulation of a standard physiological 
index of fatigue. The psychologists have, of course, experimented 
with various tests involving either (1) motor activity (tests of 
output or of accuracy), or (2) the speed of response to, or accuracy 
of discrimination of, various stimuli, but there is little general 
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agreement as to the validity of the tests or their interpretation, 
and, moreover, it is not necessarily true that when recovery to 
the normal judged by such tests has been reached that the 
individual is not still fatigued in the physiological sense. Until, 
therefore, a reliable physiological index is discovered, it will be 
impossible to determine scientifically the length of day for the 
normal worker in any given occupation which results in maximum 
permissible fatigue, or to investigate fully the fatiguing effects 
of various occupations and the relative influence of such deter- 
minants of fatigue as a high wet-bulb temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, speed of operation, muscular versus nervous strain, &c. 
Meanwhile, whilst he is waiting for the physiologist and experi- 
mental psychologist to furnish fuller information respecting the 
nature and measurement of fatigue, there is a considerable amount 
of work awaiting the social economist in his own sphere. 
Although, as has been pointed out, the curve showing variations 
in the long-period output of work per day, with different lengths 
of day, cannot be the only determinant of the hours of labour, yet 
it must always be an important factor. Disregarding for the 
moment those possible physiological and pathological effects of 
fatigue which do not affect long-period daily output, it is evident 
that both employer and worker need for their guidance some 
knowledge of the way in which output per day varies with the 
length of day. The efficient employer, if he is working on a one- 
shift system, desires to secure that length of day which will give 
him maximum net gain, and in the vast majority of cases this 
is secured when he obtains maximum output per normal worker 
per day, t.e., when the length of the working day is the longest 
possible without in the long run so fatiguing the worker that 
recovery cannot take place after each day’s work, and in conse- 
quence the output of the next and succeeding days is reduced. 
On the other hand, the aim of the worker will not necessarily or 
even probably be the same; for, as Prof. Chapman has pointed 
out,' a fully-informed worker would desire that length of day 
where the marginal value of the results of further labour, less 
the marginal value of the leisure destroyed thereby, equalled the 
marginal loss due to the disutility of further labour; and it is 
more than probable that this length of day would be less than 
that yielding maximum output. Hence there is likely to be con- 
tinual opposition of interests on this point so long as the one-shift 
system prevails. The difficulty of applying the reasoning to 


17Presidential’ Address to Section F of British Assoc., 1909, reprinted in 
Economic JOURNAL, 
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actual conditions is obvious, however, for even the most objective 
factor—the long-period curve of output—is unknown. But it is 
quite possible that at the present time the prevailing length of 
day in many industries is too long for even maximum output, in 
which case both employer and worker would gain by a reduction 
of hours at least to the day of maximum output, and possibly 
even beyond that. But at this moment there are not adequate 
data for more than a mere surmise that hours in general are too 
long ; nevertheless, that such a surmise is not entirely devoid of 
foundation is seen by the four cases cited by Miss Goldmark,} 
where a reduction of hours resulted in the same or an increased 
output ; and it is significant, too, that the literature of “scientific 
management”? shows that in several instances very favourable 
results have followed a reduction of hours. Other similar instances 
are given, though with less detail, in Bulletin 118 of the United 
States Department of Labor and in the Report by the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Regulation on Hours of Labour 
in Continuous Industries. 

The strength of Miss Goldmark’s instances is that (i) they are 
of three industries, 1.e., general engineering, small engineering 
(manufacture of lenses, &c.), and chemical works, the work in 
which is fairly typical of industrial work generally ; (ii) they relate 
to reduction of lengths of day or hours per week quite commonly 
found. Hence the results in these cases may presumably be 
expected in industry generally. The weakness of the instances 
lies in (i) their small number; (ii) the inadequacy of the data 
as to the effects on different types of workers—piece and time, 
young and old, &c.; (11) the fact that they yield no information as 
to what would have been the effect of an even greater reduction. It 
is somewhat astonishing that, despite the research and labour which 
have evidently gone to the preparation of Miss Goldmark’s book, 
so few cases giving detailed results could be found, and it is in 
the belief that many more data exist and need but collection and 
tabulation in order to provide (a) more information as to any 
particular industry ; (b) a greater variety of instances in different 
industries, that this appeal for research is issued. Without such , 
information any scientific judgment as to the suitability of hours 
of labour in any given industry is impossible. 

How, then, is the information to be obtained? In, say, the 
last ten years there have been changes in hours in the case of some 
individual firms at least in probably most of the staple industries, 
and it is surely not impossible to obtain access to the information 


1 Fatigue and Efficiency, Chap. V. 2 Taylor, Scientific Management. 
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contained in the books of some of these firms. From these records 
it should be possible to obtain for, say, six or twelve months before 
and after the change (i) the gross output in units of the com- 
modity per week of certain departments; (ii) the gross number of 
hours per week worked therein. From these the average output 
per hour, or the normal output for a complete week at various 
periods before and after the change could be obtained, and, if 
care were taken to eliminate cases where there had been any 
material alteration in machinery or in methods of production, a 
comparison of such figures in the case of any given firm, checked 
if possible by those from a similar firm in the same industry, 
would furnish useful data. A more satisfactory method would be 
to obtain ‘the hourly output in specified weeks of each of a number 
of individuals, but it is improbable that the data for obtaining this 
would be available save in the case of pieceworkers. In such 
cases a sufficiently accurate index would be the weekly earnings, 
provided it could be assumed that these represented a full week’s 
work. The advantage of taking individual cases is obvious, for 
it furnishes information as to the effect of the change on different 
types of workers—old and young—and also allows of the elimina- 
tion of cases of learners whose skill is increasing in the period 
under review. Comparison of the results from departments whose 
workers are paid by time with others whose workers are all on 
piecework would give some clue as to the truth or otherwise of 
the contention sometimes advanced by employers that there 
would probably be no gain in output proportionate to the reduc- 
tion in hours amongst time-workers, though in the case of piece- 
workers such a gain might take place owing to the desire of the 
pieceworker to attain a certain normal wage. As a matter of fact, 
the only published instance known to the writer—that of Mather 
and Platt—shows just the opposite result, i.e., a greater gain in 
output from time than from piece workers, though the difference 
diminished towards the end of twelve months after the change. 
The interpretation would seem to be that the piece-workers were, 
before the change, more over-fatigued than the time-workers, 
and took longer to recover from the over-fatigue. It is, however, 
obviously dangerous to draw any satisfactory inference from 
merely one case. 

Not only could cases of permanent reduction in hours be 
examined in this way, but much valuable data could also be 
obtained relating to the effect of short-period alterations—over- 
time, &c.—from firms in seasonal trades, such as the clothing 
industry, where there may be two or even more changes in hours 
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per year. In the case of these trades it would be especially 
desirable to obtain the figures for selected individuals of normal 
efficiency, since the proportion of learners is here very high. 
The securing of maximum output depends not only upon 
the length of the working day, but also upon its division into 
working spells and the inclusion of an adequate allowance of rest 
intervals. As to what constitutes an adequate allowance, and 
what should be its distribution over the working period we are 
even more ignorant than of the right length of day, and it is 
somewhat astonishing to note that the originator of “scientific 
management”! states that a large number of experiments on 
workers shovelling pig-iron showed that maximum output was 
obtained when practically 50 per cent. of the nominal working 
period was absorbed by short rest intervals. It is perhaps too 
optimistic to hope that many employers will furnish facilities 
for experiments comparable to those of Taylor, or even try 
experiments to test the relative merits of a ten hours’ working 
day worked (a) in two spells of five hours, (b) in two of five and a 
quarter hours, with a quarter of an hour rest in each spell; 
probably, too, the workers would object to the alteration. But 
although experiment alone can conclusively settle such points, 
much light might be thrown on the problem if we had some idea 
as to how the output per hour of the normal worker varies 
throughout the day—whether it falls, and, if so, in what degree, 
in the later hours of the spell, and whether recovery occurs after 
the midday break.” There should be little difficulty in obtaining 
these data in certain types of work where the worker is com- 
pleting each hour a fairly large number of approximately, similar 
units of work, e.g., in the making of cigarettes, cardboard boxes, 
small engineering repetition work, moulding of jam-pots, type- 
setting by hand, packing of sweets, die stamping, &c. Even if 
individual returns were not obtainable, aggregate returns would 
afford some information, though, as before, it is desirable to get 
individual returns in order to note the variations due to age, 
skill, etc., and especially is it desirable to get individual 
returns of young persons, since light may then be thrown 
on the question as to whether the length of spell is mark- 
edly too long for such persons, though it may not be for 
adults. It is further desirable to obtain returns for piece-workers 
and day-workers in order to see whether the former method of 
payment results in a tendency to “rush” in the earlier hours, 


1 Taylor, Scientific Management. 
2 Cf, Investigation by Pieraccini cited by Goldmark. 
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with consequent exhaustion in the later ones. In cases where a 
certain task is expected per day, the rush period may occur at the 
end of the day. Once such returns have been obtained and 
plotted, it may well be that the employer will be prepared to make 
the experiment of additional rest intervals at suitable parts of the 
day—say where the curve begins to drop—and the effect of the 
interval could then be studied. In like manner the variations 
in daily output per day of the week and after holidays could be 
obtained. It is desirable that so far as possible these returns 
should be obtained without the worker’s knowledge in order that 
ordinary normal conditions should prevail, but if the attempt to 
do so involves any risk of suspicion or misunderstanding, a frank 
and tactful explanation should at once be given. 

One possible objection should be noted. It may be argued 
that some falling off in output as the day progresses may be 
detected in the case of purely manual labour, but that in the case 
of workers tending machinery the machine determines the out- 
put, which is constant therefore throughout the day. This may 
possibly be true in some cases, but it is certainly not universally 
true, for in many operations the machine is constantly being 
stopped for adjustments or for supply of material, and in such 
cases the output is obviously a function of the length of time 
consumed in such stoppages, which itself is a function of the 
worker’s fatigue. That subjective factors are important in such 
cases is evident from the great disparity in wages earned on piece- 
work amongst, say, a group of cotton weavers all working on the 
same kind of work on looms running the same speed. 

So far the suggested investigation has related mainly to out- 
put. But there are, as already pointed out, much wider reactions 
to be taken into account, since the length of day for maximum 
output may ultimately result in nervous or other physical troubles. 
The investigation into such matters is, of course, outside the 
economist’s powers, but some information may be gained in the 
carrying out of the foregoing inquiry in the case of firms which 
have a sick benefit society or of whose workers a considerable 
number belong to a local friendly society. But whilst this may 
not be very conclusive evidence, there is one point—the number 
and distribution of accidents—on which definite data can easily 
be secured. It is not intended that the total number of accidents 
in certain periods before and after a change in hours should be 
compared, for this may be a function of several objective factors, 
€.g., improvements in safeguarding machinery, the extent to 
which floor space is taken up by additional workers or by stocks 
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of material, the introduction of semi-skilled labour in busy times, 
&c. The information desired is the percentages of the total 
number of accidents during, say, twelve months which occur 
in each hour of the working day for each day of the week, 1.e., 
of those accidents which happened on Tuesdays, the percentage 
which occurred between 9 a.m.—10 a.m., 10 a.m.—11 a.m., and 
soon. It has-been clearly demonstrated by experiments, some 
of which have reproduced in some degree the actual conditions 
of ordinary industrial work, that continued muscular activity 
results ultimately in faulty muscular co-ordination—in imperfectly 
controlled movements—which might result in accident in the 
case of workers such as circular-saw operators, power-press 
workers, or structural steel erectors, whose work requires them 
to perform movements with considerable accuracy, at the risk, in 
case of failure, of personal injury. Very many industrial opera- 
tions are of this nature, though, of course, in varying degree, 
and it is believed that the “carelessness ” or “inattention ” of the 
worker to which the accident is often ascribed is really a result— 
wholly or partially—of fatigue; that, as the working spell pro- 
gresses, there is a growing fatigue, which manifests itself in an 
increasing imperfection of accuracy of movement or in failure of 
judgment, and consequently the number of accidents increase in 
the later hours of the spell. The laboratory experiments of 
Bogardus'! showed that in short experimental spells of twenty 
minutes, where the worker was working at full speed, two-thirds 
of the total “mistakes” occurred in the latter half of the spell. 
The published statistics of various American and German Labour 
Departments? also show a marked increase of the percentage of 
total accidents in the later hours of the spell, the percentage of 
accidents in the later hours of the morning spell being three or 
four times that of the first hour, and dropping to an intermediate 
‘figure after the midday rest, to rise again later. There are, 
however, several difficulties in interpreting such statistics :— 
(1) The figures relate to all accidents, and therefore include an 
indeterminate number of accidents whose causation is not in 
any way contributed to by fatigue, and whose distribution over 
the day may be such as to mask in the aggregate figures the effects 
of fatigue in those cases where it is a factor. Hence, in order to 
ascertain the effects of fatigue on accident causation, the method 
adopted by Bogardus in his analysis of the Illinois figures should 
be followed. The accident records were examined and the 


1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 17, 1911. 

? Cited in Goldmark, in Bogardus; see also articles by Miss Hutchins in 
Sociological Review, Jan. 1913, and ‘* Report on Conditions of Employment in the 
Tron and Steel Industry in the U.S.,” Senate Document 110, Vol, IV. 
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accidents classified in two classes :—(a) those in which subjective 
conditions (‘‘carelessness,” &c.) could in any way have contri- 
buted to the accident; (b) those which were obviously due 
entirely to objective factors, e.g., breakage of material or plant, 
flying shuttles, &c. What was desired was not to ascertain the 
percentage of accidents due to workers’ negligence, but simply to 
eliminate those cases which were obviously due to causes out- 
side the control on the day of the accident of any normal worker 
—not necessarily the injured person—engaged in his normal work. 
For example, an accident caused by the dropping of a brick from 
a scaffold by a bricklayer would be included in class (a), but an 
accident to the bricklayer due to the breakage of his scaffold 
would be included in class (b); for even though the breakage 
of the scaffold might have been due to negligence in constructing 
it, this presumably occurred at some time previous to the accident, 
and the significant time as regards the relation to fatigue would 
be the time of the construction of the scaffold, not the particular 
time at which it broke. As the former time is probably un- 
known, we eliminate the accident from class (a). In the case of 
the Illinois figures,,class (a) amounted to about 82 per cent. of 
the whole. The time distribution of this class over the hours of 
the days of the week was then ascertained and stated in per- 
centages. 

Before even these figures can be utilised, a second difficulty 
must be faced. They relate to large numbers of factories, not all 
of which have the same starting, stopping, and meal-times. 
Hence an accident between 9 a.m.—10 a.m. may be in the third 
hour of work of Factory A., and in the second of Factory B. To 
some extent the difficulty is lessened if the figures are given in 
the form adopted by the German authorities, and classified 
according to their occurrence in the first, second, third hour of 
work, &c., but even here the meal-times may vary in their 
occurrence between the third and fourth, fourth and fifth hours. 
&e. 

Hence, though the pvblished statistics are exceedingly sug- 
gestive, I think they should be supplemented by the analysis of 
the records of large individual firms or groups of works whose 
hours and meal-times are similar and where the conditions of 
work are definitely known. The necessary particulars as to 
manner of occurrence, time, age of worker, will be easily obtain- 
able from the Accidents Records kept for Factory and Compensa- 
tion Act purposes. If a series of such returns for several large 
firms were obtained, it would probably furnish fairly definite 
information as to the influence of fatigue on accident occurrence, 
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especially if comparison were made of similar firms in the same 
industry working different hours. Possibly, too, additional 
information would be yielded by tracing the distribution of the 
accidents over the days of the week, and the variation before and 
after holidays, but the interpretation of such figures is com- 
plicated by the possibility that there may be considerable varia- 
tions in the total number of workers employed on various days 
of the week, and correction for this would be difficult owing to 
the probable absence of records, and also to the further possibility 
that certain departments with accident risks differing from the 
normal may not be in full work on certain days of the week, 
e.g., the ironing department in a factory laundry. 

The foregoing statistical inquiries are really necessary for any 
complete investigation, but there are, of course, effects of fatigue 
in particular industries which, whilst not capable of statistical 
statement, may be even more important. Such effects are not 
confined to cases of excessive nervous strain, or of physical lesions 
such as varicose veins due to long standing, but may be more 
subtle in their incidence; for example, there seems to be some 
reason to believe that the onset of certain diseases, ¢.g., pneu- 
monia, may be in a large number of cases determined by fatigue. 
The full investigation of such effects requires medical knowledge, 
but it is desirable that their possibility should be borne in mind 
by the economic observer and attention directed to them, 
especially where the main objective determinants of fatigue— 
heavy muscular work, high wet-bulb temperature, long hours of 
work, &c.—are present, and the workers include a considerable 
percentage of women and young persons. 


The lines of inquiry suggested above are, of course, by no 
means exhaustive, but though they are admittedly incomplete, 
yet they are beyond the powers of any one individual, or even of 
a small group of people, who can give only a part of their time 
to the inquiry. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the Fatigue 
Committee of the British Association will receive the co-operation , 
of many other workers, and it is suggested that the carrying 
out of detailed inquiries along some such lines as the foregoing 
would afford valuable realistic experience to research students. 
Such co-operation would be heartily welcomed, and every possible 
assistance given to investigators by the secretaries to the Com- 
mittee, Miss B. L. Hutchins and the writer. 


J. W. RAMsBortom 


Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 














REVIEWS 


Der Bourgeois. By WERNER SomBart. (Munich: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1913. Pp. vii+540. Price 12 marks.) 


Der Moderne Kapitalismus was published in two volumes in 
1902. It established Sombart’s position among the younger 
economists of Germany, and before long the first edition of the 
work was exhausted. In preparing the second edition, the author 
was led to deal with a number of subsidiary problems arising 
from his main theme. So we got books on the influence on the 
development of modern capitalism exercised by (1) luxury, (2) war 
and warlike undertakings, and (3) the Jews. 

But the spirit of modern capitalism, its true nature and its 
historic development, had received only incidental consideration in 
these three works, and therefore a full treatment of the subject 
seemed only a natural sequel to the trilogy. In the book before 
us Sombart has provided such a treatment, tracing the history 
of the capitalistic spirit from the Renaissance to the present time. 
The book, however, is not the history of an abstract idea or of 
a system of thought; it rather considers the personification of 
the idea in the social type, the bourgeois. Hence the title of 
his book. 

What is the spirit of modern capitalism? Sombart answers— 
all the expressions of the intellect, the emotions, and the will 
that accompany economic activities to-day. By to-day he means 
not only the immediate present, but the whole of that period 
in the history of Western Europe which is labelled “modern” 
in the text-books. He is at some pains to lay stress on this 
division because the preceding period was dominated by a totally 
different economic spirit. In an introductory chapter, written as 
is indeed the whole book, with a brilliance of style and a fullness 
of knowledge, Sombart sketches the “economic philosophy” of 
the Middle Ages. “The pre-capitalistic man is the natural man; 
man as God made him; man who does not yet stand on his head 
and run on his hands, but walks firmly on his feet.” And the 
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aim of this natural man? To satisfy his wants—no more and no less 
—in accordance with the needs of his social class. Of social classes 
there were broadly two: the lordling and the peasant. The 
former was not occupied in the work of production; he rode to 
the wars, attended tournaments, built castles, and scorned money 
—“usus pecunize est in emissione ipsius.” The latter worked 
in the sweat of his face, his ideal to ‘‘make ends meet.” 

The modern spirit appeared in contrast to all this, showing 
itself in the special love of money (mercantile system) and in 
the thousand ways that were adopted for obtaining it—commerce 
on a large scale, the search for hidden treasure, money-lending, 
service at royal courts, alchemy, and what not. Sombart classifies 
them under four heads: force, magic, financial speculation, and 
inventions (compare Defoe’s Essay on Projects, 1697: “‘ About 
the year 1680 the art or mystery of projecting began visibly to 
creep into the world.”) But all these were capitalist undertakings 
of one sort or another. That leads the author to consider the early 
history of capitalist undertakings as illustrated by war, land 
holding, and State and Church enterprises. We are told much 
about the “gentlemen adventurers,” discoverers, colony planters, 
mine owners and stock-jobbers, and one of the most brilliant 
sections of the treatise is Sombart’s attempt to show how (and 
why) the commercial spirit showed itself in a marked degree 
among the Florentines, the Scotch, and the Jews. 

Sombart sees the first appearance of the bourgeois in Florence 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century. In Alberti’s I Libri 
della Famiglia, published in 1450, he has discovered the same 
virtues that in a later day were preached by Daniel Defoe and 
Benjamin Franklin—economy, thrift, prudence, and the rest, 
all of which, it was supposed, would produce the successful city 
man. Accordingly, he tries to demonstrate that in their true 
essence there is little that differentiates the economic activities of 
(say) Sir Walter Raleigh and Cecil Rhodes. Each was but a 
bourgeois with bourgeois ideals. The fullness of historical detail 
adduced in illustration of this thesis will be found interesting in a 
high degree. Besides this, the references throw no little light on’ 
the economic history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The book is full of happy comparisons. The best, in our judg- 
ment, is the likeness of the soul of a capitalist undertaker to that 
of a little child. Four “ideals” are the child’s. He likes big 
things ; he is always on the move; he is constantly searching for 
something new; and he loves the consciousness of his superior 
physical powers over insects and animals. (That is why he pulls out 
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the legs of the fly or holds the frog captive.) Sombart maintains 
that these same ideals actuate the up-to-date business man. He 
quotes Viscount Bryce in illustration of the first point: that in 
these days there is ‘‘a tendency to mistake bigness for greatness.” 
As for restlessness and greater and greater speed of movement, 
one need only refer to the daily Press for glorifications of record- 
beating. So, too, in the case of novelties—dances and fashions 
change from season to season ; people rush to see new inventions. 
Finally, think of the pride of power in the breast of an employer 
of labour whose workers number several thousand. 

A little over half the book is devoted to the story of the growth 
of the spirit of modern capitalism; in other words, to the rise 
and progress of the bourgeois. Given the spirit, the question 
suggests itself: To what causes was it due? The second part 
of the book attempts answers, and Sombart ascribes the appear- 
ance of the capitalistic spirit to three main causes, biological, 
moral and ethical, and social. The author is particularly stimu- 
lating in his treatment of the biological factors. He divides man- 
kind into two natural classes—those who are inclined to be spend- 
thrifts, and those who are of a saving disposition ; those who (in 
the terms of the schoolmen) prefer luxuria and those who are 
under the spell of avaritia; or, as Bergson has it, l’homme ouvert 
and l'homme close. Hence, some natures are specially fitted for 
capitalistic enterprise, and your successful millionaire will have 
shown some capitalistic quality or other, even as a child. (Com- 
pare Rockefeller’s boyish bookkeeping operations.) Hence, too, 
some races are better fitted for capitalism than others. It is 
interesting to note that Sombart places the Celts (the Irish and 
the French) in the latter category; while as good capitalists he 
regards the Romans, the Normans, the Lombards, the Scotch, 
and the Jews. It is obvious that speculations such as these cannot 
lead to any final and generally accepted results. Still less can 
the contention that certain systems of philosophy, as certain 
religions, tend to cultivate the capitalistic spirit. Nevertheless, 
the author’s considerations in these sections are exceedingly 
suggestive and stimulating. 

Sombart has much to tell the reader of the past of capitalism. 
But what of its future? He believes in the doctrine that Marx 
formulated : that modern capitalism must break down by reason 
of its inherent weakness. Capitalism decayed in Germany and 
Italy in the sixteenth century, and in Holland and France in the 
seventeenth. The causes at work then are probably active now 
also, and their destructive work will in all likelihood be assisted 
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by two characteristics of modern times—the growth of bureaucracy 
and the declining birth-rate. Whatever may be felt about the 
bulk of the book, these conclusions have much to be said for them. 

The book stimulates thought; it contains many a new point 
of view, and the style in which it is written is a perpetual joy. 
Obviously the work was intended not so much for the student 
and specialist as for the general reader. But the specialist and 
the student will find much in it that is a contribution to learning, 
and as a companion volume to any good economic history of 
Kurope in modern times the book is admirably fitted. But it is 
a thorough ‘“Sombart book,” which is to say, while full of learning 
and new ideas, it propagates theories. Some of them his readers 
will already know. Thus, he is still obsessed with the idea that 
mechanical inventions (born of the Romano-Germanic spirit) 
wedded to stock exchange speculation (born of the Jewish spirit) 
have made modern capitalism what it is. But others are new. 
Sombart holds that modern capitalism, while on the increase in 
Germany, is declining in England. What are his reasons? The 
fashion of the week-end, the decreasing capacity of English manu- 
facturers to adapt themselves to the needs of their customers, 
the comparatively slow progress of applied science in England, 
the spread of luxury, the too great devotion to sport, are all 
indications. It does seem that this is but another instance of 
his sin of over-generalisation. Despite this, the book is at once 
a criticism and an analysis of the economic spirit of the age. 

We have noticed only one slip: Sombart speaks of the 
“Economical Man” of the classical writers (p. 3). This should 
be corrected in a subsequent edition, and in the English yersion 
of the book which, we understand, is to appear next year. 

M. EPSTEIN 


The Nature and First Principle of Taxation. By Ropert JoNEs. 
(London: P. §. King and Son, 1914. Pp. xvii+299. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


In recent years the English student of the problems of taxa- 
tion and finance has had to look to America for discussions 
respecting the theory and principles of his subject. With excep- 
tions which might be counted on the thumbs of his hands, he 
got no assistance from English writers. One of the indications 
of a change in this respect is afforded by the work under con- 
sideration. Mr. Jones has attempted an investigation into funda- 
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mental questions, and he has had the power of enlisting the 
services of Prof. Cannan, to whom he “is indebted for many 
suggestions and criticisms,” as well as the sympathy of Mr. 
Sidney Webb, who supplies a characteristic “Preface.” Our 
expectations are therefore naturally raised to a high point, and 
it may be said at once are in a good degree satisfied. 

The opening chapter deals with the nature of taxation, and, 
after an elaborate examination of the opinions of writers on 
finance, reaches the simple result that the essence of a tax is its 
compulsory levy. “Taxes are compulsory payments made by 
persons to a governing body, and not guaranteeing definite 
measured services” (p. 29). But the value of this result is not 
to be judged by the meaning contained in the proposition. The 
task of comparison and elimination carried out in the chapter 
is most instructive for the student. On two points, however, we 
would like to record our dissent. One is the treatment of loans. 
Mr. Jones declares that “the term ‘profits’ is hardly elastic 
enough to carry ‘ borrowings’ as one of its subdivisions,” and 
he even questions “whether loans form part of real revenue at 
all.” But then, with curious inconsistency, he adds, “Regular 
loans would form a part of revenue, but loans are rarely regular.” 
It seems clear that there is a confusion between the mere 
“receipt” and true revenue. The State should not—any more 
than the individual—include receipts from borrowing as a part 
of income. The second point is one of terminology. Under 
Prof. Cannan’s advice, our author has in most cases adopted 
the term “ quasi-taxes” in place of his own term “mixed taxes” 
to describe those kinds of revenue in which the tax element is 
only a part, being mixed up with price. Though the term 
“mixed tax” is not free from all objection, it seems to us very 
much better than the substitute. The great writer who in a 
way naturalised the word “quasi” in English has a heavy respon- 
sibility to bear; but he never would have countenanced its use 
for such an expression as “‘quasi-tax.” ‘The employment of the 
term is to suggest ‘“‘strong superficial analogy”; it “negatives 
the notion of identity.” In respect to two classes “it points out 
that they are sufficiently similar for one to be classed as the sequel 
to the other,” and that there may be a transference of rules from 
one class to the other. This is completely true of contract and 
quasi-contract ; it is not true of taxes and of receipts which are 
partly taxes and partly prices. The element of degree, altogether 
lacking in the former, is prominent in the latter. Probably the 
most valuable discussion is that on the relation of rates to taxes 
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(pp. 25-28), in which the resemblances between the two modes of 
charge are well brought out. 

The second chapter forms more than a third of the book, and 
gives a view of the opinions on the nature and criteria of taxa- 
tion from the earliest times down to the present. Its prepara- 
tion must have called for a good deal of what is described in 
political circles as “spade-work.” The gathering, e.g., of the 
allusions in the Bible to tribute (p. 49) meant the diligent use 
of the machinery of reference and due verification. It may be 
questioned whether the place assigned to this survey does not 
disturb the proper development of the thesis supported by the 
author. Chapter IT. is, in fact, just as much an appendix to 
Chapter III. as the definitions of taxes are an appendix to 
Chapter I., which is their actual position in the book. But how- 
ever this may be, there can be no dispute as to the value of the 
compilation of opinions and judgments ranging from people so 
different in their surroundings as the early Eastern sages to 
Professors Chapman and Taussig. Some of the extracts are 
specially useful, coming as they do from works inaccessible to the 
ordinary student; e.g., the quotation from Moreau de Beaumont 
(p. 89). 

Having secured a basis for discussion in the material of 
Chapter II., Mr. Jones develops his theory as to the first prin- 
ciple of taxation. He shows the great variety of the principles 
or rules suggested by preceding writers, and by criticising them 
finds himself led on to acceptance of the position that ‘economy ” 
is the fundamental principle of taxation for the economist. 
Economy is, however, something much wider than the details 
usually associated with that rule in finance. It, broadly speak- 
ing, amounts to the most effective direction of the power of the 
State, for “If the community receive on the whole greater 
benefit from payments made as taxes in any form than it would 
receive if the amounts had remained in the hands of the payers, 
the principle of economy has been observed” (p. 179). Suc- 
ceeding propositions continue this idea of gaining maximum result 
as the test of the tax system. 

The principle of “equity,” so prominent in economic and 
financial discussion, is, it may be said, reduced in force by 
dwelling on the ambiguities and perplexities of the rule. In 
practice, Mr. Jones favours a rather steep form of progressive 
taxation, falling short of the placing of the whole burden of the 
State on the limited number of available millionaires, which would 
be in accordance with the principle of “economy,” and would be 
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Procrustean taxation. The lingering sentiment of justice is 
recognised as making this latter form impossible. As he points 
out, his view coincides with that presented in the Minimum 
Sacrifice theory of Prof. Edgeworth ; though there would probably 
be great difference in the practical applications. 

Another rule or, as he thinks, principle falls under our author’s 
criticism, viz., that of “productivity” (pp. 154-8). Unfor- 
tunately, he does not realise that he is substantially in agreement 
with the writer that he is criticising. For the maxim of produc- 
tivity is a practical one. “First and most important of the 
principles that guide the practical financier is that which declares 
that ‘taxation should be productive.’ The very object for which 
the revenue exists is to provide for the maintenance of the State, 
and therefore the Minister in charge of the finances naturally 
estimates the merits of a tax by the amount of its yield” (Public 
Finance, p. 417, third edition). In complete agreement Mr. 
Jones says, ‘Were we concerned only with fixing the practical 
fundamental maxim of taxation, we should only need to cite 
Professor Bastable’s graded table. Certainly a tax fails of its 
main objective if it is not sufficiently productive. . . . Where 
the maxims of taxation are set out in one general list, involving 
the standards of politics, ethics, and economics indiscriminately, 
the maxim of productivity must hold the first place.” The only 
comment required is that which explains that “the true point of 
view for understanding these maxims is to regard them not as 
economic, ethical, or constitutional, but as essentially financial ; 
they therefore rightly combine the different elements that must 
enter into problems connected with that subject” (Public 
Finance, p. 415). The relation between the different maxims 
is undoubtedly a varying one under special conditions. Even 
economy has in its application to make concession to equity by 
what is described as “harmonising” (p. 197). 

Space will hardly allow of our noticing the Appendix, with its 
careful treatment of the terms used in many languages to denote 
taxation, its section on some collections of family budgets as 
affected by taxation, and its bibliography. 

We must not pass over in silence the application of the funda 
mental principle of economy made by Mr. Webb in the Preface 
already referred to. We are invited to contemplate “the effect 
upon the nation’s expenditure of wisely adjusted taxation. Ought 
we not by taxation to cut off the least useful part of the national 
expenditure?” We then learn on the authority of “the 
economists” that “of the incomes of which we are allowed the 
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individual spending, we waste (or worse than waste) something 
like a third.” “Government expenditure is, in fact, far more 
wisely done than the average of private expenditure. There is 
no getting away from the inference that a progressive transfer 
of more and more of the national income from individual to 
collective channels would result in a positive improvement in the 
character of the nation’s total expenditure.” 

This remarkable contrast of the individual and the Govern- 
mental economy, to the disadvantage of the former, suggests 
some reflections on the conclusions to be drawn. As neither poor 
nor rich are exempt from the verdict of “the economists,” it 
seems that something more than the Procrustean taxation of the 
wealthy is required. One-third of the average income must be 
redeemed from “waste or worse than waste.” Even then there 
is no guarantee that the remainder will be properly used. 
Nothing but collective wisdom can secure an approach to wise 
spending. In fact, all income must be socialised. Some foolish 
people will continue to think that there is waste and worse than 
waste in Governmental expenditure. They will also feel that 
individual outlay does, on the whole, contribute more to the 
advantage of the users and of society than the same funds 
(assuming them to continue) distributed by Governmental 


authority. They might also believe that they are supported by 
the judgment of the economists. 


C. F. BASTABLE 


Von der Diskontpolitik zur Herrschaft iiber den Geldmarkt. By 
Prof. Dr. JOHANN PLENGE. (Berlin: Julius Springer, 1913. 
Pp. xxvi+431. M. 12.50.) 


THE title of this bulky volume is somewhat misleading, for 
only a small proportion of the book deals with the difficult and 
important problem indicated on the title-page. Much the larger 
part consists of a very acute and outspoken criticism of the policy 
of the Reichsbank during the last twenty years, and especially 
of certain proposals of reform put forward in 1912 on behalf of 
the Reichsbank through the medium of one of its directors, 
Herr v. Lumm. 

There has been latterly a growing feeling in the German 
business world as a whole, and even amongst bankers themselves, 
that the present state of the German banking system is unsatis- 
factory, and that there is urgent need for reform. The great 
pressure felt at the quarterly settlement days has been exciting 
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alarm, while the Morocco Crisis of August, 1911, accompanied 
as it was by the withdrawal of French deposits and by a panic 
which raged for some days on the Stock Exchange and money 
market, provided a foretaste of what the financial effects of a 
European war might be. The result was an outburst of 
criticism of German banking institutions other than the Reichs- 
bank, which found its most authoritative exposition in the series 
of articles published in 1912 in the Bankarchiv by Herr v. 
Lumm. It was, perhaps, hardly to be expected that Herr v. 
Lumm, who was writing in a semi-official capacity as representa- 
tive of the Reichsbank, should direct criticism at the policy of 
that institution itself, but it is very remarkable that, amidst the 
general chorus of approval which greeted his articles on the 
part both of the financial Press and of bankers themselves, 
hardly a voice was raised to call attention to the Reichsbank, 
and to ask whether it was entirely free from blame. It is the 
chief merit of Prof. Plenge’s work that in it, besides the criti- 
cisms of the reforms proposed by Herr v. Lumm, the whole policy 
of the Reichsbank, which has been so widely regarded in Ger- 
many as infallible, is weighed in the balance, and, in Prof. 
Plenge’s opinion, found wanting. Indeed, he says himself that 
the chief claim which he makes for his book is that in it he has 
“destroyed the Legend of the Reichsbank.” By a careful analysis 
of the returns of the Reichsbank, he shows that the ratio of the 
metallic reserves to the note issue has declined steadily since the 
early nineties of the last century, while the liabilities, in extra- 
ordinary times of war or panic, have within the same period 
enormously increased. This state of affairs has been mainly 
brought about by a mistaken theory, which has been held by 
those responsible for its discount policy, as to the proper functions 
of the Central Bank in the modern state. There can be no doubt 
that in the early days of modern Germany the great need was 
for capital, and that that overshadowed every other function of 
the Reichsbank. Thus largely from historical reasons it seems 
to have been held as axiomatic by the directors of the Reichsbank 
that their first duty was to provide industry with low discount 
rates. But the position of the Reichsbank has changed very 
much since the ’seventies. The great Credit Banks control a 
far larger amount of credit than it does, while the permanent level 
of the discount rate is obviously not dependent on the policy of 
any bank. Great pressure has always been put on the Reichsbank 
to lower its discount rate as soon as possible, and it is owing to 
its submissiveness to such demands that the present position has 
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arisen. ‘The function of the central bank in the modern industrial 
state which is really of fundamental importance is that of being 
the “bank of banks.” It is this primary duty which Prof. Plenge 
considers the Reichsbank to have neglected, with the result that 
its sensitiveness with regard to any increase in the claims upon 
it is altogether excessive. The chief aim of Herr v. Lumm’s 
proposals in the Bankarchiv was towards the strengthening of the 
reserves of the Credit Banks. Prof. Plenge rightly maintains 
that while this might lessen the monetary stringency at the 
quarterly settlement days, yet in general, and above all in time 
of war or other crisis, what is of far more vital importance is the 
strength of the reserves of the central bank. The crux of the 
problem is how the central bank can best accumulate the neces- 
sary specie reserves, and the solution advocated by Prof. Plenge 
is that large quantities of notes of small denomination should 
be issued rapidly, and by this means the circulation drained of 
gold. This is cheaper than buying gold from abroad, while 
obviously gold is wanted, not in circulation where paper will do 
just as well, but in some central place. Once the reserves had 
been brought up to their proper amount, they should be main- 
tained there by a more careful discount policy directed, not to 
keeping the discount rate as low as possible, but to protecting the 
gold reserve. 

The activities of the Stock Exchange have always been 
regarded with a more unfavourable eye by the State in Germany 
than in most other countries, so it is not surprising that many 
of the recent proposals for reform have aimed at penalising the 
Stock Exchange by hindering the free flow of capital to it. 
Even Prof. Plenge has not freed himself entirely from the pre- 
vailing views of his countrymen. He exposes, it is true, the 
vulgar error that the capital which is lent by the banks to the 
Stock Exchange is permanently retained by the latter and is lost 
to the rest of the community. The Stock Exchange is, of 
course, merely an intermediary organ between leaders of capital 
and the industrial demand for capital, its main function being 
to create a market for shares and increase the fluidity of capital. 
But he goes on to say that, nevertheless, a large amount of capital 
is permanently “swallowed up” by the Stock Exchange; for 
when the speculative gains resulting from a rise or fall in the 
value of securities are consumed by their fortunate possessors, 
national capital is turned into income. ‘What the stock specu- 
lator devours as income works as a corresponding diminution in 
the national savings which have already been laid aside” (p. 177). 
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But surely it is a grave error to consider this a net loss of national 
capital, for what happens is that a very great deal of capital 
passes through the Stock Exchange during the course of the 
year, and on this a sufficient toll is levied to maintain the 
economic function of speculation, which Prof. Plenge expressly 
admits to be beneficial. On the average, speculation, like every 
other permanent form of economic activity, yields an income, but 
this is required to call forth the activity, and is not of the nature 
of a net diminution of the national capital. In order to show 
that there was a real maldirection of economic resources, it would 
be necessary to prove that the income derived from speculation 
was greater than the worth of the services rendered to the 
community, or greater than was required to call for these services, 
and, moreover, that this excess was spent and not saved. 
Prof. Plenge has made no attempt to prove this. It is surprising 
that, after the ten years’ experience of the German Stock Ex- 
change Law, Prof. Plenge can propose that the rate of interest 
on capital lent by the banks to the Stock Exchange should be 
artificially raised, in order to discourage speculation with bor- 
rowed capital. It is difficult to foretell the incidence of such a 
tax, but that 1t would rest on those who were intended to bear 
it, is in the highest degree improbable. 

A long chapter is devoted to the vitally important financial 
problems which would confront Germany were she engaged in 
a great European war. The works of Stroell and Riesser have 
hitherto been the standard books on this subject, but in certain 
respects they are out of date, and Prof. Plenge makes many 
stimulating criticisms on some of their conclusions, and develops 
some important points which are not sufficiently considered in 
them. It has become almost a commonplace to say that the 
country whose finances are in the strongest position is the most 
likely to come victorious out of a long war, and Prof. Plenge 
emphasises the enormous strain which the outbreak of war, com- 
bined as it may well be with internal panic, throws on the 
banking institutions of the country, and especially on the central 
bank. The central bank should be amply prepared for any such 
emergencies, and should be so strong that public confidence in 
it would never be lost. It is interesting to note that the writer 
considers the moratorium an indispensable part of the financial 
equipment, even of a developed country such as Germany, in 
the event of a long war. According to him, it is the intention 
of the German Government, on the outbreak of war, to 
transfer the famous war treasure kept in the Juliusthurm to 
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the vaults of the Reichsbank, and to issue against this notes 
to the extent of three times its value, which is at present the 
legal maximum of notes to reserves under the German Bank 
Act. He makes a forcible protest against the existing proposal 
to issue special war notes (Kriegskassenscheine), on the ground 
that paper money which differs in design and name from ordinary 
banknotes, and ‘which has been issued to meet a special emer- 
gency, is much more likely to come under suspicion and to fall 
to a discount relatively to ordinary banknotes, than if the issue 
of the latter had simply been extended. 

Prof. Plenge has dealt in a masterly fashion with a number 
of the most intricate problems of finance and banking; while 
the admirable lucidity of his German and the clearness with 
which he presents his ideas should earn him the gratitude of 
all readers of his book. 

C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


The Credit System. By W. G. LANGwortHy Taytor. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1913. Pp. x+417.) 


IF it is impossible to argue with any sympathy on a difference 
of taste, it is scarcely more easy to give a patient and unprejudiced 
reading to an exposition of a different point of view. This is 
especially true when, as in this work of Prof. Taylor’s, the point 
of view is applied, not to extend a theory to include new facts, 
but to re-explain matter with which one is already familiar. 

The value of Prof. Taylor’s book must rest upon that of his 
point of view, upon its superiority in simplicity and comprehensive- 
ness to the theory of credit which now holds the field. ‘As the 
scope of the book is wide, it is not possible to examine the fitness 
of its theory in its many particular applications ; it will be better 
to take one of its more general chapters; that on “The Utility of 
Credit ” will serve the purpose. 

“Prices,” says Prof. Taylor, “have two chief functions ; one is 
that, with respect to particular goods, they indicate the rate at 
which the latter are estimated, compared with one another. The , 
second is that they sum up the outlook of the community at large 
with respect to prosperity. Only as a third and minor case can 
it be said that they are interesting with relation to a standard 
of value.” 

This statement is somewhat open to criticism. In an industrial 
system which depends upon individual producers and not upon any 
central co-ordinating authority, one of the first requisites must be 
some means of indicating the nature and volume of consumers’ 
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wants in order that producers may apply to the satisfaction of each 
want an appropriate quantity of social resources. This co-ordinating 
and regulating influence of price is surely one of its most important 
functions; yet it is not included—not, at any rate, explicitly 
included—in those given by the author. The point has, however, 
no close bearing upon the utility of credit, and we may pass on 
to the author’s argument- in favour of supplementing economic 
science with a much fuller consideration of mental processes, 
credit being a domain in which these aspects may with especial 
advantage be separately treated. 

“A bank is essentially a psychological organisation. Business 
dispositions, arrangements, and processes are cerebral facts and 
operations. In a broad way, it may be said that credit is the 
study of the power which sets industry going. In credit reside 
the dynamics of economics.” 

This is really the essence of the chapter. Credit is useful 
because it is dynamic ; it is dynamic because of the stimulus which 
it gives to the creation of new organisations; for example, the 
power of offering to buy other persons’ goods by means of a 
promise to pay may create a new market and initiate new business 
developments. 

“Tt is the psychic power concentrated in the signatures on 
a credit document, representing the accumulated resources in 
industry of a number of persons, that gets up steam. The 
difference between credit and economics emerges more clearly ; 
the former has to do with the organisation and manifestation of 
activities in industry; the latter with its general, and especially 
its ideal, conditions.” 

In Prof. Taylor’s view, credit is therefore a characteristic 
of negotiable instruments which introduces a power to stimulate 
industry. It seems clear that he is looking only at credit instru- 
ments, for he says (in italics) : “Credit is therefore mathematically 
the means of circulating goods.” The effectiveness of the instru- 
ment varies with the generality of its credit; small in a simple 
note or bill, it increases as the number of endorsements increases, 
and is at its greatest in the issues of highly reputable banks. 

“Tn this socialisation of undertakings to pay, the making of 
them a social quantity and force, the most beautiful example is 
found that could possibly be adduced of the sociological point 
of view.” 

Credit stimulates action. No one can deny it; but neither 
can he deny a similar effect to the substitution of iron for wood, 
of machinery for hand processes, or indeed to any economic short 
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cut in production. A point of view which confines “credit” to 
“credit instruments” and bases the utility of credit on a charac- 
teristic which is not peculiar to it, appears to me to be thoroughly 
inadequate. 

Suppose, for example, that the circulating medium consisted 
entirely of gold; then the function of the banks in issuing 
“generalised credit” in exchange for “personal credit” would 
disappear. But would the banks therefore be useless? Not at 
all. They would still market capital as before, carrying it from 
their depositors to business men, taking it from where it was 
plentiful and distributing it where it was urgently needed. Even 
though every circulating credit instrument were abolished, the 
credit system, the debtor and creditor relation, would remain ; and 
its essential economy, the distribution of capital among those most 
fitted to use it, would remain also. 

The banking system, especially in England and America, has 
indeed improved on this simple work of transporting capital by 
substituting credit instruments for the gold formerly in use; and 
this substitution of paper for gold has introduced further advan- 
tages, both in economising the use of gold and in facilitating the 
transport of capital. But this substitution of paper for gold in 
the media of exchange does not differ in kind or in its effects from 
the substitution of wood for iron in ships and other transport 
agencies. Both facilitate the exchange of goods ; no more, no less. 

Prof. Taylor’s view of “The Utility of Credit” does not leave 
room for this distinction between the use of credit in facilitating 
the distribution of capital among those best fitted to employ it 
and its use in increasing the efficiency of the media of exchange. 
His theory appears to take account only of the stimulus introduced 
by the latter economy; it certainly lays the stress upon this 
stimulus and does not explicitly include among the advantages of 
credit economies which English economists would regard as of 
the first importance. 

Prof. Taylor’s style is difficult, as the quoted passages show, 
when he is dealing with his general theory of credit ; but in his 
later chapters on Bimetallism and Justice for Debtors it becomes ‘ 
clear and compact. This difficulty may have led to misrepresenta- 
tion of his views in so far as they are concerned with the utility 
of credit ; the impression, however, which is left upon the mind 
is that, while his theory might usefully supplement the more 
orthodox view, it is quite inadequate in itself as an analysis of 


the credit system. 
F. LAVINGTON 
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Theorie des Geldes und der Umlaufsmittel. By Ltupwia von 
Mises. (Munich: Duncker and Humblot, 1912. Pp. xi+ 
476. M. 10.) 


Geld und Kapital. By FRiepRIcH BENDIXEN. ( Leipzig : Duncker 
and Humblot, 1912. Pp. 187. M. 4.50.) 


Dr. von Misks’ treatise is the work of an acute and cul- 
tivated mind. But it is critical rather than constructive, 
dialectical and not original. The author avoids all the usual 
pitfalls, but he avoids them by pointing them out and turning 
back rather than by surmounting them. Dr. Mises strikes an 
outside reader as being the very highly educated pupil of a school, 
once of great eminence, but now losing its vitality. There is no 
“lift” in his book; but, on the other hand, an easy or tired 
acquiescence in the veils which obscure the light rather than a 
rending away of them. One closes the book, therefore, with a 
feeling of disappointment that an author so intelligent, so candid, 
and so widely read should, after all, help one so little to a clear 
. and constructive understanding of the fundamentals of his subject. 

When this much has been said, the book is not to be denied 
considerable merits. Its lucid common sense has the quality, to 
be found so much more often in Austrian than in German authors, 
of the best French writing. 

The field covered is wide. The first book deals with the 
meaning, place, and function of money; the second with the 
value of money, the problem of measuring it, and the social con- 
sequences of variations in it; and the third with the relation of 
bank-money, of notes, and of discount policy to the theory of 
money. With the exception of the section on the value of 
money, where Dr. von Mises is too easily satisfied with mere 
criticism of imperfect theories, there is a great deal on every one 
of these topics very well worth reading. Perhaps the third book 
is, on the whole, the best. The treatment throughout is primarily 
theoretical, and quite without striving after actualité. The book 
is “enlightened” in the highest degree possible. 

The second of the two books under review is a collection of 
brief essays, many of them reprinted from Bank-Archiv, by a 
director of the Hypothekenbank of Hamburg. If the book had 
come from the pen of an English bank director it would have been 
little short of a prodigy. But the relation between knowledge and 
practice is ordered differently in Germany. The first seven essays 
deal with the theory of money, and are chiefly intended to 
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popularise the ideas of G. F. Knapp, of whom Dr. Bendixen is 
evidently a devoted disciple and admirer. When he reminds us 
that Knapp thinks nothing of writing such things as that “der 
aus pantopolischen Ursachen gestérte Wechselkurs nicht nur 
durch MHylolepsie und MHylophantismus sondern auch auf 
exodromischen Wege reguliert werden kénne,”’ even those who 
have had a classival (as well as a German) education will be 
grateful for a simpler pen. It was Lotz, I think, who calculated 
that Knapp introduces in Die staatliche Theorie des Geldes some- 
thing like seventy new technical terms, without explaining the 
meaning of any of them. It is perhaps partly for this reason that 
followers of Knapp show a distinct tendency to regard him at least 
as much in the light of a prophet as in that of an economist. 
Indeed, there may be some positive value in such a style ; for there 
are few exercises better calculated to stimulate one’s own ideas 
than a close and patient study of a work in which the words can 
only be understood by reference to the context, and the context 
only by reference to the words. 

There can be no complaint, however, against Dr. Bendixen 
on the score of obscurity. With him all is clear and simple, and 
his only fault is to exaggerate somewhat the novelty and import- 
ance of his master’s ideas. The old “metallist” view of money 
is superstitious, and Dr. Bendixen trounces it with the vigour 
of a convert. Money is the creation of the State; it is not true 
to say that gold is international currency, for international con- 
tracts are never made in terms of gold, but always in terms of 
some national monetary unit; there is no essential or important 
distinction between notes and metallic money; money is the 
measure of value, but to regard it as having value itself is a relic 
of the view that the value of money is regulated by the value of 
the substance of which it is made, and is like confusing a theatre 
ticket with the performance. With the exception of the last, the 
only true interpretation of which is purely dialectical, these 
ideas are undoubtedly of the right complexion. It is probably true 
that the old “metallist” view and the theories of regulation of 
note issue based on it do greatly stand in the way of. currency 
reform, whether we are thinking of economy and elasticity or 
of a change in the standard; and a gospel which can be made 
the basis of a crusade on these lines is likely to be very useful to 
the world, whatever its crudities or terminology. 

The rest of Dr. Bendixen’s book is devoted to banking topics, 
and chiefly to the Reichsbank. While admitting that the element 
of private capital in the Reichsbank has been valuable in pre- 
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venting the institution from being used in the interests of the 
most powerful party in the State, and while allowing that the Con- 
servatives wish the State to buy out the shareholders mainly in 
the hope that their party may then be able to direct the bank’s 
policy in agrarian interests, he thinks that a constitution which 
leads to the bank’s being run to a considerable extent with a view 
to profit has grave disadvantages. Neither the State nor the share- 
holders should derive from the bank varying profits which may 
tempt either party to subordinate policy to gain. The wide use of 
a cheque and clearing-house system, to take one instance, will 
never be developed in Germany, according to Dr. Bendixen, so 
long as the Reichsbank’s profits are partly dependent on a main- 
tenance of the existing state of affairs. As a banker of Hamburg, 
where the cheque or “giro” system is almost as fully developed 
as in England, Dr. Bendixen naturally regards the rest of Ger- 
many as grossly backward and uncivilised in this respect. On 
numerous other points of recent banking policy in Germany Dr. 
Bendixen makes penetrating criticisms. Amongst these may be 
mentioned his exposure of the foolishness of the half-hearted 
attempts which have been made to discourage the investment 
of German capital abroad, and of the futility of the Reichsbank’s 
attempts to ease off the pressure on its resources at quarter days 
by refusing to lend to the market for very short periods. 

I have described Dr. von Mises’ book as “enlightened.” If a 
corresponding epithet is to be applied to Dr. von Bendixen’s book, 
I should describe it as “emancipated ’—which, within the sphere 
of what is liberal and intelligent, is ai the opposite pole. Dr. 
von Bendixen is without the cultivated subtlety of Dr. von Mises, 
but his practical wisdom is of a high order. Hamburg’s mind is 
not so clever as Vienna’s, but more comes of it. 

J. M. KEYNES 


What is Money? By A. Mitcnentt Innes. (New York : Banking 
Law Journal. 1913. Pp. 32. Price 25 cents.) 


In his theory of money the author of this pamphlet is a 
follower of H. D. McLeod. The fallacy—if I am right in think- 
ing that this theory of the effect of credit is a fallacy—is a familiar 
one, and it will not be worth while to discuss it in this review. 
The distinctive value of the pamphlet arises from a different 
source, as indicated below, and the writer’s strength is on the 
historical, not on the theoretical, side. 

The author’s contention is that, in an overwhelming majority 
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of the instances to be found in recorded history, the currency has 
been of the nature of an inconvertible currency. ‘There never 
was,” he says, “until quite modern days, any fixed relationship 
between the monetary unit and any metal; that, in fact, there 
never was such a thing as a metallic standard of value.” The 
moneys of account, of which record remains, were for the most 
part conventional units, depending for their value on custom 
or on the action of the State, and having fluctuating values, in 
spite of occasional attempts to steady them, in terms of gold or 
silver. “If it is true that coins had no stable value; that for 
centuries at a time there was no gold or silver coinage, but only 
coins of base metal of various alloys; that changes in the coinage 
did not affect prices; that the coinage never played any consider- 
able part in commerce ; that the monetary unit was distinct from 
the coinage, and that the price of gold and silver fluctuated con- 
stantly in terms of that unit, then it is clear that the precious 
metals could not have been a standard of value, nor could they 
have been the medium of exchange.” ‘‘There is not, and there 
never has been, so far as I am aware, a law compelling a debtor 
to pay his debt in gold or silver or in any other commodity.” 

This position Mr. Innes endeavours to establish by an historical 
inquiry, the value of which is, unfortunately, much diminished 
by an entire absence of any references to authorities. His first 
examples are drawn from classical times. The ancient coins of 
Greece and of Rome, according to Mr. Innes, although composed 
of the precious metals, are so extraordinarily variable in size, 
weight, and fineness that it is hardly conceivable that the value 
of the monetary unit depended on the amount of valuable metal 
in the coins. The coins, therefore, were all token coins, their 
exchange value as money differing in varying degrees from their 
intrinsic value. The bulk of his instances, however, are drawn 
from the early monetary history of France. We find here, through- 
out, considerable persistence in the name of the conventional 
money of account, constant variation in the weight and alloy of 
the coins, and a profit always accruing to the authority issuing 
the coins. “The only reason why the intrinsic value of some of 
the coins ever equalled or exceeded their nominal value was 
because of the constant rise of the price of precious metals, or 
(what produced the same result) the continuous fall in the value 
of the monetary unit.” 

Mr. Innes’s next point is that the idea, that “in modern days 
a money-saving device has been introduced called credit, and that, 
before this device was known, all purchases were paid for in 
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cash, in other words in coins,” is simply a popular fallacy. The use 
of credit, he thinks, is far older than that of cash. The numerous 
instances, he adduces in support of this, from very remote 
times are certainly interesting. “For many centuries, how many 
we do not know, the principal instrument of commerce was neither 
the coin nor the private token, but the tally, a stick of squared 
hazel-wood, notched in a certain manner to indicate the amount 
of the purchase or debt. . . . By their means all purchases of 
goods, all loans of money were made, and all debts cleared. The 
clearing houses of old were the great periodical fairs, whither 
went merchants, great and small, bringing with them their 
tallies, to settle their mutual debts and credits. . . . The relation 
between religion and finance is significant. It is in the temples 
of Babylonia that most, if not all, of the commercial documents 
have been found. The temple of Jerusalem was in part a financial 
or banking institution, so also was the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
The fairs of Europe were held in front of the churches, and were 
called by the names of the Saints, on or around whose festival 
they were held. . . . There is little doubt to my mind that the 
religious festival and the settlement of debts were the origin of 
all fairs, and the commerce which was there carried on was a 
later development. If this is true, the connection between religion 
and the payment of debts is an additional indication, if any were 
needed, of the extreme antiquity of credit.” 

Mr. Innes’s development of this thesis is of unquestionable 
interest. It is difficult to check his assertions or to be certain that 
they do not contain some element of exaggeration. But the main 
historical conclusions which he seeks to drive home have, I think, 
much foundation, and have often been unduly neglected by writers 
excessively influenced by the “sound currency” dogmas of the 
mid-nineteenth century. Not only has it been held that only 
intrinsic-value money is “sound,” but an appeal to the history 
of currency has often been supposed to show that intrinsic-value 
money is the ancient and primitive ideal, from which only the 
wicked have fallen away. Mr. Innes has gone some way towards 


showing that such a history is quite mythical. 
J. M. KEYNEs 


The Economics of Enterprise. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT, 
Professor of Economics in the University of Missouri. (New 
York : Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xvi+544.) 

THE inspiration of this noteworthy book, not clearly revealed 

till we come to its closing pages, is a determination to deal a 
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“knock-out” blow to the assumption of a rough coincidence 
between individually gainful and socially valuable occupations, 
privileges, or positions. No one, perhaps, would deliberately 
assert that such a coincidence exists, even in the large; but 
almost everyone assumes it as normal, and reasons as if it were 
almost universal. And this optimism makes a great deal of 
economic literature little better than apologetics, welcomed by 
those whose consciences need a soothing syrup, and cursed by 
those who realise the ‘‘ wounds and bruises and putrefying sores” 
skinned over by the use of such words as “ productive,” “useful,” 
“the supply of human wants,” and the rest. 

Prof. Davenport estimates that at least two-thirds of the 
capitalised wealth of the United States consists merely of “the 
present worth of the right to extract tribute from one’s fellows 
or to plunder one’s fellows” (p. 520). But this is not all. Those 
who are paid for “services” genuinely rendered are not neces- 
sarily paid for socially significant services. We live under an 
individualistically organised industrial system, and whatever pro- 
duces a valued experience, for which a man will pay, counts as 
“service,” even though it destroy the sources of experiences 
valued by others, and even though the experiences actually 
secured be destructive of character and permanent well-being. 

On all this Prof. Davenport is never weary of insisting with 
startling frankness and with abundance of illustration, always 
with the objective in view of demonstrating the necessity “for 
someone to construct an economic science adapted not only to 
the requirements of the facts, but to the needs of their ameliora- 
tion” (p. 528), inasmuch as we live “in a competitive ‘society, 
most of the serious problems of which sum up into one great and 
inclusive problem: how to limit the receipt of private income 
to the rendering of social service” (p. 416). 

By far the greater part of the book, however, is devoted to 
strictly economic problems, and is concerned with the consistent 
working out and application of economic principles now generally 
accepted but seldom applied with adequate firmness and thorough- 
ness. 

Underlying all is a destructive criticism of the old distinction 
between productive and unproductive occupations. The only 
ultimate ‘‘ products” are necessarily psychic. Material things are 
means; experiences, in the widest sense of the term, are the 
ultimate and only product. Anything that is paid for, or that is 
undertaken for any deliberate purpose, is so paid for or under- 
taken because it is expected directly or indirectly to conduce to 
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desired experiences. That is to say, because it is regarded as 
“productive.” It is its desiredness, not its desirability, that 
counts, and that makes it productive in the only sense in which 
the term can find a place in the economic science of a competi- 
tive and individualistic society. The true distinction obscurely 
felt under the old discussions is the difference between the more 
or less rapidly disappearing commodities and the more or less 
permanent ones. A permanent good produces a revenue as long 
as it lasts, and it makes no matter to its productiveness whether 
the revenue is of material things that may in their turn produce 
experiences (as in the case of a tool) or a revenue of directly 
desired experiences (as in the case of a work of art—or an 
indecent book). As long as it exists it increases the revenue of 
desired things. 

Independently, again, of this underlying contention, though 
not out of relation to it, is the analysis of the fundamental 
phenomenon of our industrial system, the market. Prof. Daven- 
port is to be congratulated on the precision and effectiveness 
with which he has demonstrated the ruling fact that the usual 
cross curves of supply and demand, with their point of inter- 
section determining the price, rest on a superficial and misleading 
analysis. ‘The reservation prices of the sellers are, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, demands, and are as important to the fixation 
of price, and important in precisely the same way [the italics 
are the reviewer’s], as are the price-paying dispositions of the 
seekers for goods” (p. 55). The tabular demonstration of this 
principle on p. 51 ought to place it conclusively above challenge. 

A precisely analogous line of investigation stubs out the very 
roots of the “cost of production ” theory of value by showing that 
the “cost” of any factor of production is simply its estimated 
significance in other branches of production, so that (like the 
reserve prices of the holders of a commodity) it should be incor- 
porated bodily in the demand curve. And, finally, we might 
“almost as well speak of the child who chases the wave up and 
down the shingle as fixing the wave-front, as speak of any margin 
as determining the price” (p. 94). 

It goes almost without saying that Prof. Davenport abandons 


1 No more significant illustration of the insidiousness of the fallacies thus 
exposed could be found than is {furnished by the fact that after all he has said 
Prof. Davenport frequently allows himself (deliberately) to speak of the “ intersecting 
curves,” and is occasionally guilty of an unconscious lapse such as that on p. 481, 
where he says that ‘‘in the long average, price cannot fall below the marginal 
producer’s sacrifice,” instead of “ the marginal producer cannot in the long average 
maintain a position in which his sacrifice exceeds the price of his product.” 
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the doctrine of specific laws of distribution, and especially of the 
peculiarity of rent as a special category. There is the law of the 
market, and there is nothing else. The Law of Diminishing 
Returns yields nothing but confusions and ambiguities until we 
perceive that “the principle of disadvantage from a poor com- 
bination of factors, and of advantage from a wise combination, is 
applicable not only to the relations of land to the other factors 
in production, but also to the relation of all the other factors to 
land, and to the relations of all the other factors to one another” 
(p. 444). But, unlike many other economists, our author, having 
destroyed the theoretical basis for a special treatment of land, 
resolutely declines to reinstate it on technological and practical 
grounds. On the contrary, he exposes all such attempts to a 
merciless fire, and adds the luminous suggestion that they have 
their real origin in the legal distinction between real and per- 
sonal property. “It would, then, be a most interesting investiga- 
tion, if only one had the necessary learning, to trace out the 
manner and degree of connection between the legal distinction 
of realty from personalty and the economic distinction of land 
from capital. That the parallelism is more than merely fortuitous 
may be taken as beyond doubt” (p. 510). 

The general exposition of the principle of distribution, though 
substantially sound, suffers, in point of clearness, from an attempt 
to make two meanings of “marginal” (recognised as distinct) 
run abreast, and from failure adequately to distinguish between 
the declining significance of homogeneous units successively con- 
sumed, and the varying significance of any unit as it forms a 
member of a larger or smaller group of homogeneous units 
simultaneously engaged in combination with some other factor 
or factors. Moreover, it is the doctrine of substitutions between 
productive factors which gives the finishing touch to the theory 
of distribution and shows the complete analogy between the 
process by which each individual entrepreneur adjusts the 
estimated significance which each factor has for himself to the 
market price, representing the (marginal) significance of the same | 
factor as estimated by others, and the parallel process by which 
the individual consumer so regulates his expenditure as to bring 
the marginal significance of all the articles he consumes into co- 
incidence with their prices. Yet it is not until long after he 
has finished his formal treatment of the problem of distribution 
that Prof. Davenport gives us (on p. 428, for instance) his most 
luminous observations on this theory of marginal substitutions 
which is essential to it. 
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But in spite of such faults of arrangement and the like (our 
criticisms of which might in truth be considerably expanded), it 
is impossible not to be impressed by the sweep of the whole 
demonstration, the unifying of principle, and the absorption of 
apparent obstacles or contrasts into the one continuous move- 
ment from resources commanded to experiences desired. 

Prof. Davenport systematically starts from the point of view 
of the entrepreneur, looks at things first as they appear to him, 
and then goes on to show that the limitations of his point of 
view must be transcended before the economist can be satisfied. 
Hence, perhaps, the title of the book. But the central portions 
in which the special problems of currency, banking, the loan 
fund, credit, crises and depressions are discussed is the part which 
is most closely connected with “Enterprise.” At the same time, 
it is the least satisfactory part. It contains many good sugges- 
tions and shrewd observations, but an apparent want of mathe- 
matical precision vitiates some of the conclusions, and a clue is 
sometimes dropped when it seemed to have been firmly seized. 
Thus on p. 317 the “quantity law” is conclusively rejected. “As 
gold falls in the commodity market, it has to fall as money; 
prices go up.” And, again, “The quantity of media is changed 
as a result—not a cause—of the changed level of prices.” And 
yet on p. 329 we read, “It is evident that, with bimetallism once 
established, the supply of coin for money purposes will be 
greater and general prices higher than had either metal been used 
alone.” ‘Translate this by the formula just given, and it asserts 
that coining two metals at a fixed par will lower the price of both 
of them in the commodity market—for how else could it make 
more coin enter into circulation? But to detect this and other 
such apparent inconsistencies in a writer who has inspired so 
much confidence inevitably suggests to the reviewer the question 


whether he has really understood the author. 
Puitie H. WIcKSTEED 


Production: A Study in Economics. By P. H. CastTBera, of 
Christiania. (London: G. Allen and Co., 1914. Pp. xvi+ 
382. Price 5s. net.) 


THIs is the second edition of a book first published in 1907. 
The author is a banker, and the influence of his profession is 
very manifest throughout the book. There is little in it which 
is new to the student of economics, but the author’s avoidance 
of technical language and his method of analysing concrete cases 
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and tracing out all their connections will probably be useful to 
many who find it difficult to follow the more abstract reasoning 
of the text-books. In his prefatory note he says that the 
root idea of his book is to be found in § 8, “The Distribution 
of Production,” and in § 54, “The Use of Savings.” The former 
section explains how the producers, being unable to divide their 
production among themselves directly, exchange it with the 
traders for gold, and then again return to the traders to exchange 
this gold partly for goods produced in the country, partly for 
foreign goods which the traders had obtained in exchange for 
native produce. The latter shows that savings are first made 
in gold, but correspond to an unconsumed portion of the national 
produce, which is ultimately transformed into articles (factories, 
furniture, &c.) better fitted for accumulation. He then traces the 
movement of goods within the country, the exchange for foreign 
products, the effect of earnings made abroad, the effect of savings ; 
in fact, the whole machinery by which goods produced are brought 
into consumption. The laws of distribution are not discussed, and 
when he touches on the share of the working classes, his training 
as a banker fails him. On the application of public money to 
“socialistic objects, such as meals to poor school children, labourers’ 
pensions, and wages to the holders of a number of little sinecures 
created for persons from the lower classes of society,” he says :— 
“The working classes receive this part of their income as a gift, 
whereas the producers and transformers have to work for their 
income.” The working classes would certainly contend that meals 
and pensions were wages paid in another form. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to an explanation of 
the functions of the banking system, and here he is naturally 
on much surer ground. Deposits, loans, bank-notes, cheques, 
the money market are treated at length, and the constant refer- 
ence to Norwegian experience and conditions gives a certain 
freshness to the discussion. A chapter is devoted to “protection,” 
and he points out that the first effect is to raise the price of the 
goods now produced at home. Subsequently there comes an 
excess of production, and the protected country is forced to 
export ; increased competition at home will also compel a reduc- 
tion of the formerly enhanced prices unless the manufacturers 
combine to keep them up. Small protected countries can hardly 
become exporting countries. Norway, with its waterfalls as a 
source of electricity, might become a manufacturing country, 
and “by submitting to the sacrifices laid upon him by the pro- 
tective duty, the Norwegian of the present day may possibly 
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assist in making Norway, at some future time, a manufacturing 
country. This, however, is only a very distant possibility, so it 
is questionable whether the Norwegians of the present day ought 
on the whole to make any such sacrifice.” 

Henry W. MAcrosty 


Economic Notes on English Agricultural Wages. By R. 
LENNARD. (London: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. 154.) 


THE author, though anxious to avoid a merely inconclusive 
result, is fully alive to the complexities of the problem of State 
regulation of agricultural wages. Within the limit of a small 
book he contrives to deal with many questions in a very pains- 
taking and impartial spirit. The faults, indeed, seem rather on 
the side of over-elaboration rather than the reverse. The clearness 
of the reasoning is rather blurred by the author’s anxiety to omit 
none of the many “possibilities,” and this might lead a casual 
reader to think that the conclusions reached are much less definite 
than a careful study of the book would show them to be. 

The author is definitely in favour of compulsory minimum wages 
for agriculture, and he points out various reasons for thinking that 
this policy would neither cause serious unemployment nor lead 
to any considerable reduction in the numbers employed in agricul- 
ture, though it cannot be said that the latter conclusion is reached 
very decisively. 

The reasoning is not specially novel, but the book serves well 
in bringing together most of what can be said a priori on the 
subject. There is purposely no labouring of the point that wages 
are in many districts miserably low, because, as the author says 
in his preface, ‘‘a demonstration of the possibility of improvement 
is a sufficient reason for action without the sentimental appeal 
provided by a tale of horror.” There is, however, a review of 
the data as to wages, and some ‘interesting novel statistics of 
heights and weights of boys aged twelve in rural schools in a 
number of counties with relatively high wages, and a number 
with relatively low wages (pp. 83 and 84). The figures show, 
curiously enough, that the low-wage counties seem to have slightly 
heavier children than the high-wage counties. Oxfordshire heads 
the list with an average weight of 76 lbs. (based on 489 measure- 
ments), and Derbyshire is lowest with an average of 71°3 lbs. 
(3,540 measurements). The author rightly considers, however, 
that these figures do not refute the generally accepted view that 
where wages are low the worker is apt to be inefficient through 
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lack of adequate nourishment, and that a rise in wages may well 
be expected to lead to improved efficiency. 

The author’s theoretical argument that agricultural labour is 
“cheap” in the sense that “the dearest labour in agriculture 
is cheaper to the employer than the dearest labour in other 
trades” seems open to criticism. Let it be granted that 
agricultural labourers are in a weak position as bargainers, 
through inability to combine, through the fact that the demand 
for their services does not grow as rapidly as_ the 
natural increase in the supply, and through the hindrances to 
free mobility into other trades. It is still not by any means 
clear that they would not be employed up to the point at which 
the marginal labourer is just worth, to the farmer, the wage 
he is paid. If it were the case that numbers increased to such an 
extent that wages were being continually lowered, one might argue 
that the farmer’s tendency to employ them up to the marginal 
point would lag behind the fall in wages. But the fact is that 
wages have risen considerably, showing that, in spite of “im- 
mobility,” there must have been a “pull” from the outside labour 
market, as well as a push from inside the agricultural group. 
The farmer’s marginal men must have been pulled away from 
time to time, for how otherwise can we account for the raising 
of wages? It seems unlikely, therefore, that there is any specially 
wide gap between the wages paid and the worth to the farmer 
of his marginal labour. 

The author considers, however, that even if there is no specially 
wide gap of this kind, it is not very probable that a judicious 
increase of wages would seriously curtail employment in:agricul- 
ture in the actual circumstances. In this connection it would have . 
been interesting, however, if comparison could be made between 
the numbers of men employed on farms in those parts of England 
and Scotland in which wages are high, but in which the type of 
farming is fairly comparable with the type of farming in the low- 
wage counties, and the numbers employed in the latter. It is no 
use comparing the numbers employed over large areas, as is some- 
times done, when the high-wage area is predominantly grass- 
farming. It may be conceded that increased wages, accompanied 
by increased efficiency, will not, in the circumstances of to-day, 
lead to further laying down of land to grass. One would like to 
know, however, whether more efficient and more highly paid 
labour in Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire would enable farmers 
to maintain, or even to improve on, the productiveness of the 
farms, whilst employing distinctly fewer men, and the best indica- 
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tion would seem to be a comparison of numbers employed at the 
present day on good arable or mainly arable farms in Scotland 
and in the low-wage counties respectively, omitting, however, 
the small areas of very exceptional high-farming. It is to be 
hoped that the author will contrive to supplement his careful 
analytical study by some such comparison of facts as this. 

There is another point which is touched upon briefly, but which 
seems deserving of more attention—the influence of the rating 
system. Given that a certain sum of money has to be raised 
locally, how far is it the case, if at all, that the raising of that 
sum by means of a rate on the annual value of immovable property 
gives a bias in the direction of keeping land as rough pasture, 
rather than ploughing it up or otherwise improving it? It seems 
probable that our system of raising local revenue may operate 
strongly in this direction, but it should be possible to show this 
by means of figures, if they could be obtained, relating to estates 
in which changes, one way or the other, have been made. This, 
it is suggested, is another direction in which more concrete in- 
vestigation is possible. These are only a few of the points of 
interest touched upon in this book which may be unreservedly 


recommended ‘to those who are interested in this very live subject. 
C. F. BICKERDIKE 


An Agricultural Faggot: A Collection of Papers on Agricultural 
Subjects. By R. H. Rew, C.B. (London: P. 8S. King. 
1914. Pp. 183. Price 5s.) 


In this volume Mr Rew has collected ten papers, written at 
various times between 1888 and 1913. Thus a quarter of a century 
elapsed between the date of the earliest and latest paper. The 
first half of the period was one of great depression in farming, 
the second was brightened by a slow convalescence. Five of the 
ten chapters, I., IT., IV., VIII., and X, deal with farming and 
farm labour, and the other five mainly with the distribution of 
farm produce. The sticks would have been placed more con- 
veniently in the faggot if this grouping had been followed, 
especially in view of the fact that the latest of the papers in the 
second group was written fourteen, and the earliest twenty-five, 
years before the book was published. 

It appears from the introduction that the papers have been 
printed almost exactly as they were originally written ; they have 
only been “slightly trimmed to lie more conveniently in the 
faggot.” This method of publication has certain disadvantages. 
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Some brief addition to the chapters on Co-operation, showing the 
growth of the movement since 1900, would have been useful. 
When Chapter V. was written there were some thirty co-operative 
societies for the supply of farm requisites; now there are 170 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society, and the turn- 
over of one of them exceeds a quarter million pounds. A similar 
remark applies to Chapter IX., in which Mr. Rew gives good 
reasons for the adoption of the plan of selling stock by live weight. 
It may be gathered from a remark in the introduction that this 
reform has made little progress. In Chapter III., the very inter- 
esting chapter which deals with “English Fairs and Markets,” 
Mr. Rew notes that market authorities are now bound by law to 
provide “sufficient and suitable accommodation” for weighing 
cattle, and one would have been glad to know definitely how far 
advantage is taken of these facilities. This chapter gives a clear 
account of the history of English fairs and markets and of the 
origin of the franchises which they enjoy. For some reason fairs 
were especially numerous in the eastern and south-eastern 
counties. Of the total number, 1,691, in existence in England 
and Wales in 1792 no less than 489 belonged to the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, and Kent. A hundred years 
later only 109 survived in these five counties. The reader would 
be glad to be told whether the few instances of taking market 
tolls in kind noted as remaining in 1892, when the paper was 
written, have outlived the criticism of a practical age, and whether 
octroi is still levied on goods entering the towns of Carlisle and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Turning to the papers dealing with the history of* farming, 
we find in Chapter I., a paper read last year to the Farmers’ Club, 
a brief outline of the progress of English agriculture from the 
Conquest to the present day. It begins with a short, but sufficient, 
description of farming as it was practised for well-nigh three 
centuries, from the latter half of the eleventh to the economic 
revolution produced by the Black Death in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Something of the same sort is occurring to-day 
in the north-west of India from the same cause: There the 
tendency to substitute contract for status in the case of village 
menials, which the introduction of our legal system started, 
has been greatly accelerated by the ravages of plague. For 
centuries Parliaments strove to control the movement in England, 
but Mr. Rew evidently thinks that the legislative restrictions 
imposed were really futile. The enclosure of open arable fields 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to make room for sheep, 
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was a step in the long process which, except in the Midlands and 
a few counties elsewhere, had gone very far before the first 
enclosure Act was passed about the year 1700. The main changes 
in the practice and character of British farming in the last century 
and a half are duly noted in Mr. Rew’s excellent sketch. In 
Chapter IV., on the “ Migration of Agricultural Labourers,” there 
is a temperate discussion of a thorny question. It was written in 
1892, and an addition of a few paragraphs describing the later 
history of some of the remedies that have been tried would have 
been useful. For example, when the paper was written the 
encouragement of small holdings had not passed the stage of 
suggestion, and the extent to which the first Act on the subject, 
which was passed soon afterwards, and later legislation, have 
borne fruit might usefully have been noted. 

A fuller account of English farming in the fifty years which 
followed the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846 is given in 
Chapter II. When it was written agriculture was in an evil case. 
Wheat reached its bottom prices between 1893 and 1896. Mr. 
Rew states the fact, which is emphasised by Mr. Prothero in 
“English Farming Past and Present,” that the main object of the 
Corn Laws when first introduced, and for centuries afterwards, 
was not the protection of any class, or even of any industry, but 
the securing for the nation of abundance of food at a reasonable 
cost. The aim was not high, but uniform, prices. The ill-judged 
legislation passed in 1815 made the Corn Laws protective in a 
bad sense, and involved the downfall of the whole system. While 
Mr. Rew wisely declines to dogmatise either as to probable effects 
of the retention of protection in the past or the possibility of a 
revival in the future, his final chapter on the differences between 
French and English farming throws some light on the former, and 
his remark that the demand for a minimum wage for workers may 
in the end involve some return to protection is worth noting. 
But the prudent farmer will refuse to trust to any possible fiscal 
measure as a means of working out agrarian salvation. 

. J. M. Dovlz 


The Land and the Commonwealth. By 'T. E. Marks. (London : 
P.S. King. 1913. Pp. xxv+314.) 


THE “ Land Question” is sweeping all before it in the political 
world as suddenly as Rag-time and the Tango recently swept 
all before them in the ball-room and the music-hall. ‘Two or 
three years ago, how many politicians knew that there was such 
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a thing as a “Land Question”? But ever since Mr. Lloyd George 
announced his intention of dealing with the conditions of 
agricultural labour and with other problems more or less 
closely connected with the land, politicians of every party have 
been tumbling over each other in their anxiety to produce a 
land programme. Little wonder, then, that professional 
publicists and good Liberals eager to prove their value to the 
Party are bombarding the public with books and pamphlets on 
the question of the land. Reputations and money are doubtless 
to be made out of this new form of land boom. 

These circumstances alone can explain the publication of 
Mr. Marks’ book. Three years ago, we imagine, no publisher 
would have looked at it. It is indeed a purely ephemeral work, 
and would have no popular appeal were it not for the peculiar 
conditions of the moment. It makes no material contribution 
to our knowledge of facts, and theory it hardly professes to 
touch upon. It contains, in short, an analysis of the problems 
which would have been achieved by any person of ordinary 
intelligence who had read his newspapers and reviews during the 
last six months. Some perorations are added which would do 
well enough on a country platform, but do not fire the imagina- 
tion when set down in print. Here is one example :—‘‘ These 
reforms are not idealistic: they are in every way practical. If 
they were adopted they would give the agricultural labourer a 
new interest in his toil. No longer would he suffer under the 
monotony and drudgery of his life: he would become a new 
creature, and sensible of a dignity which has too long been with- 
held from him.” 

Apart from purple patches, Mr. Marks confines himself in 
the main to a statement in general terms of grievances which are 
now familiar, and to the suggestion of certain remedies. Con- 
siderations of space make it impossible to follow him over the 
whole of the ground that he traverses. It imust suffice to say 
that he travels over most of the country that is marked out for 
the forthcoming land campaign: rents, wages, and housing in 
rural districts, the leasehold system and settled estates, the 
assessment of landed property to rates and taxes—all are con- 
sidered in turn. A volume of this size would hardly be expected 
to offer an exhaustive discussion of such numerous and com- 
plicated topics. Mr. Marks’ book will prove of value to those 
who wish to master in a few hours the case against the land 
system, but to those who wish to enter at all deeply into the 
matter it will be of little assistance. 
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The remedies suggested also conform to familiar models. A 
minimum wage for agriculture, rent courts, and leasehold en- 
franchisement are the most prominent. The Single Tax is con- 
demned, but the total relief of improvements from rates is 
recommended. Mr. Marks does not, either by abstract argument 
or by the submission of evidence, help us to solve the more serious 
difficulties in the way of introducing these reforms. He tells us, 
however, that the groundwork of his book was completed before 
Mr. Lloyd George put forward his proposals or the Liberal Land 
Enquiry Committee had published their report. Herein lies such 
importance as his work possesses. It affords one more illustration 
of the remarkable agreement among practical men as to the 
general character of the reforms needed. G. F. SHOVE 


The Foundations of International Polity. By NorMAN ANGELL. 
(London : William Heinemann. 1914. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE case against armaments made by Mr. Angell in The Great 
Illusion was so far complete that he has found little that is 
really new to add to it since. His subsequent publications have 
been for the most part illustrations of his original arguments 
with reference to current events. And the present volume, a 
collection of lectures delivered before various colleges and institutes 
after the propaganda of The Great Illusion had attracted wide 
attention, is not much more than a restatement. There is, how- 
ever, this difference : that Mr. Angell, having launched his theory, 
is now engaged in meeting hostile criticism, and different points 
of the case are developed and emphasised to meet the attacks 
of the critics. For instance, much stress is laid on the refutation 
of the contention, perhaps most dear of all to militarists, that 
human nature is unchangeable, and that men will always in cases 
of extreme dissension resort to arms. It is hard to believe that 
any self-respecting critic, after reading these lectures in which 
Mr. Angell demonstrates not once only that the use of force is 
the negation of reason, and that man’s rational progress is there- 
fore directly away from the settlement of disputes by force, can 
ever again put forward this absurd dogma. It is just in this 
matter, the exposure of popular fallacies and assertion of unwel- 
come truths, that the author deserves his great reputation as a 
pamphleteer. Regarded as a complete volume rather than a 
number of disconnected lectures, The Foundations of International 
Polity is guilty of much wearisome iteration. This, however, as 
Mr. Angell tells us in the preface, is left uncorrected out of policy. 
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The book is intended primarily to meet objections. And since 
the same point is never twice expressed in exactly the same terms, 
an objector may evade the reasoning in one place, only to find 
himself headed off thirty pages further on. 

Mr. Angell’s main position is so well-known that there is no 
need to notice_it here. In so far as his arguments are directed 
simply against armaments and the settlement of disputes by 
force, they seem to be conclusive. There is, however, a weakness 
in the further inference which he seems to draw, that with the 
scrapping of armaments goes also the end of international rivalry 
and injustice. That this is not a necessary corollary is excellently 
shown by an illustration given by Mr. Angell himself of the 
futility of war. Over the question of the Panama Canal tolls 
America infringed a treaty and used an insolence towards England 
in the matter that in the case of Germany would certainly have 
involved a casus belli. There was, however, no war, not even 
a rumour of war. And why? Simply because, as Mr. Angell 
says, our economic dependence on America made her, so far as 
we were concerned, obviously impregnable. The economic was 
stronger than the military weapon, and we could do nothing but 
submit. Now this is an admirable proof of the futility of war, 
but it is an equally good one that the end of war is not also the 
end of international tyranny. It simply means that for bullying 
by force there may be substituted bullying by other methods. And 
when we realise what nations are likely to enjoy this irresistible 
economic force, America, Russia, perhaps China, in fact all the 
nations least educated politically, there is no cause for very great 
confidence. Mr. Angell, of course, makes the point that, since 
eonomic and national divisions do not coincide, and it is conse- 
quently impossible in the modern world for a nation to strike 
economically with any certainty of hitting its adversary rather 
than itself, therefore international economic war is unprofitable 
and unlikely to take place. But to be assured of this we must 
wait until internal government is so far improved that it really 
represents the will of the nation and cannot be used in the service 
of vested interests; which even in the nations most developed 
politically is still far from being a fact. 

On the subject of international rivalry as opposed to co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Angell is again rather unduly optimistic. It is not the 
case, he says, that individuals and nations are rivals in the struggle 
for existence. On the contrary, so far is the Englishman from 
being the natural enemy of the foreigner that he is actually 
dependent for his very livelihood on the co-operation of millions 
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of foreigners whom he never has, and never can, see. Taking 
a short time view, this is probably true. But granting that at 
the present moment science and the opening up of new countries 
have suspended the action of the law of diminishing returns, 
yet natural increase must in course of time again justify the old 
doctrine of Malthus. When the law is acting sharply, then in 
a@ sense men again become- competitors for the means of sub- 
sistence. Some solution of this rivalry must be found. Either 
there might be a return to wars of extermination, or, if the old 
international organisation was broken up, a policy of laissez-faire 
might prevail by which the fittest economically would survive ; 
this would very possibly effect the extermination of the white races. 
(The black races, for instance, in America, have an economic 
advantage over white men in that they require less food in propor- 
tion to their efficiency.) Or, finally, if a highly-developed inter- 
national polity were evolved and a government set up representing 
the general will of mankind, with work not of arbitration but 
administration, then the world might be divided in such a way 
as to support not those only most economically fitted, but the 
best men from every point of view of all races. For this solution 
to be reached it is evident that the political education, especially 
of the backward nations, must be rapidly pushed forward. Failing 
this we must, in spite of Mr. Angell, look forward to much 
cruelty, military or economic; it is not clear that the former is 
the worst. 
F. McM. HarpMAN 


Immigration: A World Movement and its American Significance. 
By Henry Pratr FaircHinp. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1913. Pp. ix+455. Price 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. FAIRCHILD’s book represents the increasing disquiet with 
which many Americans are beginning to regard the immigration 
stream. He argues that the problem has changed ; that the immi- 
grants of to-day are less desirable than the immigrants of a genera- 
tion back, and America less capable of assimilating them—and 
that, therefore, the policy of the country must be adapted to the 
new conditions. He looks to “some far-reaching, inclusive plan 
of regulation . . . in which all countries concerned will concur ” ; 
or, failing that, to a radical restriction of the numbers of immi- 
grants until such plan can be devised. The evils which have 
brought about this change of feeling in America Mr. Fairchild 
attributes mainly to the ‘new immigration” ; and he brings out 
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very clearly the distinction between this “new immigration,” 
artificially stimulated, and derived from Southern and Eastern 
Europe, and the old, which was a far more spontaneous flow, 
from the Northern countries of Europe. The “new immigration” 
became important in the ’eighties, and has since increased very 
rapidly, while the old has dwindled. At the same time the United 
States has changed greatly, owing to the growth of industrial and 
urban life, the filling up of its vacant land, and the increasing 
proportion of foreign-born to native inhabitants—all matters which 
affect its power of assimilating newcomers. The general course 
of the immigration movement Mr. Fairchild sketches in several 
interesting historical chapters, and then devotes the main body 
of his book to a study of the effects of the great volume of immi- 
gration. In this respect he pays but scanty attention to what 
America owes in a general way to her immigrant population, but 
he makes a careful study of the connection between the un- 
restricted immigration and such developments as the decline in 
the native birth-rate, the depression of the wages of native 
workers, the increase of pauperism, the formation of racial groups, 
the decline in the average efficiency of the population, and the 
recurrence of industrial crises. Directly or indirectly, the immi- 
grants have played some part in all these things, though it is not 
easy in every case to determine exactly what part. 

But the immigration question is not simply economic in its 
bearings. In a new country its significance is very great, since 
it touches the making of the nation. or good and evil, the 
immigration stream has been one of the main influences in 
American history in the last hundred years. It has delayed the 
formation of a distinctive race and culture in America. The many 
new elements in the population have yet to be mingled to form 
a race, and their various national characteristics united in the evo- 
lution of a culture. The Americans have spread across the continent 
a civilisation of great material power, but it is a civilisation and not 
a culture, and the America of the future is still in the making. 
Moreover, the movement has provided a constant connection with 
Europe. Geographically separate, politically aloof, the United ’ 
States has, none the less, been closely bound up with the life 
of Europe by this ever-flowing stream of people. It has not had 
the separate and individual development that its other conditions 
promised. None the less, in spite of the thirty millions of immi- 
grants who have entered the country since 1820, the civilisation of 
America remains American. No part of American life has been 
Germanised or Italianised, or become Czech or Greek. Anglo- 
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Saxon ideas in politics and economics keep control, and there is 
no race sectionalism in the country. The superior mental force 
of American life has ensured this degree of assimilation, and pre- 
dicates in the long run a complete assimilation. The formation 
of race groups, which Mr. Fairchild discusses, seems not an 
enduring phenomenon, but a matter affecting the first generation 
of immigrants; for the fact is that the race feeling of the im- 
migrant, which differentiates him from his American environment, 
is weak relatively to the desire for betterment which has placed 
him in it, and which steadily assimilates him to it. But, though 
the Anglo-Saxon controls the progress of civilisation, in the long 
run a new race will be formed whose capacities will be the deter- 
mining influence in American life. Immigration not only leads 
to the forming of new races, it also tends to the equalising of 
economic conditions between the various countries affected. The 
existence of a flow of population from one country to another 
is due to a real or supposed superiority of conditions, usually 
economic conditions, in the receiving country, and the effect of 
the flow tends to diminish this superiority. So long as America 
permits a relatively free immigration, immigration will con- 
tinue, until the other nations of the world cease to believe that 
her standard of life is superior to their own. In such a process 
it is natural that a time arrives when the receiving country becomes 
apprehensive as to the loss of its relative superiority and as to 
the change in its race character, and contemplates the application 
of a reasoned policy to a process of nature. America seems to-day 
to be moving towards that point. 

Mr. Fairchild has given us a broad, careful, and valuable study 
of the American problem. With the latest statistics he has been 
able to deal with new features in the question like the counter 
movement of returning immigrants, and he also writes in an 
interesting way of the effect of emigration on some of the countries 
of Europe. He has not, we think, demonstrated that America 
could have made her present progress had she followed a less 
liberal policy in this matter, or even that she could have held 
Western America against the Asiatic invasion, but in a sane and 
sympathetic way he has stated the case for a new attitude to 


a changed problem. 
EK. A. BENIANS 
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Social. Reform, as related to Realities and Delusions : An Examina- 
tion of the Increase and Distribution of Wealth from 1801 
to 1910. By W. H. Mattock. (London: John Murray. 
1914. Pp. xii+391.) 


Tue following astonishing statement, on pp. 337-8 of Mr. 
Mallock’s book, shows the conclusions to which his examination 
of statistics leads him :—‘‘The most drastic redivision conceivable 
of the entire present income of this country ... would... 
yield an income of £36 per inhabitant, as against £34, which is, 
under existing conditions, the average per head of the classes not 
subject to income-tax; and the increase would be more than 
neutralised by the equalisation of taxes, rates, and savings. The 
average net income per family of five persons, in which such a 
redivision would result, would be theoretically about £130. The 
average net income per family of the classes not subject to income- 
tax is, at the present time, about £150.” 

So far as can be gathered from the extremely confusing arrange- 
ment of the book, which contains no table, no cross references, 
an erroneous index, much repetition, and interminable verbosity, 
the figures quoted are obtained as follows :— 





£000,000. £000,000 
Assessed to Income Tax less Total national income sc en 4,020 
exemptions so eee eee; FORO BROVOAIGO® 25 os5 ese) Sues: ae 720 
Subtract extra allowance for —- 
upkeep cia" cess ceuet aga) LD Below £160 2. sce ass ces sas «800 
— 720 
Subtract also : 
Income from abroad ..» £00 
Fancy values .. ... ... 30 
Saving teal dGs. sen en Ee 
— 380 
Available income above £160 ... 340 
oe » below £160 ... 1,300 
Total available for division ... $1,640 





Space does not permit the examination of each of these totals, 
no one of which is certain. The subtraction of the £100,000,000 
for upkeep of capital is based on the idea that the sum of 
£175,000,000 estimated for this purpose in the Census of Produc- 
tion is all of it returned as income, and ought therefore to be 
exempted, instead of the £67,000,000 actually allowed. There 
seems to be no reason for accepting this view. The “fancy 
values” are inflated values of services and houses which depend 
on the existence of large incomes. The amount below £160 is 
obtained by subtracting the corrected income above £160 from 
the supposed national total. This total is supposed to come from 
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the Census of Production and to be accepted by expert statisticians 
(p. 114); actually so large a total has generally been obtained 
by allowing for undeclared foreign and home income, and not 
allowing an additional sum for upkeep, and in fact only 1,000 to 
1,100 millions has been generally included for income below £160. 

Taking this deflated total for higher incomes and inflated total 
for lower, Mr. Mallock assumes that there were 1,400,000 income- 
tax payers in 1910, thus calmly adding 300,000 to the estimates 
generally made, and recently confirmed by the statements con- 
nected with this year’s Budget. He then assumes that to each 
income-tax payer corresponds a family of five persons, making 
no allowance for the possibility of two income-tax payers in a 
family, and (in another connection) assuming that a family that 
has one income-tax payer contains no other earner. He next 
plays about with the Census of Population figures till he has two 
and one half incomes per non-income-tax paying family (wage- 
earners or middle class); or, to put the arithmetic otherwise, he 
finds 38,000,000 persons in 7,600,000 households to participate 
in his £1,300,000,000, and so obtains £170 per household, or 
£34 per person. Most statisticians would give about £25 per 
person. He gets £36 per person (all classes together) by dividing 
the national income reduced by income from abroad and savings 
and fancy values by the whole population; £40 would be quite 
as reasonable an estimate on his basis. Thus the figures in the 
first half of the sentence are obtained. He assumes that the 
classes not subject to income-tax save or pay in rates and taxes 
£20 a year, and so gets £150 per annum as their net income “at 
present” (the dates to which his figures relate are very vague). 
He then makes a most astonishing blunder; for having already 
subtracted £160,000,000 for the savings of the income-tax paying 
class, he takes it off over again, and reduces his £1,640,000,000 
by a further £450,000,000 for taxes, rates, and savings, and so 
arrives at the £130 net income per family in the second half of 
his quoted sentence. It may be wondered whether the author’s 
numerous following will accept his discovery that the families 
of the well-to-do, if it were not for income from abroad, would 
spend less than the working-class.! 

This resulting statement is only the climax of a series of grave 
misunderstandings and mishandlings of current statistics, com- 


1 Apart from this mistake Mr. Mallock’s average income-tax-paying family 
appears to have £515, of which it pays £100 in rates and taxes, saves £115, wastes 
£20 in expenditure at fancy values, and has £280 to spend. Of the whole, £140 
comes from foreign investments. The mistake leaves him only £165 to spend. 


GG 2 
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mitted without any knowledge of their inadequacy for the author’s 
purpose or any perception of the cumulation of errors to which 
a continual bias in selection leads. If this were only an incident in 
an otherwise important work, it would not be necessary to 
emphasise so much this statistical ineptitude; but the whole 
purpose of the book, in spite of its misleading title, is simply an 
attack on what the author regards as the programmes of various 
schools of Socialists and Radicals, and the principal weapon used 
is criticism of the statistical statements they are supposed to 
have made. There has, no doubt, been gross exaggeration by 
some speakers and writers of the proportion that unearned income 
bears to earned, and a sober and straightforward criticism of any 
mistakes which are still currently held would be of great service ; 
but the writer of the sentence which I have endeavoured to pillory 
is not entitled to accuse anyone of bias or of mistakes. 

The way in which Mr. Mallock garbles his quotations is nearly 
as serious as his abuse of statistics. For example, he has “‘dis- 
covered” the detailed report of Pitt’s income-tax statistics, which 
he quite erroneously supposes not to have been known,! and to 
which he attaches undue importance; in dealing with them he 
adds one-eighth to all without explanation ; he assumes that there 
are only five persons to a family, takes all persons with less than 
£160 in 1801 as belonging to the working-class, divides £60 by 
52 and gets 22s. as the quotient, and manages to give the reader 
the idea that all this is to be found in an official report published 
in 1802 collating incomes and population; this he does by not 
distinguishing the statements in the reports from the deductions 
he makes himself (pp. 53-5). 

On pp. 181-2 he quotes from the British Association Committee 
on small incomes, which he says received ‘‘semi-official assistance 
of an exceptional kind” (which was not the case) ; this he merges, 
on pp. 57-8, with the Wage Census of 1906, of which no summary 
report has been published, and which excludes agricultural 
labourers, coal-miners, and other important classes, and his word- 
ing gives the impression that the very hazardous statements with 
which he follows are made on their joint authority. His actual 
words are: “It appears from a comprehensive analysis of the 
Board of Trade Returns, supplemented by the results of a semi- 
official enquiry, recently carried out by a committee of well-known 
economists, that . . . about 2,000,000 [adult male workers] 


1 Statistical Journal, 1914, p. 200 and p. 676. Any one can find the figures the 
author uses by spending five minutes intelligently in the Newspaper Room of the 
British Museum. 
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earned less than 22s. a week, etc.” Nothing resembling this 
statement is to be found in the Committee’s report or the Board 
of Trade Returns; it is entirely Mr. Mallock’s. 

On p. 350 he gives, on the authority of the present reviewer, 
statements, relating to the year 1880, of the income of the popula- 
tion per head and of the working-class per head. The book to 
which he refers deals with 1882 or 1883, not 1880, and does not 
give any of the statements he makes. 

We are promised a book in the near future as to rational 
constructive reform, now that the author has demolished the 
fallacies of his opponents ; but we can hardly hope that it will be 
very helpful, for the author regards existing discontent as quite 
unreasonable, and does not understand that among its principal 
causes are the perception, or belief, that real wages have recently 
been stationary and falling, and that there is an enormous amount 
of poverty due to sheer inadequacy of current wages of regular 
unskilled labour to maintain a tolerable standard of living. 

A. L. Bowley 


Insurance and the State. By W. F. GrepHart, PH.D. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. Pp. xiii. +228. 
Price 5s. 6d.) 

Dr. GEPHART, who is Professor of Economics at Washington 

University, deserves credit for having written on a subject which, 

as he himself laments, has received from the standpoint of “formal 


study and writing . . . surprisingly little attention in the 
United States,” and which has certainly received scant attention 
in England. 


The plan of his little book is a good one—he divides it up 
roughly into three equal parts, dealing respectively with the nature 
and relation to the State of Life, Fire, and Social insurance ,—for 
clearly each branch has its individual problems. Closer study of it, 
however, leads to disappointments. The first is due purely to the 
scope of the inquiry : the author looks at things as an American 
and a good deal of his argument cannot be applied at all to the 
solution of English difficulties. Insurance in America is under 
the eye not of the Federal Government, but of the individual 
States, the result being a medley of conditions analogous to the 
confusion that used to exist in the States of Germany. It is 
another instance of the peculiar legislative difficulties of the 
United States to which, for instance, Professor Taussig calls 
attention : “The national Government lacks constitutional power. 
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The several States cannot act in unison, and yet are deterred from 
proceeding separately by mutual fears and jealousies.” The 
manner in which Germany attacked the problem of social insur- 
ance is well known, but she also reduced the rest of her insurance 
system to order by the very important measure of 1901, just as 
thirty years or so before she had grappled with the chaotic con- 
ditions of her currency and banking. What exactly Dr. Gephart 
proposes for America is not clear. We gather, though, that State 
insurance to him means, not a system of complete control by the 
Federal Government, but a more perfect supervision on the part 
of each separate State with a greater degree of uniformity as 
between them all. Even then he is not at all settled in mind. 
Thus at one moment he is inclined to be light-hearted about con- 
stitutional barriers: ‘Constitutions and laws . . . present but 
temporary obstacles to the assumption or even monopolisation of 
the insurance business by the State” (p. 9); at another he is 
palpably depressed: ‘“‘What troublesome questions might arise 
under . . . provisions of the federal constitution in the event 
that a State should endeavour to monopolise insurance cannot 
be predicted” (p. 79). 

The book, whilst American in outlook, does not, it is true, 
altogether ignore the conditions in other countries, but little 
attempt is made to apply the experience of those countries to 
American problems, and the chapter on “State Insurance in 
Practice,” which aims at summarising what other countries have 
done, is valueless. Germany, to take one example, is dismissed 
in four lines (its social insurance is promised consideration later, 
a promise which is very inadequately fulfilled), the burden of the 
four lines being that some German States, such as Bavaria, furnish 
instances of public insurance, but no example of State monopoly. 
The truth of the matter is that Bavaria itself presents a typical 
example of State monopoly. 

Even within the limits set by the scope of the book, 
there are serious defects. To do Dr. Gephart justice, 
his preface modestly claims to raise rather than to answer 
questions. Throughout, however, the great broad questions at 
issue are not brought easily or naturally into our minds. For 
instance, there is not sufficient insistence upon compulsory in- 
surance and State monopoly as two distinct proposals, and those 
points to which Dr. Gephart does give more emphasis are rather 
confused for us by his entirely laudable desire to be perfectly 
fair to both sides. It is, in fact, rather as if private and public 
insurance had been started off tied neck to neck, so that if one 
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should get in front it could not in any case be very far in front, 
or for very long ; and if Dr. Gephart does not actually back them 
both, at any rate he cannot bear to see either of them beaten. 
Such a fault, all the same, is akin to virtue: there are others 
which need more excuse. The assertion that voluntary insurance 
in America far exceeds in volume the insurance of the rest of the 
world (p. 5) has no particular bearing one way or the other, but 
is difficult to reconcile with figures. The preliminary inquiry into 
the character of insurance in general affords an example of the 
sort of looseness of reasoning which manifests itself at times. 
Insurance is defined as the combination of a “number of in- 
dividuals necessarily exposed to a risk for the purpose of collec- 
tively assuming, and therefore distributing, a risk otherwise borne 
by the individual” (p. 5). Any attempt to apply the definition to 
life insurance leads to absurdity. We are told later on that death, 
among other things, is a risk in this sense, and again that 
insurance is a means of reducing such risks; from all of which 
we should have to infer that death is a risk which is reduced by 
insurance because of its being thereby shared between us and 
others. 

When we come to the section on social insurance, we still find 
our attention directed almost exclusively to the American position, 
and America alone of leading nations clings to the idea of a 
limited responsibility for accidents on the employer’s part, 7.e., 
responsibility only when his negligence can be proved. All the 
evils that can result from that attitude are present in the United 
States—the long-drawn-out law-suit, the growing friction between 
man and master, the hope of a prize and the fear of a blank in 
the lottery in which not only injured workmen, but hosts of 
unscrupulous lawyers take part. In a word, the attitude typified 
by such a passage as the following becomes inevitable: “It was 
not to be expected . . . that the insurance company should serve 
the working men. ... The company could not at the same 
time be a protector to the employer against his workmen and a 
preserver of the interests of the workmen” (p 188). Here the 
two broad issues are, therefore : first, should the present system 
remain or should the principle of virtually complete liability be 
adopted? and second!y (a) should there be compulsion to insure? 
(b) should there be State institutions either with or without 
monopoly? ‘These two issues Dr. Gephart fails to keep distinct. 
He confuses us at the outset by stating that “most of the im- 
portant European countries have made this form of insurance 
compulsory” (p. 183), when apparently what he means is that 
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they have recognised the principle of the wider liability of em- 
ployers. At least, one can only adopt that interpretation of his 
words in view of his subsequent statement that the character 
of social insurance makes compulsion “the only possible working 
basis” (p. 183), when in truth the English system offers an 
outstanding instance of a liability imposed without any restrictive 
regulations at all as to insurance. There is nothing in the world 
to compel an English employer to insure in any institution against 
accidents to his men, except perhaps his common sense. The 
author does not defend present conditions in America (which in 
some of the States are undergoing modification), but he again con- 
fuses the issue by using the fact of some of the existing evils as 
an argument in favour of a State monopoly, when possibly they 
only constitute an argument for a new law of liability. Things 
become further complicated when he first assures us that “it is 
not because of any lack of constitutional power to regulate the 
private companies that a State monopoly should be urged” 
(p. 186), and then offers us, as reasons for urging it, alleged 
ailments of the insurance organism which seemingly the kind of 
regulation spoken of could cure. It must in fairness be added 
that possibly some of the statements made are not to be regarded 
as indicative of what Dr. Gephart thinks, but of what other people 
think. Frequently throughout the book it is difficult to decide by 
whom an argument is being advanced, whether by the author 
himself, or by the man on the other side of the fence. 

There is, then, no broad statement of the case, no clear 
presentation of the issue—or surely we should have some reference 
to the contrasting modes of dealing with the problem illustrated 
so conveniently in English and German methods respectively. 
Certainly the author does refer in his concluding chapter (which 
devotes some dozen pages to sickness, old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance without adding anything to our knowledge) to 
German social insurance as a whole, and oddly enough this one 
subject is evidently regarded as being quite non-controversial : 
“In Germany social insurance commands the approval of all classes 
by its results. It has produced a powerful effect in the . . . life of 
the German people, and has doubtless had not a little to do in 
bringing to the Germans that reputation which they have for 
industrial efficiency” (p. 220). 

The impression with which this final section of the book leaves 
us is that social insurance is good, but State social insurance is 
better, and an equal mixture of State social insurance and volun- 
tary social insurance is best of all; that in any case it is to be 
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questioned whether a system of social insurance by the State is 
possible when you have America to deal with; and anyhow you 
can never tell, for “it is manifest that experience alone can prove 


or disprove many of these contentions” (p. 207). 
A. FINGLAND JACK 


A History of Socialism. By Tomas Kirxur. Fifth edition, 
revised and largely rewritten by Edward R. Pease. (London : 
A. & C. Black. 1913. Pp. ix+490.) 


TuHIs book, the first edition of which was published in 1892, 
has for some time been recognised as the best brief introduction 
to the theories of the most famous Socialists. In the present 
edition considerable changes have been made by Mr. Pease, the 
Secretary of the Fabian Society. The first nine chapters, which 
deal with Socialist thought from St. Simon to Marx, and with the 
beginnings of the modern Socialist movement, are virtually un- 
altered. Additions have been made to Chapters X. (Revolution 
in Russia) and XI. (Anarchism and Syndicalism). Chapters XII. 
(The Progress of Socialism Abroad), XIII. (The Modern Inter- 
national) and XIV. (The English School of Socialism) are the 
exclusive handiwork of Mr. Pease. The two final chapters are 
a condensation of the six final chapters of the previous edition, in 
which Kirkup attempted to “interpret ” Socialism to his readers. 

Mr. Pease has also added some appendices, including the Basis 
of the Fabian Society and a chronological list of general strikes, 
beginning thus (p. 467) :— 

“B.c. 494. Italy. Rome. Plebeians marched to the Sacred 
Mount. Complete victory. Syndicalists regard the success of the 
first recorded general strike as a good augury.” 

But, apparently, there were no more general strikes till 1874! 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Pease’s revision has improved the 
book. Kirkup was concerned, primarily, with men, with the 
theories of bold and original, though often grossly inaccurate, 
thinkers. Mr. Pease is concerned, primarily, with movements. 
He is, indeed (p. ix.), “convinced that historians will recognise 
that the successor(sic) to Kar] Marx in the leadership of Socialist 
thought belongs to Sidney Webb,” but of the thought of Sidney 
Webb, or of any other modern Socialist, he has very little to say. 

On the other hand, he has much to say of the procedure at 
International Socialist Congresses, of the circulation of various 
Socialist journals, and of the details of Socialist organisations, from 
Bulgaria to the Argentine. Most of this rather tedious information 
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is quite out of place in a book of this type. Further, the electoral 
statistics, with which Mr. Pease makes great play, do not bear 
the interpretation which he seeks to put upon them. The growing 
strength of the so-called Socialist parties throughout the world 
is no index of the growth of distinctly Socialist opinion. All 
Socialist parties, as measured by their strength at the polls, con- 
tain, no doubt, a nucleus of genuine Socialists, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this nucleus is ever very large. Most of 
the four million Germans who voted Social Democrat at the last 
elections voted for Parliamentary Government, for freedom of 
speech and public meeting, for a lowering of the tariff, and, no 
doubt, in a general way for social reform and against certain 
features of the existing order. But they did not vote for the 
nationalisation of any of the means of production, nor is there 
any evidence to show how they would vote on such an issue, unless 
it be the naive passage in which Mr. Pease informs us (p. 313) 
that in North Germany “any proposals for increasing State 
management of industry are distasteful to the Social Democrats, 
because they would limit the political freedom of the workpeople 
concerned” ! 

What is true of Germany is true, with slight modifications, 
of most other countries. The so-called “Socialist Movement” is 
a movement not towards more socialistic forms of industry, but 
towards more democratic forms of government. The advance of 
the Socialist movement is not the same thing as the advance of 
Socialism. 

The weakness of such a passage as the following (p. 307) is, 
therefore, obvious :— ; 

‘“‘As the conversion of Europe to Christianity occupied ap- 
proximately 1,000 years, and went on steadily, irresistibly, and 
without substantial check, so the conversion of Europe to 
Socialism is proceeding as steadily, as irresistibly, and with even 
less sign of reaction, and at ten times the pace, so that it is hard 
to believe that within a century of the death of Marx any civilised 
country will remain where it is not triumphant.” 

As might be expected, Mr. Pease has much to say in praise of 
the Fabian Society (pp. 367-381), and gives us a frank description 
of its methods and point of view. The characteristic Fabian habit 
of mind is said to be partly due to the fact that several of the 
original Fabians were in Government service as first division clerks. 
“To men in such service many ways of influencing political action 
are apparent which the outsider cannot realise. The country is not 
so much governed by the votes of the electors as by the ideas put 
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into the heads of official persons . . . know more than other 
people, know what you want, and you can make other people 
carry out your ideas” (p. 379). 

We have here an interesting exception to the general rule that 
the Socialist movement throughout the world is a democratic 
movement. 

But it seems probable that the historian of the future will 
assign to the Fabian Society a slightly less prominent place in 
the world’s history than does Mr. Pease. 

Hua DAtton 


The Civil Service of Great Britain. By Rosert Moses, Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Studies, Vol. lvii., No.1. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. London: P. 8. King, 1914. 
Pp. 324. $2.00.) 


THIs volume does not purport to be a detailed study of either 
the history or the present organisation of the British civil service. 
It is an account, and in the main a panegyric, of what the author 
regards as the “brilliant and far-sighted plan to attract the most 
intelligent and capable young men in universities into the Govern- 
ment service,” by means of a system of competitive examinations 
and the broad division of the service between a comparatively 
small, highly educated class recruited (in fact, though not form- 
ally) from a limited field, and a large, moderately educated class 
of officials admitted by examinations of a lower grade, and de- 
barred from rising, save in exceptional cases, into the higher 
division. Dr. Moses gives a useful account of the discussions 
in which this scheme took its rise, the criticisms which it has 
encountered from time to time, and the various official inquiries 
into its operation, ending with the present Royal Commission ; 
and though his work contains, in this respect, little that will be 
new to English readers, it offers to American readers a valuable 
addition and corrective to the classical work of Eaton. 

The main purpose of Dr. Moses is to urge the introduction of 
a similar mode of recruitment into the federal service of the 
United States, whose present system is “to attract a very miscel- 
laneous and often ill-educated division of clerks by quasi-com- 
petitive examinations of the lowest conceivable standard, and 
to wait in vain for them to develop first-rate administrative 
ability.” With this purpose in mind, it seems a little unfortunate 
that the publication of the work before us could not have been 
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deferred until after the issue of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed in 1912 (the evidence is extensively used). It 
is no doubt interesting to the American reader to learn that, in 
Dr. Moses’ opinion, “with due regard to the evidence, the present 
Royal Commission can hardly come to other” than certain con- 
clusions; it would be more practically useful for him to know 
the conclusiéns actually reached, and a delay of a very few months 
would have made this possible. Admittedly, on some important 
points Dr. Moses has anticipated the findings of the Commission. 
Thus his dicta (p. 242) that “free education from the primary 
schools through the universities in liberal arts or science be in- 
sured to every ambitious and deserving pupil; that the Civil 
Service examinations for such positions as boy clerkships and 
second division clerkships be arranged in conformity with primary 
and secondary education standards, so as to encourage and stimu- 
late effort in the free schools,” and that ‘‘the examinations for 
Division I. be modified so as to attract more men from the new 
universities,” are in substantial agreement with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission (Nos. 1-4, p. 101 of Cd. 7338). He 
recognises, as all students have done, the evils of the boy-clerk 
system, and the very unsatisfactory position of the assistant clerks, 
but his suggestions for dealing with these matters fall somewhat 
short of the proposals of the Commission. On the other hand he 
appears to find rather more justification for the complaints of 
the second division than the Commissioners were disposed to do; 
in his judgment (p. 241) “there is not enough promotion from 
Division II. to Division I.,” whilst the Commissioners are of 
opinion (p. 61 of Cd. 7338) that “the opportunities of' promotion 
for clerks of the second division have been in the past amply 
sufficient both to reward merit and to satisfy all reasonable ex- 
pectations.” Both the Commission and Dr. Moses think, how- 
ever, that for such promotion as is given the minimum period 
of preliminary service in the second division should be reduced 
(the Commission recommend that six years should be substituted 
for eight). 

The present work is of interest to English readers chiefly for 
the information it furnishes as to the recruitment of the federal 
civil service in the United States so far as the principle of com- 
petition prevails. We have space here only to mention the 
“apportionment” theory, under which each State has its fixed 
quota of places in the service, so that a candidate from Massa- 
chusetts with high marks in a competitive examination may be 
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passed over in favour of a candidate from Utah with considerably 
lower marks, if Utah has not yet received its full quota ; “bidding 
for salaries—the practice by which a candidate indicates the lowest 
salary he is willing to accept”; and the generally low level of 
salaries ($3,000 being a maximum only very infrequently sur- 
passed). This last fact combines with the absence of adventitious 
attractions (of social standing, or other) to produce the result that 
it is very difficult for the departments to retain their officials for 
any length of time—in 1907 there were 15,289, and in 1911, 
11,153 resignations from the United States civil service, and the 
Patent Office “has become merely a post-graduate school for the 
technical and legal education of young college men ”—135 out 
of 300 examiners resigned in five years, most going into the 
service of great private concerns. Some specimen examination 
papers for the first grade clerkships in the U.S. service are printed 
in an Appendix, with the comment that “even the boy clerks in 
England would scorn such examinations as tests of education.” 
For the extension of the range of competition, for the raising of 
the standard of examination requirements, and for the general 
uplifting of the service, the author, like reformers in so many 
other fields, appears to pin his faith to President Wilson. 

There is a full table of contents, but the absence of an index 
is unfortunate. And finally, we cannot but regret that Dr. Moses 
should have thought it necessary to repeat, with regard to certain 
specified persons, both in this country and in the United States, 
irresponsible allegations as to the reasons for their appointment 
to particular posts. To do so can serve no useful purpose, and 
so far as they relate to the United Kingdom, Dr. Moses might well 
have imitated the reticence of the Royal Commission. 

Percy ASHLEY 


Capital and Labour. By W. T. Layton, M.A. (The Nations 
Library : Collins. 1914. Pp. 260. Price 1s.) 


SrarTInG from the fact that the present unrest is not the 
work of mere agitators, but is based on moral causes and guided 
by ideals, Mr. Layton sets out to describe the relations of Labour 
and Capital with a view to discovering a fair modus vivendt. He 
accepts the wage system, failing any practical alternative to the 
method of distribution, which aims at apportioning reward to 
the value of service rendered. He adopts, and concisely explains, 
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with historical verification, the theory of wages as based on 
“marginal productivity,” and holds that it is sufficient that this 
should work out in one great industry, so as to give a basis of 
reference; the relative amounts of capital and labour, reflected 
in the relative intensities of their demand for each other, determine 
the marginal values at any time. Mr. Layton treats profit as a 
third element, but I am not sure that this does not overlap his 
general analysis, his chapter going to show how the share of 
Labour may be kept down by what amounts to a misrepresentation 
of the amount of capital, by watering, or other failures in 
accounting. The problem of wage changes in relation to price 
changes is worked out by the distinction between those price 
changes in food which are due to increased pressure on the world’s 
resources, and those in manufacture, which may be due to 
organisation. The former changes do not alone establish a claim, 
unless in the latter case there is an increase in efficiency. And 
this of course exists, it may be added, if the rise in price is general, 
as the author points out; since efficiency is a product of output 
and price. ‘The chapter on Efficiency includes an interesting 
discussion of Scientific Management; and while Mr. Layton is 
adverse to this, and to other such schemes as Profit Sharing, his 
chapter on Competition amounts to a claim that this economic 
force should itself be “managed” in various ways, if it is to work 
fairly. The whole of this argument is summed up in a chapter 
on fair wages; in which is added the suggestion (p. 152) that 
the test of Capital’s worth should be applied “not to the least 
successful firms, but to the normally successful concerns.” Is 
not this a deviation from the general marginal analysis? For 
if the least successful give up, the present normal will become 
the new margin, and the argument will repeat itself. What 
Mr. Layton is urging is that the conception of the margin should 
include efficient use of labour, capital, and management, and not 
only that of the actually least advantageous production. The 
remainder of the book is a descriptive study of the machinery, 
here and abroad, of wage fixation. The range of information ,is 
as wide as the statement is clear. There is no summary of the 
position more concise and scholarly, and the author has again 
rendered valuable help toward the understanding of our present 
position. 
D. H. Macareaor 
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Die Berufsvereine. Von W. KuLEMANN. Zweite, vdllig neu 
bearbeitete Auflage der Gewerkschaftsbewegung. Erste 
Abtheilung : Geschichtliche Entwicklung der Berufsorgani- 
sationen der Arbeitnehmer und Arbeitgeber aller Ldnder. 
Vol. IV.: England, Frankreich, Belgien, Holland, Luxem- 
burg, Dédnemark, Schweden, Norwegen. Vol. V.: Oster- 
reich, Ungarn, Schweiz, Italien, Spanien, Russland, Finn- 
land, Serbien, Bulgarien, Rumdnien. Vol. VI.: Vereinigte 
Staaten. von Amerika, Kanada, Argentinien, Australien, 
Neuseeland, Japan, Internationale Organisation. (Berlin: 
Simion Nf. 1918. Pp. xxiv+560; viii+551; viii+336. 
Price, separately, 12, 12, and 8 marks ; together, 30 marks.) 


THIs is one of those colossal collections of information wherein 
our German friends delight. Its character was sufficiently in- 
dicated in the review of the first three volumes, devoted to 
Germany, which has already appeared in this Journal (XIX., 
271). Having disposed in those three of his own country, Herr 
Kulemann now proceeds to give us in three more the facts for the 
rest of the countries of the world, ending with a brief account of 
international organisations. His method is as before : systemati- 
cally to boil down the annual reports in chronological sequence 
of all the chief organisations—e.g., the Confédération Générale 
du Travail, the English Trade Union Congress, and so on. These 
reports are extraordinarily full of interest; and Herr Kulemann 
is quite justified in maintaining that the chief divergences of 
opinion in the labour world do, on the whole, find pretty adequate 
expression in them. But, of course, such a method of treatment 
does not make it easy to take a general view and discover the 
relative proportions of things; and the effort which the author 
has made to supply the defect, by furnishing us with substantial 
introductions to the trade union history of each particular country 
in the shape of sections on its geography, history, constitution, 
and economic conditions, do not really alter the character of 
the book. It is, in fact, a Sammelwerk, systematic, honest, in- 
telligent, but quite uninspired; materials for a book rather than 
a book itself. But then observe that these six volumes are only 
the first part of the undertaking : the author promises to give us 
later his own conclusions and opinions. Meanwhile, let us be 
thankful for what we are given. I cannot profess to have read 
all through the three volumes, but I have read three or four 
hundred pages in the countries that interest me most, such as 
France and the United States, and everywhere I have found the 
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work quite competent within its range. Everybody making a 
serious examination of trade unionism in any of the industrial 
countries of the world will be wise, for some years to come, to 
read the solid section on it in this book quite early in his 
studies; and it ought to find a place in the library of every 
university and every great city. 

? W. J. ASHLEY 


Child Labour in the United Kingdom: A Study of the Develop- 
ment and Administration of the Law relating to the Employ- 
ment of Children. By FRepERIC KEELING. (London: 
P. S. King. 1914. Pp. xxxii+326. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


AT a time when so many books are being written to urge 
this or that thesis with regard to the labour problem, a work 
such as Mr. Keeling has just brought out, on behalf of the British 
Section of the International Association for Labour Legislation, 
is particularly welcome. For there is little in it of the contro- 
versial, and much valuable information in the field with which 
it is concerned. It will make us realise how inadequate our 
knowledge of this particular subject has hitherto been, and how 
often we have accepted opinions ready made ; since on so intimate 
a question as employment most of us find it impossible to reserve 
our judgment. 

The main title, which alone appears on the cover of the book, 
is perhaps a little misleading; for it is not child labour as a 
whole with which Mr. Keeling deals, but only, as his sub-title 
tells us, its regulation by legislation. There are two other 
important limitations to his treatment of the subject, which are 
explained in the Introduction. The term “child labour” is 
restricted to the work of boys and girls under fourteen (with 
the exception of street traders, of whom he treats up to the age 
of sixteen); and the employment of children under the Factory 
and Mines Acts is omitted altogether. 

Each of these three limitations has the effect of confining the 
scope of the book more than we should wish : and they all tend 
to encourage the view that young labour is simply an evil, with 
which we are only concerned in order to reduce or even abolish 
it. The inadequacy of this view is at once apparent ; for certainly 
the extreme youth of certain workers, and the legal restrictions 
which this necessitates, are not the only aspects of the matter 
which are of interest. There are, for instance, such important 
questions as the relation of employment as a whole to education, 
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and the relation of a child’s earliest employment to his later 
work as an adult. Both these questions would remain even if 
the minimum age for all kinds of labour were raised to-morrow 
to fourteen ; but, if we would profit by the experience of the past, 
we must be willing to study them even as they affect younger 
children, most of whom, we may agree, ought not to have been 
employed at all. . 

As to the first, Mr. Keeling makes a suggestion which merits 
more detailed consideration than he has given to it. It is that 
something similar to the half-time system, which is rightly 
regarded as an evil in the case of the young children with whom 
it has been tried, might well be considered in connection with 
the work of boys and girls over fourteen. He reminds us of the 
saying of Karl Marx, that a combination of education and em- 
ployment is “the only method of producing fully developed human 
beings.” 

The other question to which I have referred is avoided by 
Mr. Keeling, largely because he evidently believes that “the 
proportion of juveniles who enter the different classes of occupa- 
tions”’ depends upon the amount and kind of employment avail- 
able, and is not materially influenced by the will of the workers, 
however wisely directed. He is inclined to minimise also the 
extent to which the conditions of employment can be improved 
by anything save direct legislative restriction. Yet, is it not 
the case that juvenile labour has already been greatly diminished 
or greatly improved in its conditions in certain trades by such 
local authorities as have made a judicious use of Labour Ex- 
changes and Care Committees? 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the book is of great value. 
It is primarily a work of reference, and the wealth of detail which 
it gives will only increase its usefulness. ‘There is an interesting 
chapter on the history of child-labour legislation, and another 
devoted to central and local administration; but the great bulk 
of the book consists of the actual text of laws and bye-laws, and 
tables illustrating their creation and working. ‘There is material 
enough in it for a whole library of theory and argument. 

ANNE ASHLEY 


Markets for the People: The Consumer’s Part. By J. W. 
SunnivaAN. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. 
viiit+ 316. 5s. 6d. net.) 

Tu1s book appears to have been written largely to influence 
public opinion in New York in connection with municipal market 
No. 95.—VOL. XXIV. HH 
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schemes, but it is not without interest to a much wider circle of 
readers. Mr. Sullivan’s purpose is to indicate certain ways of 
reducing the present high cost of foodstuffs to consumers in New 
York. There are the familiar precepts about the economy of 
buying in large quantities, and the desirability of studying the 
dietetic value of foodstuffs—precepts which a large part of the 
community has no means or intention of putting into practice. 
But the author’s principal task is to show how a reduction might 
be effected in the present costs of distribution in New York, using 
the term distribution in the mercantile sense. ‘‘An increase in 
the price of foodstuffs between country producer and city con- 
sumer” is declared to be, so far as New York is concerned, “far 
beyond that warranted by service.” The transportation com- 
panies are, however, held innocent of charging excessive freights, 
so that the wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers are left as the guilty 
parties, and of these it is the retailers who are chiefly arraigned. 
“For New York, the costs of retailing are double or treble the costs 
of wholesaling. Therefore, in the consumer’s task of cutting: 
down costs his first attention is due the retailer” (p. 5). 
Obviously, the first of these statements should be proved by exten- 
sive investigation into producers’ costs and wholesale and retail 
prices. This is a most difficult task, and although some price 
statistics are given in the book, they are too inadequate to support 
the generalisation quoted. In other respects, also, the author does 
not give the retailer his full due. 

The main thing, however, is to discover means of cutting down 
the costs of retailing. Mr. Sullivan finds such means in the mul- 
tiplication of a retailer whose working expenses are lower than 
those of the ordinary shopman. ‘This retailer is the “pushcart 
man.” We already have him with us in large numbers in the 
guise of the costermonger or hawker. He is by no means un- 
known in New York, but the authorities, apparently, do not take 
kindly to him, and Mr. Sullivan accordingly pleads strongly on 
his behalf for the benefit of the poorer classes of consumers. There 
is no doubt that the coster’s prices are frequently below shop 
prices, and his stock frequently (but not always) as good as that 
sold in shops. But Mr. Sullivan is inclined, perhaps naturally, 
to exaggerate the probable saving to the consumer from the push- 
cart trade. The latter, at any rate so far as it is ambulatory, is 
mainly concerned with fruits and vegetables, and these, after all, 
absorb but a small proportion of the average working family’s 
outlay on food. 

But the pushcart trade is to be supplemented by an extension 
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of open-air markets, free, or almost free, of fixtures, functionaries, 
or rents (other than, perhaps, nominal fees). These markets are 
said to be at present illegal in New York, although tolerated in 
certain places. In such markets one would expect to find a greater 
variety of articles for sale than the ambulant coster generally 
provides, and the possible margin of saving to the consumer is 
extended. ; 

These are the author’s principal suggestions, and they are in 
opposition to schemes for expensive municipal markets. There are 
also suggestions for making use of the large private stores in the 
case of articles not suitable for sale by the “pushcart man” or in 
the open-air market; for co-operative buying; and for a greater 
use of existing public markets in New York for the improvement 
of wholesale buying. There are interesting and useful chapters 
containing brief sketches of the “pushcart man” and the open-air 
and other market systems in Paris, Berlin, and London, all written 
to point a moral for New York, and a chapter on Co-operation 
in Great Britain, and the reasons, some of which are rather 
feeble, for the failure of co-operation in the United States. 

The place of the costermonger and the free open-air market 
in the social economy of to-day, and their effect on the ordinary 
system of retailing and on retail prices are well worth serious 
examination. Mr. Sullivan’s book does not dispose of the subject, 
but the author has performed a useful service in directing 


attention to it. 
A. D. WEBB 


British Railways: A Financial and Commercial Survey. By 
W. R. Lawson. (London: Constable and Co., 1918. 
Pp. xxxii+320. Price 6s. net.) 


Mr. Lawson has set out in 300 chatty, desultory pages his 
opinions on many matters connected with railway management 
and railway finance. He would probably not claim for his book 
any great scientific value; certainly it is no text-book. There is 
a quality of ‘‘go-as-you-please” about his methods which, to the 
serious critic, would be irritating, if by their very naiveté he’ did 
not find it disarming. 

Mr. Lawson’s attitude to English railways is critical, but he 
is no embittered critic, and he is prepared to make allowances. 
Many of his general criticisms are shrewd and sound, though it 
cannot be said that they are new or that they are presented in a 
HH2 
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very convincing fashion. On the contrary, Mr. Lawson does his 
worst to discount their value by drowning them in what one can 
only call a welter of inaccuracies and irrelevancies. Indeed, it 
must be said of him, as was said of Lord Byron, that ‘he 
wields his pen with the negligent ease of a man of quality.” He 
has a sound belief in statistics; one of his most pertinent sug- 
gestions relates to the urgency of compiling proper statistics of 
working costs; yet one has only to turn over the pages of his 
book to see that he has no head for figures, or indeed for exacti- 
tude of any kind. The number of merely arithmetical errors is 
considerable—nor can they be set aside as mere misprints when, 
as on page 114, Mr. Lawson founds his argument on a patent 
error in a simple addition of three figures. 

In common with many more well-known authorities, Mr. 
Lawson laments the lack of adequate statistics of British rail- 
way operations; but it may be doubted if any of them have 
resorted to such bold expedients to make good the deficiency. On 
one occasion, in the absence of essential data, he will improvise 
a most hazardous assumption and follow it out to conclusions 
which he himself regards as paradoxical, but without feeling any 
apparent doubt as to their validity. Or, again, by manipulation 
of the published figures for “tonnage hauled” and “train- 
mileage ” he will invent the strange and bewildering unit, “tons 
per train-mile.” We wish he had explained what he meant by 
this unit; we cannot help thinking that if he had entered on 
this line of thought he would have recognised with his usual 
candour that without the element of distance as affecting the 
“tonnage hauled,” it is impossible to bring that unit into relation 
with “train-mileage”; and so the school of Acworth and Paish 
might have received a recruit who, if we may judge from the 
reference he makes to the subject elsewhere in his book, is 
already more than half a convert to the theory of the “ton-mile.” 
It seems probable also that if Mr. Lawson had given the matter 
more consideration he would have corrected the curious series 
of arithmetical errors which gives, for instance, to the Brecon and 
Merthyr Railway 10,280 “tons per train-mile,” while allowing 
the Caledonian Railway no more than 4°1. 

Mr. Lawson devotes chapters of his book to such subjects as 
“Terminals and Terminal Charges” and ‘Exceptional Rates and 
Services,” but on these more technical questions his knowledge 
is of so superficial a character and his method so slipshod as to 
render the chapters almost entirely valueless. On the other hand, 
he has a certain flair for movements of popular opinion, and the 
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chapters dealing with the “Political Relations” of the railways 
contain much that was worth saying and is well said. These 
chapters, together with a few suggestions offered at random in 
the remaining 250 pages, constitute the only claim which Mr. 
Lawson’s book can really make to serious consideration. 


RautepH L. WEpDGwoop 


The Trade of the World. By James Davenport WHELPLEY. 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1913. Pp. 436.) 


THIs is an American book, by an American writer, yet from 
the standpoint of English readers its authorship is a distinct 
advantage. For Mr. Whelpley writes only of what he knows 
and understands, and no one can read the chapters of immediate 
interest to the industrialists and traders of this country without 
being impressed by his knowledge and without respect for his 
authority. Perhaps Mr. Whelpley hardly does himself justice 
in the title of the book, which suggests rather a compendium 
of dry facts and figures than the illuminating study and exposi- 
tion of the principles of foreign commerce, and the profoundly 
interesting first-hand picture of the commercial world at work 
which it really is. And all that the author says is said with 
the shrewdness, conciseness, directness, and vivacity which one 
expects from an American pen, and which makes his book, in 
spite of its subject and title, a singularly illuminating piece of 
writing. Mr. Whelpley has almost literally made the world his 
field, for in gauging the course of international trade and the 
energies engaged in it, he passes in review successively Europe, 
Africa, the Far East, and the North and South American con- 
tinents. Upon every country dealt with, upon its special place in, 
and importance for, the world market, its commercial leaders, 
customs, and future, he has much to say that will bear careful 
pondering ; for though an inveterate globe-trotter, Mr. Whelpley 
never once writes as one. The chapters on the commercial 
strength of Great Britain, on Germany’s foreign trade, on Japan 
and China, and on the relations between Canada and the United 
States, are perhaps those in which the author shows the surest 
hand and the truest insight; and men of industry and trade in 
this country would do well to read and re-read them, even if they 
leave the rest of the book uncut. 

One might quote scores of passages in which the author shows 
that he, at any rate, is under no illusion as to why the newer 
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rivals of this couptry are “making good” in the hunt for trade. 
For example :— 

“To tell a man that he could sell his goods in a foreign country 
means nothing but disappointment and loss to him unless he 
knows how to sell those goods and the conditions under which 
they will be bought and used The industry and commerce 
of England are like those of no other country. As a whole it is 
orderly, in detail it is chaotic. No laws restrain or restrict. Few 
trades or trust combinations control the market in any one 
article. Its advance is like that of a crowd bent upon one object, 
but with none but self-imposed discipline. The movement is 
irresistible, but an attack by a well organised, disciplined and well 
cared for force of the enemy disconcerts. In Germany, the United 
States, France, Russia, and other countries the industrial and 
commercial army is directed by master minds, policed by the 
governments, nurtured by special legislation.” 

Or again, speaking of Germany :—‘“‘ Trading made easy’ is 
the motto of the German Government, and it is being lived up 
to wherever possible. It might also read ‘Competition made 
easy,’ for that is what it means in the trade of the world.” 

“The German is adroit, works on a closer margin, is readier to 
take advantage of every opening, no matter how small. He is 


clever, patient, anxious to please; and if he does not happen to 
have just what (is wanted), he will make it to suit.” 

Moreover, present political controversies apart, how far wrong 
is our author when, writing of things needful in this country, he 


says :— 

“Great Britain has been drained of much of her expert labour 
and the fittest of the unemployed. These men, with their women 
and children, have been urged, even assisted, to leave; while the 
lands of the British Isles called aloud for intelligent and 
economical tillage, the sweat-shops of East London grew apace 
through unrestricted immigration of the undesirables, and the 
wages scale of industry remained at a low ebb because of the cost 
of production through ancient methods and inefficiency.” 

And further :— 

“Anything that will leaven the toiling masses of humanity, 
quicken the pulse and the intelligence, bring hope to the children 
of the hopeless, or stimulate productive industry, will do more 
to prolong England’s hold upon the trade of the world than a 
hundred Imperial conferences. ‘To devise means to keep her 
money and her men at home and to give each an equal chance 
is now the problem which lies on the doorstep of the home citadel 
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of this fecund mother of nations, who still abounds in incredible 
resources, strength, and power, notwithstanding the demands 
already made upon her and to which she has responded with a 
lust for adventure without parallel.” 

There are, of course, plenty of statements that afford room 
for legitimate difference of opinion. It is not, for example, so 
certain that the doctrine that trade follows the flag is quite so 
outlived as Mr. Whelpley would have us believe. Again, the 
author puts in circulation a curiously “sloppy” misstatement 
when he reproduces the remarks of the English tariff reformer 
who assured him of the “curious fact” that, according to the 
labour organisations, a much smaller percentage of unemployed 
labour was absorbed during the recent trade boom than during 
any boom of recent years. The very contrary is the fact, for, 
with the exception of the year 1899, the percentage of un- 
employed, estimated on trade union returns, was never before 
so low, and never before did it fall beneath the correspond- 
ing German figure. A wrong impression might also be 
given by the statement, relating to Germany, that ‘‘the imports 
of meat are decreasing, due to the fact that Germany now pro- 
duces 95 per cent. of the meat consumed by her people.” The 
fact is that the enumeration of cattle, sheep, and pigs in 1912 
showed a large decrease as compared with 1907, in spite of 
increased population; that the import of meat is in part pro- 
hibited and otherwise is severely restricted ; and further that the 
consumption per head of the population has for some time been 
decreasing. 

This is not, however, a book to find fault with, and in this 
country least of all. For if Mr. Whelpley at times severely 
criticises us, he is a just and a generous critic. With a warm 
admiration for the share England has taken in the progress of 
the world in the past, he joins a strong confidence that, in spite 
of all shortcomings, she is still sound at the core, and will come 
out of the present industrial strain and stress successfully if only 
the new and old generations will work together with a will and 
resolutely do their duty. It should be added that the volume is 
enriched by an attractive series of photographic illustrations, 
most of them very apposite, though Germany’s river traffic might 
have been better represented than by a glimpse of a deserted 
river-bank at Dresden, and the “forest of masts at Trieste” is 
really a forest of house-roofs, 

WituiAM Harsutt Dawson 








WAR AND THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM, AUGUST, 1914. 
8 


WHILE it is impossible at present to see the financial events 
of August, 1914, in as true a perspective, or to be as fully informed 
about them, as may be possible later, I propose to attempt here a 
brief outline while their impression is still fresh upon the mind. 
Whatever profound changes may ultimately be brought about in 
our financial system, and especially in the relations to it of Govern- 
ment as representing the general interest, the only course at present 
is to look at events from much the same point of view as we 
assumed to be natural three months ago. The actions of the 
Government and of the City have been solely directed towards 
enabling everything to go on immediately, in a manner which 
shall exactly resemble, to the outward ‘eye, our pre-existing 
ways. And in this examination of their measures we shall 
suppose coldly that nothing has happened except a rude shock 
to the delicate mechanism of credit, which is to be tinkered and 
tuned up to the performance of its normal functions. The world 
of borrowers and lenders, of bankers and discountets and stock- 
brokers, is to be galvanised by the wires of Government into, 
at the least, a marionette existence. There will be no hint in 
what follows of anything secular or lastingly significant. Such 
thoughts are not my business in this particular article. The 
financial world is going to wake up, we shall assume, with its 
heart really beating and muscles taut again, to find everything 
just as usual. 


After a week of vacillation and much timidity, the City of 
London realised and then asserted its immense inherent strength. 
For the ultimate recovery the authorities of the Treasury and 
of the Bank of England, the good sense of the former and the 
courage of the latter not failing them at the crisis, are to be 
held mainly responsible. The emergency measures which they 
took should be judged, it must be remembered, not merely by 
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their positive consequences, but with reference also to the fears 
which they were intended to allay. 

In many respects the early consequences to the Money 
Market of EKuropean War followed the lines which competent 
authorities had anticipated. In two respects, however, anticipa- 
tions were falsified, or rather, the magnitude of the effects had 
been, I think, under-estimated. The first of these was the scale 
on which foreign creditors became unable to meet their obliga- 
tions to us and the strangling effects of this on our own money 
market ; and the second was a lack of courage, in the early days 
of the crisis, on the part of our joint stock bankers. 

Throughout the discussion which follows the clue to the diffi- 
culties of the City of London is to be found, not in any inability of 
ours to meet our engagements to foreigners, nor in any internal 
trouble due to panic or hoarding by the public, but in the inability 
of foreigners on the outbreak of war to meet their liabilities here. 
As economists had anticipated, within but a few days all the ex- 
changes of the world were in our favour. 


II. 


The first blows of the crisis fell upon the Stock Exchange. 
On Tuesday, July 28th, Austria declared war against Servia. 
The Continental Bourses made up their minds immediately 
that the worst should be prepared for. By Thursday, July 
30th, all the Stock Exchanges had closed with the exception 
of London, New York, and the official (Parquet) market at Paris. 
On Friday the postponement of the Paris Bourse Settlement to 
August 31st? precipitated the closing of the London Stock Ex- 
change until further notice. New York followed suit as soon 
as American time had caught up European. War was declared 
between Russia and Germany on Saturday, August Ist, and 
between England and Germany on Tuesday, August 4th. Thus 
the closing of all Stock Exchanges (except the Paris Parquet, 
which remained open to a certain extent up to the impending 
evacuation of Paris by the Government on September 2nd) pre- 
ceded the declaration of hostilities between the Great Powers. 

It is common to say that the unprecedented step of closing 
the London Stock Exchange was brought about by the flood of 
sales from abroad. That Berlin and Paris and all the financial 
centres of Europe would seek to turn their securities into money 
at any price, and would endeavour to sell in London whatever 


1 Subsequently postponed again to the end of September. 
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international securities they possessed which might have a 
market there, was, however, what everyone had expected; and 
there was nothing in this essentially detrimental to the position 
of the London Market as a whole, or necessarily involving the 
early cessation of all business. Even if the Stock Exchange does 
remain open, no one can compel jobbers to buy stock which 
they do not wish to buy. The facilities for making sales can 
be enormously curtailed without being entirely suspended, while 
the facilities for making purchases can still be maintained for 
those who may be able to make them. 

The influences, however, which brought the London Stock 
Exchange to a close, and kept it closed, were really of a different 
character. They were two,—the liabilities of foreigners to the 
London Stock Exchange on account of previous purchases (not 
the liabilities to foreigners from the London Stock Exchange on 
account of current sales), and the action of the Joint Stock Banks. 

So far from the danger arising out of the sales by foreigners 
during the preceding days, the danger arose out of a precisely 
opposite cause, namely the purchases made by foreigners earlier 
in the account or carried over from previous accounts. The 
London Stock Exchange is at all times an international market, 
and there are numerous important firms in it whose chief business 
it is to buy and sell on account of foreign bourses. At the end 
of an account large sums are naturally due to them from foreign 
clients ; and even if foreign markets are not indebted to London 
on balance, it is not possible for individual brokers, or even for 
the London Stock Exchange as a whole, to set off sums due from 
one foreign client against sums due to another. The closing of 
the foreign bourses, the complete or partial moratoria declared in 
foreign countries, and finally the postponement of the Paris 
Settlement made debts due from foreign clients for the time 
being irrecoverable. Coming suddenly upon the London Market 
at the end of a nineteen-day account, the emergency steps which 
were taken abroad rendered it difficult or impossible for numerous 
firms with foreign connections to meet the sums immediately 
due from them. The failure on Thursday of an important firm, 
Messrs. Derenburg and Co., who were largely concerned in busi- 
ness with Germany, brought home to members of the Stock 
Kxchange the character of the situation. Dozens of firms, 
it was rumoured, who could not get in sums due to them 
from Paris or Berlin were prepared to hammer themselves 
on Friday. The failure of these must necessarily have involved 
the failure of innumerable others, to whom the suspended 
members were due to pay the money which they had expected 
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from abroad; and nobody felt safe. If A owes B money, and 
B owes it to C, and C to D, and so on, the failure of A may 
involve with it the failure of the whole series. 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange had to act immedi- 
ately, under the shadow of impending general insolvency, and 
taking, as men inevitably do in such circumstances, the most 
extreme of the remedial measures open to them, they closed 
the Stock Exchange altogether. 

I have mentioned the action of the Joint Stock Banks as 
one of the determining factors. This requires some further 
elucidation. It might be supposed that a Stock Exchange trans- 
action between a willing seller and a willing buyer would not 
greatly affect the position of others, and that there would be 
httle object in endeavouring to hinder such a transaction. But 
this is not the case, for the following reason. Immense sums are 
lent by the Banks on the security of shares. The amount of the 
loan for which this security is good is ordinarily calculated by 
reference to the price at which the shares are quoted in the 
Stock Exchange official list. If the quotation falls the Bank 
may require their customer either to reduce the amount he is 
borrowing from them or to put up additional security ; an inability 
to comply on his part puts him in a position of insolvency ; and the 
Bank may take the extreme step of realising the security placed 
with them, for what it will fetch, and applying the proceeds 
towards the liquidation of their customer’s debt. In normal 
times this practice is reasonable enough, the Stock Exchange 
quotation being a fairly good index to the approximate value of 
the security. But the effect of the practice is that in abnormal 
times the position of a great number of creditors is profoundly 
affected by the prices which the Stock Exchange chooses to quote, 
quite irrespective of the amount of business actually transacted 
at these prices. 

If the Stock Exchange had remained open, for some securities 
at any rate there would have been quotable prices. The Banks, 
therefore, might have seen a gradual dwindling in the nominal 
values of the shares held by them as security; and there could 
be no guarantee that they would not have taken it into their 
heads to ruin a number of their customers. ‘The ruin of these 
customers would have brought with it the ruin of brokers who 
had trusted them; and so the trouble would have spread from 
one class to another. 

The closing of the Stock Exchange, on the other hand, 
precluded the Banks for two reasons from ruining their customers. 
No new official quotations being available, the value of securities 
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could be conventionally reckoned with reference to the last quota- 
tions ruling. The shares, of course, would not really be worth 
more than they would be if the Stock Exchange were open; but 
the banks would not have any fall in value obtrusively brought 
to their notice. In the second place, it would not be possible 
for the banks to realise their security or to force their customers 
to realise it; even if they were to wish to do so. 

Thus the reasons for closing the Stock Exchange were, mainly, 
the inability of many members to fulfil their engagements owing 
to the breakdown of foreign remittance, and the fear that some 
of the banks might choose to ruin their customers by calling for 
more cover, if prices continued to fall and, markets remaining 
open, forced realisations were to bring with them their usual 
cumulative effect. 

There were, on the other hand, many strong reasons against 
a complete closure. I will not expend space, however, to consider 
here whether less drastic remedies might not have been adequate 
to the situation, except to say that much might have been done 
by bold and concerted action on the part of the banks. They 
might have come forward at the beginning and assured the Stock 
Exchange that they would stand by them to the utmost of their 
power, and that, in the matter of calling for additional cover, 
they would treat old borrowers with as much consideration 
as they were able. If the banks had agreed to continue reckoning 
the value of shares, for the purpose of security, at the quotations 
of (say) July 27th, they would not have been in the least degree 
worse off than they were with the Stock Exchange closed. 
Unfortunately, however, the early action of the bank's was such 
as to give the Stock Exchange no confidence at all that the banks 
would stand by them, but rather encouraged the feeling, 
however ill-founded, that the bankers, or some of them, 
had little intention of considering anything but their own 
skins. Difficulties were made about lending fresh money at 
any rates at all, proffered security at the end-July settlement 
was scrutinised with excessive caution, and some banks, it is 
said, began to call in at the height of the crisis money they 
had already lent or arranged to lend. 

The position of members still waiting for foreign remittance 
would not have been affected by the reopening of the Stock 
Exchange for cash transactions. In so far as this position permits 
of rehabilitation by the mere assistance of the lapse of time, 
a further postponement of the settlement does all that is possible. 

The Stock Exchange once closed, no small part of the financial 
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business of the country was frozen at the source. By August 
13th or 14th, or a little sooner, a few unofficial transactions in 
cash began to be mentioned in Consols and one or two of the 
leading securities. Such private transactions increased in volume 
at first and then seemed to diminish again. When this article was 
written no formal reopening of the Stock Exchange had been 
announced. It is conceivable that the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange may be influenced in favour of delay by a vague hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer may eventually come to their 
assistance with aid or guarantees from the public funds. 


Il 


Apart from and, to a certain extent, in addition to loanable 
capital temporarily lent abroad, which gradually falls due for 
repayment, foreigners are under a large obligation to this country 
on account of a system by which we, in effect, guarantee money 
due from one foreign country to ourselves or to another. The 
British banks and discount houses, which lend short-period money 
to foreign countries against bills of exchange, do so, to a large 
extent, indirectly, the persons, against whom they have first 
recourse on the maturity of the bill, being some British house, 
Some of the bills held by the London Market are drawn directly 
on the London agencies of foreign institutions, but to a larger 
extent, even when the bill arises out of a trade transaction both 
parties to which are foreigners, they are drawn against the British 
Accepting Houses. These houses, that is to say, give, for a 
commission, their guarantee that the bills will be met at maturity, 
reckoning on their foreign clients’ putting them in funds to meet 
the bills in due course. 

In order to understand the recent crisis it is important to 
distinguish sharply between the position of the accepting house, 
which guarantees the bill but does not advance the capital, and 
the position of the houses which, on the strength of this guarantee, 
do advance the capital. The business of holding the bills, i.e., 
of advancing the capital, is carried on by the Banks, who transact 
also, it may be added, for English customers a small but growing 
amount of the guaranteeing or accepting business, and by the 
Discount Houses. The Banks employ for this purpose a part 
of the funds placed with them by their depositors. The Discount 
Houses carry their bills partly with funds, which are put with 
them, as with the Banks, on deposit, and partly with funds lent 
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them by the Banks on the understanding that these funds can 
be called up by the Banks on very short notice. 

Now the ordinary view of those who have written in advance 
as to what would happen in the event of war has been, I think, 
that the various obligations to London of foreign debtors, whether 
to London accepting houses or to the London holders of bills 
accepted in London by foreign agencies, would be gradually met 
as they fell due; that they would be only partially renewed ; and 
that as a consequence the exchanges would all move in London’s 
favour and so strengthen in a great degree the position of the 
Bank of England. It had not been generally realised that one 
of the earliest effects of war might be the complete breakdown 
of the system of foreign remittance, and that the foreign clients 
of the accepting houses and the foreign agencies in London would 
fail to meet their engagements on a wholesale scale. 

Such a failure of the remittance system, once it has taken 
place, must have the most far-reaching consequences. The 
Banks, we have seen, are depending on the Accepting Houses and 
on the Discount Houses; the Discount Houses are depending on 
the Accepting Houses; and the Accepting Houses are depending 
on foreign clients who are unable to remit. The aggregate value of 
the outstanding bills in London is of huge amount, estimated 
by some at £350,000,000, of which many million pounds’ worth 
fall due every day; and for a substantial part of this foreigners 
are ultimately responsible. The free resources of the Accepting 
Houses are very small in proportion to their outstanding guar- 
antees, and against a wholesale failure to remit on behalf of 
their clients they are perfectly helpless. ‘ 

A failure of the remittance system, a consequent inability, 
however unexpected, on the part of the Accepting Houses to 
meet their engagements, and so a solidification of that part of 
the assets of the rest of the Money Market which had been looked 
on by them as most liquid, did, nevertheless, face the City of 
London even before hostilities had broken out between first-class 
Powers. Nor in the light of what has actually happened can it 
be maintained that events followed any unnatural course. j 

The reasons for the failure of remittance, which was at the root 
of the trouble, must be the first object of our inquiry. 

There are, roughly, four ways in which a foreign creditor 
may expect to remit funds to meet his obligations : (1) by sending 
goods, (2) by sending gold, (3) by selling securities, (4) by dis- 
counting bills and so raising fresh short credits. All these 
methods were, at the outbreak of war, rendered, temporarily at 
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least, inoperative. To send goods must, if sudden and unexpected 
repayment is demanded, be a comparatively slow and gradual 
process. This method cannot possibly act quick enough to help 
a crisis, and, in addition, the fear of capture greatly hindered in 
the early days of the war the international movement of com- 
modities. 

The shipment of gold was difficult, in part for similar reasons. 
Kven before war had broken out, the insurance rates for the 
transit of gold across the Atlantic were becoming almost prohibi- 
tive; and there were many important firms having urgent 
liabilities in London and a command of gold in New York, yet 
unable to ship the latter to meet the former. Apart from the 
difficulties of shipment, and, in the case of South American coun- 
tries, the long period of transit, the number of countries, the 
currency authorities of which are prepared to release gold in large 
amounts at a time of crisis is not large. Although many countries 
now hold large quantities of gold, there are but few which 
pursue a rational policy in regard to it. At considerable cost they 
build up large reserves in quiet times presumably with a view to 
the next crisis; but when the crisis comes mistaken policy 
renders them as little able to use the gold as if it were not there 
at all. In the course of time a considerable amount of gold has 
flowed to the Bank of England or to its depositories. But it 
was not possible for foreign debtors, however solvent, to remit it 
all of a sudden. I do not think it had been adequately realised 
beforehand how completely European war, or even the anticipa- 
tion of it, would cut off for a time the possibility of the remittance 
of gold. 

The third expedient, namely, the sale of securities, was imme- 
diately put out of action by the closing down of the Stock Ex- 
changes. The fourth expedient, namely, the sale of bills of 
exchange, which is closely connected with the shipment of com- 
modities, since they are brought into existence by the prospective 
delivery of goods, was hindered, partly by the difficulties of such 
shipment, but much more by the position of the Accepting Houses, 
which were in no position to entertain fresh business. It was the 
difficulty of drawing bills, capable of being discounted, which pre- 
vented the shipment of goods, rather than the other way round. 

One way and another, therefore, even solvent foreign debtors 
were prevented for a time from remitting what they owed to this 
country. In the case of enemy debtors, solvent or insolvent, repay- 
ment was indefinitely postponed. In other cases the suddenness 
with which repayment was demanded upset altogether the 
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mechanism through which such repayment might have been 
gradually effected. The Government of Brazil, for example, 
defaulted," and both there and in the Argentine the Offices of 
Conversion decided to hoard their gold. The currency system of 
India, it may be observed, stood better than most the stress of the 
early days of the crisis.” 

Thus, just as the Stock Exchange was deranged by the failure 
of foreign debtors to remit what they were owing, so also the Banks 
and Discount Houses, which had indirectly lent short money 
abroad, found their calculations utterly confounded by their in- 
ability to get this money back when they wanted it. For them, how- 
ever, the problem presented itself in a somewhat different guise. 
xcept to a very minor extent, the Banks had lent their funds 
to foreigners not directly, but, as we have seen, subject to the 
guarantee of British Accepting Houses. The fact immediately 
observable, therefore, was the inability of these Accepting Houses 
to meet their engagements. It was, thus, to these institutions 
that, at a very early stage, some degree of relief had to be afforded 
by Government if they were to be saved from open insolvency. 
This relief took the form of the first, and partial, moratorium 
which was proclaimed on Monday, August 3rd, and related to 
bills of exchange only. ‘The effect of this proclamation was to 
enable an Accepting House to postpone for a month payment of 
any bill, accepted before August 3rd and falling due, subject to 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 

By this proclamation the Accepting Houses were, for the 
moment at any rate, saved. But the Banks and the Discount 
Houses found that part of their assets, which they had reckoned 
on as being the most liquid, suddenly, and for what might be an 
indefinite period, fixed. Bills which they had reckoned on as 
turning automatically into money at an early date and therefore 
their first line of defence, had become, in effect, uncallable loans 
of indefinite duration. 

In the case of the Discount Houses, the vast bulk of whose 
assets is in the form of bills,®? and who borrow large sums at call 
or short notice, even solvency may have been in danger. The 


1 It is an interesting illustration of the state of the Press that this event, which 
would ordinarily have excited the greatest interest, was crowded out of the news 
columns until nearly a week after the information was available. 

2 See Current Topics, below. 

3 The three Discount Companies, as distinguished from the private houses for 
which no figures are available, had on June 30, 1914, discounted £58,200,000 bills, 
of which £14,400,000 had been rediscounted, as against total capital and reserves of 
£3,600,000. 
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Banks, it is true, could support an appreciable ultimate loss on 
their bill holdings without danger to their ultimate solvency. But 
the locking up of so much money, which had been reckoned on, 
had the effect, first, of greatly reducing their means of obtaining 
ready money for their depositors, and, second, of stopping 
the flow ordinarily available for the discounting of the new bills 
required for the carrying on of current foreign trade. 

The Banks and Discount Houses were saved for the moment 
from the first danger (of being called on to repay their depositors at 
a time when their assets were non-liquid) by the second Moratorium 
Proclamation of August 7th, which protected nearly all classes of 
debtors for a period, in the first instance, of one month. 

The second question, the rehabilitation of the discount market, 
presented a far more difficult and complex problem. Its rapid 
solution was of the utmost importance, because in the meantime 
foreign trade was to a large extent held up. If the flow of 
imports could be restarted, we should obtain stores of which we 
stood in need, and, as foreigners would then be enabled to repay 
a part of their old indebtedness, a beginning could be made with 
the liquidation of the financial position. 

Two separate difficulties required solution, the problem of 
getting new bills satisfactorily accepted, and the problem of 
getting them discounted when accepted. Various possible ex- 
pedients were open to the Government. It is not now worth while 
to discuss any except that actually adopted. Their actual plan 
struck directly at the second problem and left the first, which, 
perhaps, they did not clearly envisage as distinct, to time, good 
fortune, and the indirect effects of the solution of the second. 
This plan was to authorise the Bank of England to buy up (more 
strictly, to re-discount at 5 per cent.) any of the pre-moratorium 
bills* with which the Banks and Discount Houses were saddled 
and which they might wish to turn into money. Further, the 
usual contingent liability of the re-discounters, through whose 
hands the bills had passed, was waived; the acceptors were to 
be permitted to re-accept,® if they could not meet the bill at its 


1 The amount of bills held by the Joint Stock Banks is not separately stated, 
but it may be estimated as standing, for the leading banks, somewhere between 
£100,000,000 and £125,000,000, or perhaps 15 per cent. of their total assets. 

? The bill had to be approved, but the Bank agreed to take even the acceptances 
of foreign agencies against which in normal times it discriminates, 

* Since this article was written a new arrangement has been approved, by which 
the acceptors, instead of being allowed to re-accept their bills on maturity, 
are to be lent funds wherewith to pay them off. This incidentally has the effect of 
doing away with the contingent liabilities of the drawers and endorsers, instead of 
that of the last holders only, as in the first arrangement. 
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maturity, at a rate two per cent. above bank-rate; and the 
Government guaranteed the Bank of England against any ulti- 
mate loss on the transaction due to the eventual insolvency of 
any accepting house. 

This was an exceedingly bold measure. Its effect was to 
relieve enormously the position of the Banks and Discount Houses. 
The Government’s action not only enabled them to turn all their 
bills into money at a very moderate rate of discount; it also 
saddled the National Exchequer with any bad debts, on account 
of bills, with which these institutions might otherwise have been 
encumbered. The country at large would benefit, it was hoped, 
through the Banks now having ample funds either to meet the 
claims of their depositors or for fresh business. In particular 
money for the discounting of fresh bills would be available. 

The psychological relief to all connected with the Banks and 
Discount Houses was, of course, very great; and the Govern- 
ment’s measure was loudly acclaimed in the Press. I should not 
like to say that something of the kind was not a neces- 
sary first step. But the public funds were saddled by it 
with a very large contingent liability,’ and it was but 
partially successful in the business of rehabilitating the Dis- 
count Market. The Banks availed themselves of it to an 
enormous extent, but the funds thus placed in their hands were 
not very largely used by them for the purchase of new bills. This 
was partly due to great caution on the Bank’s part, but more 
largely to the shortage of bills coming forward of a kind which 
the Banks cared to handle. This was to have been anticipated. 
For the Government’s action did nothing to rehabilitate the credit 
of the Accepting Houses, the first of the two problems referred 
to above having been left virtually untouched. Time only can show 
how many of these institutions will ultimately weather the storm. 
At present the acceptances of many of them are not worth what 
they used to be. And thus the machinery used in the first stage 
of bill-manufacture is still very incompletely mended.? 

I doubt how far the old system of specialisation in the business 
of accepting bills will ever be revived in its former degree of 
importance. Accepting will be undertaken more and more by 
institutions, of the liabilities of which acceptances do not form 
an overwhelmingly preponderant part. Banks have tended in 
recent years to do much more of this business for their customers 

1 The volume of bills brought to the Bank up to the first week of September 
seems to have fallen short of £100,000,000, The chance of an ultimate loss of as 
much as £30,000,000 cannot be great. 

? Since the above was written, the Treasury has offered (September 4) a further 
guarantee designed to rehabilitate the credit of the Accepting Houses. 
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than was the case formerly, and further progress in this direction 
is to be anticipated. In the meantime there is much friction in 
the machine, and the Discount Market works but stiffly. Bold 
action by the Banks, both in acceptance and in discount, is chiefly’ 
needed to ease it. 


IV. 


There have been many references in the preceding pages to 
the action of the Joint Stock Banks. It is, I think, fairly 
plain that not all of these institutions—that there were 
some very honourable exceptions is not disputed—rose, in 
the early period of the crisis, to their responsibilities. Not only 
in the feverish days, which preceded and followed the declaration 
of war, was their influence cast on the side of panic measures. 
Both then and subsequently their action suggested that con- 
siderations of their own immediate safety, and even, it should be 
added, of their own pecuniary profit, overshadowed those of the 
general interest and of the more remote future. They showed too 
little of that stedfast and honourable regard for the good name 
and future position of the City of London which the authorities of 
the Bank of England, on the other hand, never forgot. A part, 
at least, of their behaviour is open to the charge of being selfish and 
not the less—even from their own point of view—short-sighted. 

The Banks might have decided to treat their depositors and 
customers with generosity, while calling money somewhat freely 
from the Money Market and the Stock Exchange, on the ground 
that the former had necessarily the first claim upon them. Or, on 
the other hand, at the beginning of the troubles at least, they 
might have held it more politic, with a view to the advantage of 
the financial body as a whole, to support the City interests, even 
at the expense of curtailing for a time the facilities of their 
country clients. Some banks took the former course, and deserve 
credit for it. But there were some which took neither and 
did not freely employ in the country the money they called 
from the City. In effect they hoarded the country’s funds and 
are as much open to blame for this as private persons would have 
been who acted in a similar way. The main incidents affecting 
the attitude of the Joint Stock Banks may be narrated in order. 

Wednesday, July 29th, the day after Austria had declared 
war against Servia, was pay-day on the Stock Exchange. 
Stock Exchange customers had no time whatever to make 
new arrangements suited to the critical state of affairs. It 
was desirable and might have been expected that the bankers 
112 
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would have allowed them all the latitude they could. The evidence 
is that on the whole loans were unexpectedly restricted. The 
amount of restriction may not have been great, but the Stock 
Exchange was made to feel that it had little to expect from 
the Banks. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday of that week the Banks 
began to call money in considerable amounts from the Discount 
Houses, which had accordingly to take enormous quantities of 
bills to the Bank of England. On Thursday the Bank Rate was 
raised from 3 to 4 per cent., on Friday to 8.per cent., and on 
Saturday to 10 per cent. By Saturday morning the action of the 
Joint Stock Banks had brought the Discount Houses near to 
demoralisation, and these houses began to be afraid that the Bank 
of England would no longer take their bills—a fear, however, 
which the Bank of England’s action quickly dispelled. 

The rapid rush of the Bank rate from 3 to 10 per cent. in 
three days was partly due to the great volume of bills which the 
Joint Stock Banks forced the Discount Houses to take to the Bank 
of England; but more largely to the amount of gold and notes 
taken from the Bank of England by these same Joint Stock 
Banks. We had heard a great deal in the times of peace of the 
private reserves of gold which some of these banks were said to 
be building up. So far from their taking gold from the Bank at 
the next crisis, hopes were held out of their actually being able 
to take new gold to the Bank in replenishment of its own reserve. 
These hopes were not fulfilled. The banks held on to what gold 
they had, and took out from the Bank of England in the first 
three days of the crisis many millions more. Our system was 
endangered, not by the public running on the Banks, but by the 
Banks running on the Bank of England. 

These measures of the Joint Stock Banks, damaging though 
they were calculated to be to the City of London, might possibly 
have been justified if the banks had been determined through 
thick and thin to meet every demand of their depositors. The 
number of branch banks in the United Kingdom now exceeds 
nine thousand. The reserve of the Bank of England on July 29th 
amounted to £27,000,000. The whole of it, therefore, would 
have been exhausted by an average increase in the till-money 
held per branch to the trifling amount of £3,000. Adequately to 
replenish the till-money of all these branches was likely, there- 
fore, to tax every possible resource of the Joint Stock Banks. 
And, as we have always known, a serious run on the part of the 
depositors could not possibly be met except with the assistance 
of an emergency note issue. 
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The Joint Stock Banks had no intention, however, of paying 
out freely to their depositors the proceeds of their raids on the 
City. On Friday, July 31st, most of them had begun the 
suicidal policy of making difficulties all over the country in paying 
out gold coin even to old customers who wanted £5 or £10 for petty 
cash, endeavouring to fob them off with Bank notes or silver. 
The extreme unwisdom of such action, so long as the Banks 
had gold and were not yet provided with £1 notes, can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Nothing could have been so well 
calculated to inspire the public with distrust or even panic, and 
to arouse in them the ancient instinct of hoarding. The Banks 
revived for a few days the old state, of which hardly a living 
Englishman had a memory, in which the man who had £50 in 
a stocking was better off than the man who had £50 in a Bank. 
On Friday, July 31st, and Saturday, August Ist, the shameful 
sight was seen of a queue of persons outside the Bank of England 
waiting to cash notes which had been forced on them by their 
bankers. It should be added that, while on the Friday and 
Saturday some persons drew cash from their banks beyond the 
ordinary, the attitude of the general public was one of great 
coolness. No sign at all was shown of the beginning of a general 
run. The Post Office Savings Bank remained open throughout 
the period, for which the Joint Stock Banks were closed, without 
suffering seriously from withdrawals. 

By chance, Monday, August 3rd, was the date of our 
usual August Bank Holiday. When, therefore, the Banks and 
City offices closed on Saturday afternoon, there were two clear 
days for reflection and counsel. The Joint Stock Bankers devoted 
the week-end to proposals of panic and despair. Some amongst 
their leaders were ready, it seems, to force suspension of specie 
payment on the Bank of England, while its resources were still 
intact, without one blow struck for the honour of our old tradi- 
tions or future good name. But it was for protection against 
their depositors that they were most urgent. 

On ‘Monday, August 3rd, the Government agreed to extend 
the Bank Holiday by proclamation until the following Thursday 
evening. This course had the advantage of allowing time for the 
preparation of an emergency paper currency, and of affording a 
further period for reflection and consultation. On the other hand, 
the public, entirely cut off from access to their Banks from 
August Ist to August 7th, were put thereby to all kinds of incon- 
veniences, and the City of London was precluded for nearly a 
week from meeting any liabilities whatever. It became very 
difficult to cash notes, and a shortage of change was soon general. 
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Such inconveniences were not very important in themselves, 
though they might easily have been the occasion of distrust and 
hoarding as soon as the Banks reopened. Fortunately this was 
not the case. The public decided to take good-humouredly what- 
ever they were told was necessary in the general interest. 

By the time the prolonged Bank Holiday had come to an end, 
the Joint Stock Banks had obtained from the Government two 
very important concessions. By the second Moratorium Proclama- 
tion of August 6th the Banks were given a discretionary power 
to refuse the encashment of cheques drawn against balances, 
thus enabling them to discriminate against any customer who 
desired to draw from them an inconvenient amount, or whom 
they suspected of taking money for the purpose of hoarding it. 
This Moratorium Proclamation applied to the great mass of 
money liabilities, exceeding £5 in amount; but the necessity of 
putting it in force so widely was partly due, I think, to the desire 
of the banks for the above protection against their depositors. 
If the banks were to be protected against their depositors, clearly 
the latter must receive a similar measure of protection against 
their creditors. 

The second concession related to the terms of issue of the 
new £1 and 10s. notes. These, it was decided, were to be 
issued, not by the Bank of England, but by the Treasury, and 
were to be put into circulation by being placed (through the Bank 
of England) at the disposal of the Joint Stock Banks, the Post 
Office Savings Bank, and the Trustee Savings Banks.' The Joint 
Stock Banks were free to apply for these to an amount up to 
20 per cent. of their liabilities on current and deposit accounts, 
and they were not required to deposit any specific security against 
them. ‘The amount of notes issued to each bank is treated,” 
according to the explanations published by the Treasury, ‘“‘as an 
advance by the Treasury to that bank, bearing interest from 
day to day at the current Bank-rate, the security for the Treasury 
advance consisting of a floating charge on the assets of the bank 
up to the amount of the notes issued. The bank is permitted to 
repay the whole or any part of any advance at-any time. “Any 
amount repaid can be renewed if and when necessity arises.” 
Later on a modification in favour of the Banks was introduced, 
by which they could take out certificates from the Treasury, 
interchangeable for notes or for a credit at the Bank of England, 
interest being payable only on the amount to which they actually 


1 These notes are full legal tender, and obligatorily encashable in gold only at the 
Head Office of the Bank of England, as agents for the Treasury. 
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availed themselves of the facilities guaranteed them by the 
certificates. 

Thus an emergency currency was provided for internal use, 
which, by economising the use of sovereigns in the circulation, 
served to strengthen the Bank of England’s reserve; and at the 
same time the Joint Stock Bankers were provided by the Govern- 
ment with an immense amount of legal tender, wherewith to meet 
claims, up to any probable amount, that their depositors might 
make upon them. 

In the event, the demands of their depositors on the Banks 
proved exceedingly moderate. On August 26th the value of the 
Currency Notes outstanding amounted to £21,500,000; and of 
this only £6,300,000 stood in the Treasury’s books as a loan to 
the bankers, the greater part of what was originally advanced to 
them having been repaid by that date.! 

In the following week (August 13th) the Banks obtained a 
further concession, perhaps the most important of all from the 
point of view of their pecuniary profit, by the Government's 
guaranteeing them against bad debts made on pre-August 4th Bills 
of Exchange, and authorising the Bank of England to turn 
these bills, if brought to it by the Banks, into money immediately. 
The general bearing of these measures has been <liscussed above. 
The Banks were freed from the risk of pecuniary losses and were 
supplied with a very large amount of floating funds. 

Through the whole of August many of the Banks, in spite 
of the extraordinarily strong position which the action of the 
Government had built up for them, were showing extreme caution 
in the use of the credits thus placed with them ; and the admirable 
composure of their depositors was not preventing them from 
asking for a further extension of the protection afforded to them 
by the Moratorium. The Government had hoped that, in placing 
the public credit boldly, cheaply, and in huge amounts at the 
disposal of the Banks as the natural channels between them and 
the country at large, the greater part of this credit might percolate 
through to the industrial and financial world generally and serve 
to oil the wheels of the whole economic machine. On August 
26th Mr. Lloyd George was moved to express his disappointment. 

Some responsible authorities, however, have advanced the view 
that “their (the Banks’) first duty is the duty of self-preservation,” 
and that they should take no steps which could risk, however 
slightly, this primary object. In this case we must admire the 
manner in which their leaders contrived to engage for such a 


1 By September 2 these figures had become £25,150,000 and £3,750,000 respectively. 
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purpose the public credit and the public funds, which the 
authorities of the Treasury placed at their disposal in aid of the 
widest and most general interests of the trade and finances of this 
country. ‘The right view must depend upon how intrinsically 
desperate the situation during August really was. I believe, and 
subsequent events are constantly strengthening this belief, that it 
was amenable to courageous action. 


¥, 


The position of the Bank of England has been the subject 
of indirect allusion in the preceding pages. There is wonderfully 
little to add in a specific account of it. Greatly is this to the 
credit of the authorities of the Bank; for it is due to the fact 
that they, at any rate, have endeavoured to carry on as nearly 
as possible as usual. 

The crisis found them (July 22nd) with a reserve (£29,000,000) 
and an aggregate gold-holding (£40,000,000) of normal amount, 
and a bank-rate of 3 per cent. On Wednesday, July 29th, they 
lost about £1,000,000 in sovereigns for the Continent ; and, during 
the week ending on that day, £1,000,000 had been taken out 
for the joint stock banks and the internal circulation. These 
amounts were trifling. The flood of bills taken to the Bank for 
re-discount had, however, already begun and was shown by in- 
creases in the July 29th return of £12,250,000 in the “other 
deposits,” and £13,650,000 in the “other securities.” On this the 
Bank-rate was raised to 4 per cent. 

On Thursday, July 30th, another £1,000,000 was taken for 
abroad, and on Friday, July 31st, again £1,000,000, chiefly for 
France. On Friday, August 7th, after the prolonged Bank 
Holiday, £230,000 was taken for France. This was the end of 
a movement which had been, from first to last, trifling. During 
the rest of August the demand for gold for export entirely ceased. 
The balance of international indebtedness was strongly in our 
favour, and, with the re-establishment of communications, a steady 
inward flow of gold: began. On every single day, for the rest 
of August, the Bank bought gold, the total influx from August 7th 
to the end of the month amounting to the considerable sum of 
£18,500,000.1 This more than counterbalanced the Bank’s large 
losses of gold to the joint stock banks and the internal circula- 
tion. In its return for August 26th the Bank of England was 
in the proud position of being able to show a larger holding of 
gold than at the corresponding date in 1913. 

All this was in entire accordance with reasonable anticipations. 

1 Including £2,000,000 unearmarked on Indian account. 
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The principle that the Bank of England can afford a small re- 
serve, because it always lies within its power to influence 
the exchanges of the world within a very brief period, 
has again been justified. Even if, as appeared possible for a few 
days, the special circumstances of war had prevented the Bank 
from drawing gold, there was never any risk of her losing it for 
export abroad in any considerable quantities. 

In the early days of August the Bank’s power of actually 
drawing gold appeared to be in danger for two reasons. In the 
first place very many of the countries which stood indebted to 
us had either suspended specie payments immediately or were 
about to do so. As usual, most countries refused to use their gold 
reserves and preferred sterile hoards to the fulfilment of their 
obligations. Some chose this course on account of the uncer- 
tainties of war; others on account of the, perhaps too great, 
suddenness with which London put on the brake—they were made 
to feel that the prospect of their being able to meet their engage- 
ments was too slight for it to be worth their while to meet them 
even in part. In the second place, some countries desirous of 
meeting their obligations in gold were hindered from doing so by 
the uncertainties of transport by sea and the prohibitive cost of 
insurance. 

To meet the first difficulty there was nothing, at the moment, 
to be done, and the Bank, with its possible sources of supply 
greatly curtailed, had to rest content with the consideration that 
the defaulting countries were at least unable to draw gold. The 
second difficulty was attacked by the Bank with boldness and 
success. There is nothing in the Bank Act to prescribe the 
location of the Bank’s Reserve. Advantage has always been 
taken of this to reckon in the Reserve gold lodged, often in 
large quantities, at the Mint. It was an obvious extension of this 
to open depositories at Ottawa for the receipt of American gold, 
and in South Africa for deliveries from the mines.’ Although 
no public statement has been made to this effect, gold so received 
seems to be included in the daily and weekly statements of gold 
bought by the Bank, no distinction being made between the gold 
actually in London and that which still lies in Canada or British 
South Africa. It may be anticipated that these arrangements 
will be extended to India. 

This arrangement not only possessed the advantage of avoid- 

1 For gold tendered at Ottawa the Bank pays cash in London at the rate of 
77s. 6d. per ounce for gold bars, and 76s. 04d. per ounce for U.S. gold coin. Against 
gold in South Africa the Bank advances at the usual rate of 77s. 9d. up to 97 per 


cent. of the value, the balance to be adjusted on the eventual arrival of the gold 
in London. 
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ing the risk of sea transport. It also enabled the Bank to antici- 
pate by several weeks the arrival of gold from South Africa. If 
the gold can be credited to the Bank as soon as it is ready for 
export, the output of seven or eight weeks at the mines can be 
added to the Bank’s Reserve in the first three weeks of the inau- 
guration of the new arrangements. The Bank includes in its 
Reserve gold which would not normally have reached it for a few 
weeks to come. 

As matters have turned out, the replenishment of the Bank’s 
Reserve has been almost entirely due to receipts from the United 
States and the South African mines. Of the £18,500,000 received 
between August 7th and the end of the month, £8,000,000 was 
in United States gold coin, £7,200,000 in bars,’ £2,000,000 in 
sovereigns from the Indian earmarked account, and £1,400,000 
in sovereigns from South America (Argentine, Brazil and 
Uruguay). Nothing was received from any other source. 

Even those who in the early days of August demanded a 
suspension of specie payments by the Bank of England must 
begin to wonder what solid reasons can have influenced them. 
Even if the Bank of England had been exposed to a foreign 
drain of gold, or to the risk of it, it would have been a shameful 
abandonment of the Bank’s traditions to have refused to pay out 
gold so long as any substantial quantity of it was still available. 
A suspension of specie payments, the English have been taught 
to believe, is a last, and not a first, resort. On an unshaken 
belief in the tenacity of this tradition the international position of 
the City of London largely depends ; and weakness on this point in 
the early days of the crisis, however great the danger; might have 
preluded a vast loss of future prestige. 

In the actual circumstances, however, a belief in any serious 
danger of the loss of gold abroad showed a great misconception 
of the financial situation of this country. Jt would have been 
ridiculous to have risked our prestige by refusing to meet our 
immediate foreign obligations in cash at a time when the rest 
of the world, so far from being able to demand money from us, 
was utterly unable to pay what was immediately due to us from 
them. 

The staunchness of the Bank of England, the authorities of 
which never wavered in their determination to meet immediately 
in gold all possible claims upon them, and the good sense of the 
Treasury and of the Government, fortunately deprived of influence 
counsels of so great folly. One need only record here the general 


1 How much of this was deposited respectively in S. Africa, Canada, and 
London, it is not at present possible to state. 
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belief that authorities of some importance did cast their influence 
on the other side. 

The fear that the Bank of England might not be able to meet 
its liabilities in gold was chiefly due, I think, to anxieties as to 
the possible drain of gold into the internal circulation. As soon 
as the Joint Stock Banks’ took fright in the last week of July, 
the volume of coin and notes which they required to replenish 
their till-money in their nine thousand branches was, as we have 
already seen, enormous. Although in the week ending August 
7th the Bank had only been open for a few days, £14,610,000 in 
coin and notes had been taken out for internal use and the 
Reserve had fallen from £27,000,000 to £10,000,000. No one 
could say for certain what the behaviour of the public would be 
when the banks reopened after the prolonged Bank Holiday. 
Whatever, therefore, the strength of the Bank might be as regards 
an external drain of gold, steps had clearly to be taken to prevent 
the gold draining away quite uselessly into the internal circula- 
tion to gratify any anti-social instinct to hoard which might 
show itself. 

Three steps were taken to avoid this danger. ‘Two we have 
already noticed—the protection given to the Banks by the second 
Moratorium Proclamation against extreme demands on the part 
of their depositors, and the issue of Currency Notes under the 
wgis of the Treasury. ‘These were new. The third was of the 
old-fashioned kind, namely, an assurance from the Government 
to the Governor of the Bank of England that he might feel 
himself free, if the occasion should arise, to increase beyond its 
usual figure, in spite of the Bank Act, the Bank’s uncovered 
fiduciary issue of notes. 

As a matter of fact the issue of £1 Treasury Notes to a com- 
paratively moderate amount has been sufficient to meet such mild 
demands as the public have made for a volume of currency beyond 
the ordinary. These Treasury Notes, being entirely a Govern- 
ment matter, do not enter under any head into the Bank Return. 
Consequently, although the total issue of paper money in this 
country, Bank Notes and Treasury Notes taken together, may, 
counting notes in the hands of the Joint Stock Banks as in circu- 
lation, have exceeded for a few days between August 7th and 
August 19th (this has not been the case since that date) the 
fiduciary issue normally permitted to the Bank of England issue 
alone, there has been no occasion for a formal breach of the Bank 
Act ; and the Bank of England’s own issue has remained through- 
out well within the prescribed limits. 

Authorities differ a little as to what they mean by a “ Suspen- 
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sion. of the Bank Act.” Is the Act suspended when the Bank is 
given hypothetical powers to exceed the fixed issue in given circum- 
stances? Or is it only suspended when these powers become 
operative and the fixed fiduciary issue is actually exceeded? In the 
latter case the Bank Act has not been suspended this time. 
And the latter interpretation is, I think, to be preferred. For 
the public may know nothing of any private understandings which 
exist between the Government and the Bank as to the action 
which will be authorised in hypothetical circumstances. 

In one respect recent procedure has been different from that 
followed on former historic occasions. In the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, 1914, the Treasury have for the first time taken 
formal legal authority, in advance, to allow Banks of Issue to 
exceed their fixed limits. The first part of Clause 3 of this Act 
reads as follows :—“The governor and company of the Bank of 
England and any persons concerned in the management of any 
Scottish or Irish bank of issue may, so far as temporarily 
authorised by the Treasury and subject to any conditions attached 
to that authority, issue notes in excess of any limit fixed by law.” 

The conditions of issue of the Treasury notes practically give 
the Treasury a free hand. I believe that the Treasury may be 
trusted to use their large powers wisely, and that it was right 
not to attempt in emergency legislation to enter into detail 
or to prescribe too closely the powers of the executive authority. 
But if these notes are to remain an integral part of our currency 
system for any long time, more precise regulations in respect 
of them ought to be thought out at leisure. At present Clause 2 
of the Act runs :—“Currency notes may be issued to such persons 
and in such manner as the Treasury direct, but the amount of any 
notes issued to any person shall, by virtue of this Act and without 
registration or further assurance, be a floating charge in priority 
to all other charges, whether under Statute or otherwise, on 
the assets of that person.” The assets against the notes, amount- 
ing in value to £21,500,000, which were outstanding on August 
26th, consisted to the extent of £10,000,000 of a charge, under 
the above clause, against Joint Stock Banks, Post. Office Savings 
Banks, and Trustee Savings Banks. The balance of £11,500,000 
had been repaid by the institutions to which they had been 
issued in the first instance (although these notes were still in 
circulation with the public), and was represented by a credit at 
the Bank of England standing in the name of what the Treasury 
have decided to call “The Currency Note Redemption Account.” 
This Account is, of course, distinct from the Exchequer Balances, 
though included along with these Balances, with the Savings 
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Banks Account, and with the Commissioners of National Debt 
Account, in the “Public Deposits” at the Bank of England. 
There is nothing to prevent the Treasury from making use of 
this account to fill up a temporary deficit in the Exchequer 
Balances, whether by issuing Treasury Bills to the Currency Note 
Redemption Account, or without this or a similar formality.! 

There remains the attitude of the Bank in granting accom- 
modation to the Money Market. As we have seen, great 
quantities of bills were brought to them at once, which, in com- 
bination with the amount of gold and notes taken out by the Joint 
Stock Banks, led to a rise in the Bank-rate from 4 per cent. 
on July 30th to 8 per cent. on July 31st, and to 10 per cent. 
on August Ist. 

This violent movement was a mistake, the second jump to 
10 per cent. being made, perhaps, under the influence of the 
Treasury, which was probably influenced by the traditional rule 
that the bank-rate must be 10 per cent. as a prior condition to 
the grant of emergency assistance. The principle that the bank- 
rate must be raised in a crisis is in general sound, but it was 
applied in this case without sufficient regard to the special circum- 
stances. In general a high bank-rate has the effect of attracting 
gold from abroad or retaining it at home, while a moderate bank- 
rate, on the other hand, restores confidence. Usually the Bank 
has to compromise between these opposite influences. On 
this occasion a high bank-rate was useless in the special 
circumstances for the first purpose, and the need of estab- 
lishing confidence became, therefore, the dominating considera- 
tion. The 10 per cent. bank-rate caused great alarm amongst 
the general public, as well as to the discount houses to 
whom such a rate would be ruinous and who feared for a 
moment, though baselessly, that it might be a prelude to refusing 
them accommodation altogether. 

The mistake, however, was quickly realised and corrected. 
When the Bank reopened on August 7th, the rate was down to 
6 per’ cent., and was further reduced to 5 per cent. on the 
following day. This was flying, perhaps, to the opposite extreme. 
Six per cent. was quite low enough for the bank-rate in the 
circumstances, and probably too low as the rate of interest payable 
on non-interest bearing debts, postponed under the terms of the 

1 The return for September 2 shows that this course has actually been followed, 
£11,000,000 of the balance standing to the credit of the Note Redemption Account 
having been taken in aid of the Exchequer Balances and only the remaining 
£6,000,000 standing as a free credit at the Bank of England. Subsequently on 
September 9 £3,000,000 of the latter was ‘‘earmarked” in gold for the Note 
Account. 
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Moratorium. As it was, a man who could easily pay a debt by 
obtaining his usual accommodation from his banker, might find 
it cheaper to avail himself of the Moratorium. The rate on 
Moratorium debts ought to have been appreciably higher than 
the rate chargeable by bankers on overdraft accounts.! 

The low bank-rate, however, assured the Money Market of 
ample funds at a moderate charge. The effect of this was greatly 
reinforced by the Government’s guarantee on pre-Moratorium 
bills, which we have already discussed. The Banks and Discount 
Houses secured their position by turning their bills into credits 
at the Bank of England. ‘To keep so large an amount of funds 
idle naturally cost them something, their loss being the Bank of 
England’s gain, but at 5 per cent. this was by no means 
insupportable. The growth pari passu of the “other deposits” and 
the ‘‘other securities” at the Bank of England is instructive :— 

Other Securities. Other Deposits. 
33,788, 762 49,285,997 
47,307,530 54,418,908 
65,351,656 56,749,610 

.. 70,786,596 83,326,113 
w. 94,726,086 108,094,287 


“" 109,904,670 123,892,659 
121,820,692 133,818,826 


These vast floating funds form a basis on which the Joint Stock 
Banks ought to feel perfectly free, so far as their own safety 
is concerned, to finance all reasonable business. The fear of their 
going too far and of the magnitude of these credits leading to 
inflationism does not exist for the present. But this is a possible 
danger of the future, and, as confidence is restored, it may be 
wise to raise, rather than to lower, the level of the bank-rate. 

It is important to remark that the high level of the “other 
deposits” is no proof in itself that the Joint Stock Banks are 
unduly restricting the employment of their funds. However 
much they lend in the country, such loans can have no effect 
on the aggregate deposits of the Bank of England, except in 
so far as they lead to the export of gold (which is not likely at 
present), to the use of more gold or bank-notes (as distinguished 
from Treasury notes) in the internal circulation, or to the paying 
off at maturity of bills now held by the Bank of England (which 
any new loans may affect at first but indirectly). 

While the recent business of the Bank of England has been 
on an unexampled scale, we see that, formally, the Bank has 
departed but very slightly from any of its normal practices. 
A conservative adaptation of its nineteenth-century traditions has 

1 The mistake of allowing too low a rate of interest on debts postponed under the 
Moratorium has been maintained and accentuated in the further Proclamation of 
September 2. 
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been sufficient, so far, to see it through. This is a just cause for 
satisfaction. ‘The Bank of England has been so well founded 
and its instincts so aptly formed, that a stolid determination, half 
sleepy and half courageous, not to depart from its usual courses, 
has been enough. 

Its peculiar mode of government might, in the unexpected 
circumstances of last month, have proved to be troublesome. As 
is well known, no representatives of the banks are, by old tradition, 
admitted to the Court of Directors of the Bank of England. These 
Directors are drawn, to a fairly large extent, from the oldest and 
best established Accepting Houses of the City. Now it has been 
primarily these Houses which have been in difficulties, and it 
has been their inability to meet their immediate engagements for 
which it was most urgently necessary to find a remedy. This 
close connection between the Bank of England and the Accepting 
Houses might have been embarrassing. I do not think this has 
actually been the case. We have to thank partly the City’s admirable 
traditions, and partly the practice whereby the actual government 
of the Bank is mainly vested in the Governor and Deputy-Governor 
for the time being, one or two ex-Governors, and the permanent 
officials. 

Praise is due also to the Treasury. In the hurry of the times, 
and subject to various influences and counsels, they have not done 
everything perfectly right. I have expressed doubts above in 
respect of the Bank-rate policy, and the Treasury may be 
assumed to have exercised some influence over this. The policy 
of so wide-embracing a Moratorium has been doubtful. The rate 
of interest payable by those availing themselves of it should cer- 
tainly have been higher than six per cent. ; and more definite steps 
should have been taken gradually to bring it to an end at an earlier 
date. The mode of guaranteeing pre-Moratorium bills was some- 
what crude and expensive ;—more direct attention might have 
been paid to the problem of getting new bills accepted; and 
as regards the old bills the Bank of England should have 
had two rates—bank-rate for bills taken “with recourse” to 
the last holder in the event of ultimate failure of the other 
parties, and two per cent. above bank-rate for bills taken ‘‘ without 
recourse,” the additional two per.cent. being paid towards an 
insurance fund. 

But most of these are points of detail. In matters of broad 
policy the Treasury have trod so far, as I think the effects of their 
measures have shown, the right path between doing too little and 
doing too much. They have acted on the whole with rapidity and 
with courage, and have combined a regard for principle with 
practical good sense in action. 
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In the dark and uncertain days which seemed to divide by 
an interminable period the last Thursday of July from the first 
Thursday of August, the City was like a very sick man, dazed 
and feverish, called in to prescribe for his own case. Its great 
Houses, suspecting the worst, could not then gauge exactly how 
ill they really were; and the leaders of the City were many of 
them too much overwhelmed by the dangers, to which they saw 
their own fortunes and good name exposed, to have much wits 
left for the public interest and safety. At this point the Minister 
and the Civil Servant, with no affairs of their own to divert them 
from the affairs of the country, alone stood possessed of the 
qualities which were instantly required of them. 


VI. 


We cannot yet reckon up losses. After the blackest week 
of its history, the City woke to find itself still alive and, if 
not well, with no organic or vital injury. In spite of the pro- 
longed Bank Holiday and the Moratorium, I do not believe that 
anything has yet occurred to derogate from the international 
position of London. Many things will be done differently in 
the future, but no seeds of grass have yet been sown in the City’s 
streets. 

When from the public and not from the private point of 
view, we come to estimate the financial losses of war, certain 
considerations, apt to be overlooked, must be called to the notice 
of the prophesiers of too much evil. 

The wealth of the world mainly consists (apart from know- 
ledge and trained men) in such things as natural resources, 
drained, enclosed and cultivated fields, roads, railways, buildings, 
factories, and machinery. War may temporarily diminish the 
immediate usefulness of these, but, except in what is but 
a small part even of the countries directly affected, it does 
not destroy them. If there is no capital to complete an un- 
finished railway in Canada, what has been already done is, for 
the time, nearly useless. If the Continental market for Brazilian 
coffee is cut off, transport receipts suffer. When manufacturers 
have lost their market, machines and factories lie idle. ‘If ex- 
porters have made bad debts or debts at present irrecoverable, 
profits and dividends must fall. But this is all loss of income, 
not of capital. We have not permanently lost the fruit of the 
savings of past years. War absorbs current savings and current 
income ; it consumes and depletes our stock of consumable goods. 
But only to a very slight extent indeed does it destroy or diminish 
the world’s accumulated improvements. 
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Although it is our current income, and not our capital, that is 
threatened, there is a false and misleading appearance, through 
the destruction of paper values, of an enormous and widespread 
loss of the latter. This is due to a violent change of equilibrium 
in the immediate exchange values of the three categories—capital 
goods, money, and consumable goods. This change is due to two 
more or less distinct influences, the one arising out of the state 
of finance, the other. out of the state of consumption. 

It is the business of financiers to hold their assets, through 
the medium of title deeds, bonds, and securities, in the form of 
goods, partly consumable but mainly fixed ; while their liabilities, 
on the other hand, are in the form of promises to pay out sums 
of money. If the financiers are called on to fulfil their liabilities 
at a time when for reasons of prudence or panic people generally 
do not choose to have more of their resources than they need in 
the form of fixed capital goods, they are forced at any cost to 
themselves to turn their assets into money, even though they 
know well enough that the future money-value of their assets 
is certain to be far higher than the present money-value. The 
steps taken by the Government and the Bank of England have 
been partly directed towards meeting this unusual demand for 
money by manufacturing more of it (currency notes, bank 
notes, mintage of new silver coins, postal orders, and the crea- 
tion of credits at the Bank of England), though this manufac- 
ture of new money must take place very circumspectly if in the 
long run it is not to do more harm than good; and partly to 
relieving financiers of their promises to pay money (the Mora- 
torium'!). These steps cannot be entirely successful and do not 
prevent a very great temporary alteration in the relative exchange 
value of fixed capital goods and money. This may involve great 
changes in the distribution of wealth as between individuals, and 
incidentally some destruction of organisation. But the capital 
goods themselves are not destroyed. When we read in the 
Bankers’ Magazine that there was a fall of £188,000,000 between 
July 20th and July 30th in the money value of 387 representative 
securities, a large part of which are situated outside Kurope, we 
learn not, as with the destruction of Liége or Louvain, of a loss 
of the world’s real wealth, but only of the financial world’s 
extreme urgency for money. 

The change in the relative value of capital goods and of con- 
sumable goods, apart from changes relative to the connecting link 


1 The Moratorium is, of course, also designed to protect those whose liabilities 
are their own promises to pay and whose assets are other people’s promises to pay. 
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of money, is a more real thing for the ordinary citizen who is 
without financial interests. Fluctuations in the relative value of 
capital goods and money can be partly remedied by artifice. 
But when we eliminate money and discover that a given quantity 
of capital goods purchases 10 per cent. less (or whatever the 
figure may eventually prove to be) of consumable goods, we 
have a ptoof or presage of general and material misfortune. 

The value of a certain block of capital goods in terms of con- 
sumable goods at a given moment of time depends partly on the 
income of consumable goods to which the capital goods will 
ultimately give rise, and partly on the relative urgency of our 
need for present income and for the right to future income. 
For the purposes of war only the right to goods, consum- 
able now or soon, is useful. The harvests, and the means 
to the harvests, of ten years hence do not count. We experi- 
ence, therefore, a sudden and violent change in our relative 
valuation of present and future income. Where formerly we 
equated against 100 units of present goods 117 units of goods due 
three years hence, we now prefer 100 of present goods to 124, 
perhaps, of the goods of 1917. This shows itself in the rate of 
interest and in the number of years’ purchase of each future year’s 
income from the capital goods which the present exchange value 
of these capital goods represents. But the actual future income 
from the capital goods may remain exactly what it was. 

This urgency for present goods is solid proof enough of im- 
pending distress and poverty in the present and the near future. 
The world will be cold and hungry this winter. But we must not 
argue from this that we are ruined for life, or suppose that even 
a war of three years can destroy, for the years which succeed it, 
the material benefits of the last twenty. 

It was said in some of the German papers soon after war 
broke out, in answer to the question how the German Army could 
maintain itself in being for a long period, that the savings of the 
people amounted to 15,000 milliards and that the Government 
would begin with these. The savings of the German people, 
however they be stated in terms of milliards, are houses and rail- 
ways and the like. Luckily for the material future of their 
country, not even the Prussian Army can eat rails and embank- 
ments or clothe itself in bricks and mortar. 


J. M. KryNes 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


PROPERTY, PHILOSOPHICALLY AND RELIGIOUSLY REGARDED. 


To anyone who has realised how fundamentally social problems 
in all ages have been bound up with the institution of property, 
and who has any sense of the historical development of opinion in 
this country, the appearance of a recent volume of essays under 
the editorship of the Bishop of Oxford! is a significant and arrest- 
ing event. Its title dates it as belonging to the early twentieth or 
early sixteenth century, and marks it out as the effort, if not 
the exclusive effort, of Churchmen. The book owes its origin, as 
Bishop Gore explains in his Introduction, to the desire of Dr. 
Bartlet (of Mansfield College) and himself that literature of a 
popular kind should be issued dealing with the duties and rights 
of property from the point of view of the Biblical doctrine of 
stewardship, and that, as a necessary preliminary, a more thorough 
or philosophical treatment of the problem should be worked out, 
which should offer some principle or principles on which the 
institution could be judged and which should serve as a basis of 
teaching and policy. Such a treatment, Bishop Gore claims, has 
on the whole been achieved in the seven essays here presented. 
They fall into two chief groups—first, four essays by Professor 
Hobhouse, Dr. Hastings Rashdall, Mr. A. D. Lindsay, and Canon 
Scott Holland, which attempt theoretical analysis of the problem, 
and set up standards of judgment for it, at the same time review- 
ing earlier theories of property; and second, three essays by 
Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, and Mr. H. G. Wood, 
dealing with the teaching of the Early, Medieval, and Protestant 
Churches. 

Two significant features of the volume deserve praise. The 
first is its protest against the attitude towards property so dominant 
in England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—the view 

1 Property: its Duties and Rights, Historically, Philosophically, and Religi- 
ously Regarded. Essays by various writers, with an Introduction by the Bishop of 
Oxford. (London: Macmillan. 1913. Pp. xx+198.) 
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that property is something ultimate and absolute. As Canon Scott 
Holland says, in a masterly survey of opinion from the Reforma- 
tion onwards, it had come to be forgotten “that there was any 
question as to the right of private property to exist, or as to the 
conditions of its origin.” The historical connection of this attitude 
with a narrowly individualistic view of life, and its total lack of 
justification are set out clearly, and open the way for a study of 
property as an institution to be judged, like other institutions, 
according as it serves the ends which the individual and society 
set before themselves. The second and even more significant point 
is that the book attempts, although not with great success, as 
we shall see, to bring ethical standards to bear on the problem. 
This is the true significance of its connection with the Church. 
For, with all their faults and terrible limitations, the Churches 
have been the great ethical teachers of medieval and modern 
Iurope—broadly speaking, the sole great force opposing the idea 
of positive duty towards others to that of self-interest, and the 
conception of brotherhood and community to that of individuals 
and rights. And ethical considerations, more than any others, 
need to be explained and emphasised to-day in dealing with ques- 
tions of property ; for the utilitarian philosophy, which superseded 
the philosophy of natural rights and which has had the deepest 
influence on English political thinking, has made them seem 
strange and fantastic to whole schools of thought—not least to 
schools of economic thought. 

What principles, then, do these essayists offer us, on which 
we may base teaching and policy regarding the institution of 
property ? : 

On one point there is a general consensus of opinion among 
them. Property in articles of consumption and in personal effects, 
and even tools, must remain private, individual, because, without 
such property, man remains a child, personal responsibility is 
impossible, and personality cannot develop. Some measure of 
individual control of external things is fundamental to freedom. 
This typical Hegelian position is accepted and emphasised by all 
the theoretical essayists, in spite of their varying degrees of 
sympathy with “German Idealism.” Though it must be remarked 


that there never was any real question about private property in 
such things, it may be added that the point is very well put in 
these essays, and that it clears the ground to have it defined and 
isolated. 

The criticism which has to be made is that no clear view is 
given of the limits of the property so justified, and indeed that, 
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especially in the essays of Professor Hobhouse and Canon Scott 
Holland, the fact that the question of limits is important is hardly 
realised. It is easy to extend the property required for the control 
and arrangement of life from clothes to the books of a teacher, 
the tools of a smith, the land of a peasant; and it is not possible 
to settle in any simple way how far the same is true of the factory 
of a manufacturer, the workshop of an engineer, the stock of a 
merchant, etc. In other words, one of the large questions regard- 
ing property relates to property in means of production used or 
actively controlled by the owner. No real discussion of that ques- 
tion is to be found here, though its existence is realised at places. 

But, important as this question is, it is a small part of the 
whole problem of private property in means of production, and 
becomes smaller the more widely industry is carried on by joint- 
stock companies. The largest and most important question has 
to do with large property not directly used by the owner, but 
normally lent out or invested for use by others, although in a 
class of cases controlled by the owner. The volume is chiefly 
concerned with this problem—the problem of private property in 
the means of production, using the term roughly and not defining 
closely what it excludes ; and it is one of its services that it sharply 
distinguishes between such property and “property for use.” 

On this subject a general consensus of opinion does not exist 
among the essayists, although the minority do not emphasise their 
differences. But the tone of the book on this point is set by 
Professor Hobhouse. His view is accepted, uncritically and as 
if it were satisfactorily proven, by Bishop Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland ; and as it is the view which the former implies in his 
Introduction, may be regarded as the conclusion of the volume. 
Dr. Rashdall dissents and Mr. Lindsay agrees with such qualifica- 
tions as amount to disagreement. 

Professor Hobhouse’s conclusion is that private property in 
the means of production should disappear, and be replaced by 
State or communal ownership—it being assumed that large- 
scale machine industry will continue. This conclusion is based 
on two positions—first, a description of such property in private 
ownership as essentially “property for power,” with the implica- 
tion that it makes workers who do not own such property de- 
pendent on the class which does—it puts them into the “power ” 
of that class, which directs their labour for its own advantage ; 
and second, a view that there is no justification for such property, 
since it is not property for use, and so is not required as a 
condition of individual freedom and responsibility. 
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Now, this is a very crude and one-sided view of the main 
question regarding property. It is more wrong than right in what 
it does see, and it fails to see some of the main elements of the 
problem, both ethical and economic. 

In the first place, it is false to say that the essential fact about 
large private property is that it is property for power, which puts 
workmen under the control of the owner. The essential fact is 
that it gives the owner income without working for it—t.e., gives 
him a property-income which does not involve reciprocal personal 
service, as the labour income does. It makes the owner, to speak 
roughly, a rent-charger on the industry of society. The essential 
fact about a propertied class—in the feudal system or in modern 
commercial society—is, and always was, leisure and large spending 
power—support by others in freedom from economic labour, with 
the opportunity and means to do other things—fight, govern, 
teach, vegetate, degenerate, or what not. 

It is true that property does give a power over non-propertied 
workers, and that it may be badly used. But this “power” is 
no specific characteristic of private property in the means of pro- 
duction. It exists equally when such property is owned by a 
community or State. Railway servants would be just as dependent 
on property owned by others if the railways were nationalised. 
Disagreements in regard to wages and conditions between em- 
ployer and employed would in no way be excluded. Certain 
elements of difference would, no doubt, be introduced by the 
change ; but what these would be, on one side and another, Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse does not discuss, and it is absurd without such 
a discussion to denounce private property in means of, production 
simply because it involves dependence of workers on property not 
owned by them. Further, Professor Hobhouse succeeds in exag- 
gerating the whole question of industrial dependence by not making 
clear to himself and his readers (although he realises it in certain 
connections) that such dependence is a final and absolute fact of 
life, so far as men are workers dependent on earnings and con- 
ditions, and a fortior: in a Socialist State. It is a regrettable 
inconsequence in those who most of all realise the organic inter- 
dependent nature of man and society not squarely to face this plain 
fact. Failing to do so, they sometimes work up a righteous 
indignation about dependence on the power of others, which is 
largely misdirected and has in it elements of childishness. The 
result in regard to the problem of industrial control is a failure 
to see that the main force on which workers are dependent is the 
demand of their society for their services. The capitalist directs 
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labour and capital into production of commodities which others, 
and not he, will want; and their wants, and not his economic 
power, are the main forces which control the workman. This is 
not to say that his direct power as capitalist and employer is not 
large; nor is it to say that the power of the propertied class to 
direct production through its spending power is not large; but 
to judge these “powers” one must see them in proportion and 
as a part of wider forces. ‘In this, this book fails; and instead 
presents a half-conscious, half-unconscious attempt to portray the 
problem of large property on the lines of the old Radical presenta- 
tion of constitutional power. 

It follows from his failure in analysing the main facts of the 
system of property, that Professor Hobhouse does not bring out 
the most fundamental question which it raises—an ethical ques- 
tion. The essential fact about large property being that it secures 
the owner income without work on his part, the essential question 
is : Why should he have such an income—this right to the services 
of his fellows—without work? The owner of property gets services 
from his society without guarantee of service on his part in return. 
Merely quad property-owner, he gets and does not give (mere 
lending of property is not giving in the sense here in point). If, 
therefore, the property-owner is nothing more than a property- 
owner who spends his income, he is a drone, “‘a useless member 
of the commonwealth,” and no matter how necessary private 
property might be held to be from a narrowly economic standpoint, 
it would in such circumstances be one of the ultimate wrongs— 
a wrong which the Church has always denounced in general, and 
at times in specific terms. The first question, therefore, regard- 
ing large private property is the ethical one: What service 
to society does the propertied class (and the propertied individual) 
render in return for the services which its property enables it 
to exact from society? 

And as Professor Hobhouse’s view prevents him from bringing 
out this question, so, in the second place, it leads him to apply 
a wrong standard of judgment to the system of private property 
in the means of production. He asks, in essence : Is large private 
property necessary to the growth of personality in the same way 
as “property for use” is? And since, of course, it is not, he 
condemns it as unjustifiable. But this is childish. It is surely 
necessary to ask whether the real effect of large property—viz., 
giving a class leisure and large spending power—may not be 
justifiable on other lines than those which justify property for use. 
The main theoretical discussion of large private property in this 
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book is therefore so superficial and one-sided that it seems advisable 
to set against it a mere outline of the probiem involved. First, 
large private property means that individuals obtain spending 
power (t.€., services of others) without any guarantee that they 
will give services in return, and with the possibility that they 
will work evil rather than good. Second, such property involves 
an ethical wrong of the first magnitude, unless the propertied 
classes do, in fact, render services, and services in some rough 
way commensurate with their incomes. Third, the services re- 
quired by society are not only the ordinary services of economic 
production—food, clothing, housing, etc. Society also needs services 
in matters of government, administration, economic control and 
development, thought, teaching, art, standards of life. Fourth, 
do these classes render such services? 'To some extent yes, to 
some extent no. Property provides them with the opportunity 
of performing services not easily or often performed by non- 
propertied people, just as much as it involves no guarantee that 
they will perform them. It is not at all clear of what extent and 
value the services performed by the propertied classes in this 
country are; the subject has not been seriously mapped out, and 
it isa complex one. Three points only seem certain :—(1) They 
do much service in various ways. (2) They do not do anything 
approaching the service they might, so far as their mere income 
is concerned. (3) The service rendered by a propertied individual 
will not be commensurate, even in the roughest way, with his 
income if the latter is very large. Fifth, is it probable that the 
valuable services which the propertied classes do perform can be 
provided for by some system not involving private property- 
incomes? ‘This question has been scarcely tackled seriously ; its 
answer can only be hoped for after a study of the elements of 
the fourth question has been made. Sixth, assuming that property 
does make possible important services not otherwise easy to obtain, 
are these obtained at a heavy cost of positive evil inflicted on 
society? And can such evil be limited or corrected by State 
control, or does it demand the abolition of property-incomes? 
Seventh, to isolate the first of two considerations of great economic 
importance, is the institution of private property and inheritance 
needed to induce the large saving which is the condition of the 
large supply of capital necessary with present knowledge to main- 
tain the enormous population of industrial nations, and keep up 
even the present average income per head? And could a Socialistic 
system in practice provide for this condition of industry? No one 
can answer the second part of this question with any assurance 
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one way or another. As to the first part, it is certain that saving 
would be reduced enormously by an abolition of property-income 
and inheritance; but it is unlikely, for reasons which cannot be 
gone into now, that it would be much reduced by heavy taxation 
of very large incomes or by heavy death duties on large properties. 
Kighth, could a State ownership of the means of production (and 
a substitution of salaried officials for profit-seeking owners as the 
organisers of industry) secure an efficient, not to say progressive, 
management of economic affairs as a whole? No one can answer 
absolutely definitely, but it is highly doubtful. 

The problem, in other words, is full of unknowns, in the 
present state of knowledge. But probability is by no means in 
favour of a substitution, at present, of State for private ownership, 
and it is very unlikely that any such substitution on a large scale 
will take place in the near future. Reform is much more likely 
to be confined to the reduction of large properties through appro- 
priation to the State by means of taxes. This is justified and 
advisable, not on any Benthamite approval of equality, but, first, 
for the much truer and deeper reason that people of large property 
are almost necessarily not useful members of society in proportion 
to their incomes ; and, second, because such taxation will probably 
little affect the stimulus to industry and accumulation. If the 
Bishop of Oxford wants a practical political policy about property, 
he would be well advised to confine himself at present to some 
limited one such as this. 

But it may be doubted if it is either expedient or possible for 
the Church to adopt any practical policy in its teaching on a subject 
so complex and uncertain. And, indeed, one is a little surprised 
that the instinct of great Churchmen like Bishop Gore and Canon 
Scott Holland should not have warned them on this point. But 
one is still more surprised to discover how small a place in this 
book is occupied by certain broad ethical teachings on the subject 
of property which one had expected the Churchman to value, 
even if they do not provide a practical political policy. The word 
“Duties” is on the title-page of this book; but it is not often 
mentioned in the text. As already noted, there is no insistence 
here on the primary ethical fact about property-owning—viz., that 
merely qué property-owning it is a one-sided relationship, a giving 
without getting. Similarly, if we exclude Dr. Rashdall’s view, 
there is no realisation of the fact that there may be a need for 
services, other than economic services, which involve a propertied 
system of some kind. And most important of all, there is no 
realisation—if we exclude a single sentence of Mr. A. D. Lindsay’s 
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—of the most important practical ethical teaching which the 
Church can give here—viz., that if, as is probable, the system 
of private property-income is to continue for a long time, it can 
only be justified ethically if propertied people realise the call upon 
them to be of “service” to their society in real and important 
ways, and meet the call, both in spirit and in fact. As Mr. Lind- 
say well says: “In the meantime, if we realise that the existing 
institution of private property is not based on absolute right, and 
has no absolute, but only a partial, justification, in that while it 
makes for the good life of men in society, it does so at a consider- 
able cost, we may see that the system will be tolerable only if the 
possessors of property act as the good sovereign of earlier times acted 
—as though, that is, they were under obligations which law is not 
yet able or does not think it convenient to enforce.” These are 
words which might have been expected from Churchmen. But 
they are found only once in this book. 

The failure in the theoretical portions of the book to understand 
the attitude towards property typical of the best Church teaching 
is also reflected in the historical surveys of opinion on property. 
This is shown particularly in a tendency to ignore the actual 
significance of the teaching of the Medieval Church (which can 
be realised, for instance, in the English church literature of the 
first half of the sixteenth century), and to misunderstand the 
significance of Locke’s attempt to set up an absolute right of 
property. The result is that a great deal of the meaning of the 
history of opinion is lost. But space does not permit of an 
elaboration of these points, which I have suggested in more detail 
elsewhere. Attention should be called to the excellent account 
given by Mr. Wood (pp. 162-5) of the weaknesses of the Puritan 
attitude towards property and class. Taken as a whole, the three 
essays on the teaching of the Churches do not approach the level 
of Professor Troeltsch’s Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen, 
and would have gained greatly, as Mr. Wood frankly admits in 
regard to his own essay, by a fuller appreciation of the main posi- 
tions developed in that work. 

Attention ought also to be drawn to Canon Scott Holland’s 
view of the value of communal property as an instrument and 
expression of personality, and to the unusual, and, as it seems to 
the present writer, questionable, emphasis which he lays on the 
social and representative side of personality. 

WILLIAM KENNEDY 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 
OF SUGAR. 


In a valuable and interesting Paper contributed to this 
Journal (December, 1913), Dr. Bowley discussed the relation 
between the changes in the wholesale and retail prices of food. 
He argued that, on theoretical grounds, one would expect a more 
or less definite connection between the two kinds of prices, but 
when he came to examine actual price statistics, although a high 
degree of correlation existed, the details showed “no uniformity 
of relation.” In some instances changes in wholesale prices 
seemed to be passed on entire to the consumer, while in other 
cases retail prices varied more or less than wholesale prices. How 
far such inconsistencies are merely apparent—due to imperfec- 
tions in the data, especially of retail prices—and how far they 
represent real differences in the conditions of producing and dis- 
tributing the different commodities, only laborious and detailed 
investigations can show. It may, therefore, be of interest to direct 
attention to one such investigation undertaken recently by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. This was an investiga- 
tion into the “prices paid by the refiner for raw sugar and the 
prices received for refined sugar by the refiner, the jobber, and the 
retailer, successively,” and the results were published last year in 
the United States Labour Department’s series of bulletins on 
Retail Prices and Cost of Living, Number 7. 

The locality of the inquiry was New York, and it covered 
the months of February and August, 1901, 1905, 1910, and 1911. 
The restriction of the inquiry to conditions in eight months only 
was due to the immense amount of labour involved in the under- 
taking, and these particular months were selected because they 
represented periods of very low prices (February, 1911), normal 
prices (1901, August, 1905, and February and August, 1910), and 
high and rapidly advancing prices (August, 1911). In the case 
of refiners and jobbers, prices throughout the whole of the several 
months were obtained and averaged, but in the case of retailers 
no data at all could be secured for 1901, and in the other years 
the retail prices current on the 15th of each month were obtained. 
It is considered that these prices represent fairly accurately the 
average retail prices for the respective months, except in the case 
of August, 1911, when prices were rising rapidly and the average 
was probably above the price recorded for the 15th day. 

The general results of the inquiry are brought together in the 
following table. The year 1901 is omitted, as no retail prices 
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are available. Besides the actual prices paid and received by the 
various classes of persons concerned, the market prices are also 
given. It is, of course, the latter alone that are, as a rule, avail- 
able in compiling statistics of wholesale prices, either for use by 
themselves or in comparison with retail prices. 

Comparison of prices and gross margins, based on (a) market 
prices and (b) actual transactions, in February and August, 1905, 
1910, and 1911 :— 
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1 Loss. 


It is necessary to state exactly what are the prices quoted 
in this table. The market prices are the average of those quoted 
during the respective months—the refiners’ listed selling prices 
being the jobbers’ buying prices, and the jobbers’ listed selling 
prices being the retailers’ buying prices. The “refiners’ actual 
cost” for each month is an average of the actual cost prices of 
the raw sugar melted during that month. The “refiners’ actual 
sale price” is an average of the actual prices received for refined 
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sugar delivered during the month. The “jobbers’ actual sale 
price” is an average of the prices received for granulated sugar 
sold to retailers in the several months, and the “jobbers’ actual 
cost” is an average of the actual prices paid by jobbers for the 
same sugar. The “retailers’ actual sale price” is the average 
retail price of granulated sugar sold on the 15th of each month, 
and the “retailers’ cost” is an average of the cost to the retailers 
of the same sugar. It follows from these definitions that the 
refiners’, jobbers’, and retailers’ prices in any month do not refer 
to precisely the same lots of sugar. It would, in fact, be prac- 
tically impossible to follow a single lot of sugar from the refiner 
to the consumer. But neither jobbers nor retailers are likely to 
carry very heavy stocks beyond immediate requirements, so that 
the selling prices in each case are mainly those of the sugar for 
which the buying prices are given. This is evident from the 
close approximation of the actual selling prices of refiners and 
jobbers to the actual buying prices of jobbers and retailers respec- 
tively. The duties on sugar appear to have been included in all 
cases, and have not varied materially during the period covered 
by the table. 

The refiners’ actual sale prices given in the above table are for 
granulated sugar, for which jobbers’ and retailers’ prices, and also 
market prices, are quoted. The refiners, however, produce many 
grades of sugar, and the average selling price of all these together 
was, in the months shown, generally lower than that for granu- 
lated alone, so that the refiners’ margins on their transactions as a 
whole were also, as a rule, lower than those shown in the table. 
Besides sugar, the refiners also produce a by-product in the shape 
of syrup, for which a small price is obtained. This is ignored in 
the table. The table, therefore, gives the prices of raw sugar, and 
of the resulting refined granulated sugar. 

Several interesting conclusions can be deduced from these data. 
The margins of none of the factors concerned in the production 
and distribution of granulated sugar were constant, either abso- 
lutely,.or proportionately to cost prices. On the basis of market 
prices, refiners’ margins and retailers’ margins varied much more 
than on the basis of actual prices, while the reverse was true in 
the case of the jobbers. The refiners’ actual margins were always 
larger than a comparison of market prices indicated, which is a 
testimony to the refiners’ skill in buying. The price of raw sugar 
is subject to wide and rapid fluctuations, and refiners buy heavily 
on a rising market and restrict their purchases on a falling 
market. They speculate on future prices and stand to make big 
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profits and losses. When prices of raw sugar are high, the refiners 
melt more or less sugar bought previously at lower prices, but 
in making their sales of the refined product they have the advan- 
tage of the high market. Tefiners’ profits, therefore, are subject 
to considerable variation, and this will necessarily cause their 
margins to vary, even if the costs of manufacturing and selling 
remain constant. In the case of a trade dealing in some com- 
modity not subject to such variations in price, it would be ex- 
pected that the manufacturers’ margins would, other things being 
equal, show more constancy than do those of these sugar refiners. 

In the case of the New York jobbers it seems to be the custom 
to aim at a margin of 15 cents per 100 lb., but this is based on 
market prices. The table shows that, on the average, something 
like this margin was secured in the six months. But on the basis 
of actual transactions, jobbers, like the refiners, stand to make 
big profits and losses, for they make forward contracts with the 
refiners, and at a time of high prices may be receiving and 
selling sugar contracted for at lower prices, as, e.g., in August, 
1911. 

The retailers’ actual margins were higher than their apparent 
margins, but in both cases they were very fluctuating. This 
appears to be due to the fact that the retailers seemed “to aim 
at a steady price for sugar rather than a consistent margin, 
trusting to a future decline in cost to offset the effect of a period 
of close selling,” but in many cases sugar is deliberately sold at 
little or no profit in order to secure and improve the sale of other 
articles on which good profits are made. While, therefore, large 
fluctuations in the prices of raw sugar are reflected in the retail 
prices of granulated sugar, the fluctuations are not always carried 
on in their entirety, and minor fluctuations in wholesale prices 
frequently do not affect retail prices at all. 

The excess of the price paid by the consumer over the price 
of the raw sugar was as follows :— 
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The difference between the retail price of granulated sugar and 
the price of the raw sugar varied considerably, but the variation 
is much greater in the comparison with market prices than in 
that with the actual cost of the raw sugar. This fact is note- 
worthy because, without a special investigation, the only prices’ 
obtainable with which to compare retail prices are, as a rule, 
wholesale market (1.¢., list) prices, and it may sometimes happen, 
as in this case, that discrepancies will be found between the 
wholesale and retail prices which do not exist, or are very much 
reduced, in the relation between actual costs. It may be noted 
that, as shown in the above table, the absolute margin was less 
variable than the percentages. 

The general conclusion from this investigation would appear 
to be that, in the case of sugar, the price of which in the raw 
state is liable to wide and rapid fluctuations while as a retail 
article it is used as a “draw” for other commodities, a strict 
parallelism between retail and wholesale market prices is not 
to be expected. This does not vitiate the conclusion, which in 
fact the United States investigation does not controvert, that 
substantial fluctuations and long-period movements in wholesale 
prices effect corresponding movements in retail prices. Finally, 
it is not at all improbable that the general results of this investiga- 
tion into sugar prices in New York would hold good in London at 
the present time, although it is doubtful how far backwards in 
time one would be justified in applying them in either city. 

A. D. WEBB 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


National Health Insurance. Report of Second Year’s Working. 
[Cd. 7496.] 1914. Price Qs. 5d. 


THE Amending Act of 1913 removed certain administrative 
difficulties and improved the position of various classes of insured 
persons, especially of those in arrear with their contributions. 
An explanation of these changes and of the measures giving effect 
to them chiefly occupies the introductory part of this report. 
With regard to deposit contributors, the numbers of whom are 
diminishing, the Chief Actuary reports that they are not in the 
main persons rejected by the Approved Societies on account of 
ill-health, nor are their claims specially high. The proportion of 
aliens among them is high, and their age-distribution is abnormal, 
about 50 per cent. being between twenty and thirty years old. 
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As regards the financial position of Approved Societies, the 
Chief Actuary has arrived tentatively, from incomplete data, at 
the following conclusions :— 

(i) The sickness claims of men, taken as a whole, have 
been within the actuarial provision. 

(ii) The sickness claims of women, taken as a whole, have 
been materially in excess of that provision. 

(iii) Great variations have arisen between the sickness 
claims made upon individual Societies. While in many cases 
the claims have exceeded the estimates, there are many other 
cases in which the cost of benefits has been so far within the 
estimates as to lead to the expectation that a large number 
of Societies and branches will be found upon the first 
valuation to be in possession of surpluses. 

(iv). The sickness claims of both men and women have 
in many Societies been above the standard that should nor- 
mally prevail, and that may be expected to prevail when 
Societies have gained experience under existing conditions. 

(v) The claims for maternity benefit have varied consider- 
ably as between different Societies. 

In regard to the last of the above conclusions, it was found 
that excess of claims for maternity benefit is most apparent 
amongst Societies of miners. Excessive claims in other cases 
indicate, in the opinion of the Chief Actuary, that certain large 
Societies have either obtained their membership to a dispropor- 
tionate extent from the poorer classes of the industrial population, 
or have adopted methods of recruitment that have brought them 
an abnormally high proportion of married men. 





Agricultural Statistics, Ireland, 1913. Report and Tables relating 
to Irish Agricultural Labourers. [Cd. 7418.] 1914. Price 
Q1d 
“9 . 


Part 1. of this Report deals with the annual migration of 
agricultural labourers to England and Scotland. It appears that 
the scale of this migration has continuously declined in recent 
years—namely, from 20,500 in 1909 to 15,000 in 1918, while in 
1841 the number was estimated at 40,000. The great majority 
come from Mayo and Donegal. In 1913, 75 per cent. went to 
Kingland, and 25 per cent. to Scotland. The labourers for Eng- 
land, who are mostly from Connaught, travel about the country 
during the summer and autumn from one job to another. “ After 
haymaking, &c., in Lancashire and Yorkshire, they move to 
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Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire for the corn harvest, and thence 
to Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Cheshire for potato digging. 
Two distinct groups of labour migrate to Scotland—the 
‘Donegal’ men, who go chiefly to the Lothians and Eastern 
Counties, and the ‘ Achill’ workers, from the west coast of Con- 
naught, who go to Ayrshire and the neighbouring counties. The 
‘ Achill’ workers come over in families or small groups, and are 
organised in squads.” : 





Report of the Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit in 
Ireland. 1914. [Cd. 7375.] Price 4s. 8d. Minutes of 
Evidence, dc. [Cd. 7376]. 


To be reviewed. 





Reports by His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General on the 
Finances, Administration, and Condition of Egypt and the 
Sudan in 1913. [Cd. 7358.] 1914. Price 74d. 


“Considering the abnormally low Nile, this year has been a 
far more prosperous one than could have been expected. For- 
merly, so considerable a shortage of water would have been almost 
a national calamity, but the completion of the Assuan dam at the 
end of 1912 permitted of sufficient storage to mature the cotton 
crop.” ‘Two of the most interesting of the economic or financial 
events of the year were the bringing into operation of the Five- 
Feddan Law and the change of the Budget date. It appears that 
the 619,107 proprietors, with properties averaging about one 
feddan (1°038 acres) in area, are burdened with an average debt 
per feddan of £E£25°824. Thus a debt of £E16,000,000 has to be 
borne by the poorest class of cultivators of the soil and is distri- 
buted amongst only 5 per cent. of the population. ‘The Five- 
Feddan Law, by protecting the small cultivator’s holding, has 
enabled an improvement to be safely made in the simplification 
of the procedure for recovery of debt. .. . The prediction that the 
diminution of credit caused by the Five-Feddan Law would force 
sales of land and lead to evasion of the law has not been borne 
out by events.” The change in the date of the Budget has been 
effected for very similar reasons to those for which a similar 
change has been advocated in the case of India by the recent 
Royal Commission, namely, the advantage of enabling estimates 
to be framed at a time when the results of the principal crop of 
the country can be ascertained with reasonable accuracy, and the 
advantage of allowing a longer available interval for the discussion 
of the Budget. 

No. 95.—vob. XXIV. LL 
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Correspondence relating to the General Strike in South Africa. 
[Cd. 7348.] 1914. Price 2s. 3d. 


CORRESPONDENCE, chiefly between Lord Gladstone and the 
Colonial Office, in continuation of Cd. 7213. 


Union of South Africa. Report of the Economic Commission, 
January, 1914. Pretoria: Government Printing Office. 


1914. Price 3s. 6d. 


TxHeE Report of the Commission, appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Professor 8. J. Chapman, to inquire into wages, hours, 
and the cost of living on the Witwatersrand, the question of 
establishing a minimum wage in any industries within the Union, 
the payment of overtime, and allied subjects. To be reviewed. 





Recensement de l’Industrie et du Commerce (31 Dec., 1910). 
Premiére Partie, Recensement professionnel. Vol. I. Pp. 
596. Vol. II. Pp. 1129. Vol. III. Pp. 831. Vol. IV. 
Pp. 1207. Bruxelles : Office de Publicité. 1913. 

THESE four very large quarto volumes comprise the results of 

a census of occupations for Belgium, issued by the Statistical 

Section of the Office du Travail. 


OBITUARY.— WILHELM LEXIs. 


WE much regret to announce the death of Professor Wilhelm 
Lexis, news of which has come to hand from Géttingen. Born 
in Eschweiler, near Aachen, on July 17th, 1837, Lexis matricu- 
lated at the University of Bonn in 1855, where he read mathe- 
matics and natural science. For a few years he was an assistant 
master at the Gymnasium in Bonn. In 1861 he proceeded to 
Paris, where he devoted himself to the study of French economic 
conditions and soon became known as an authority on economic 
questions. In 1872 he was appointed to the Chair of Political 
Economy at Strassburg. ‘T'wo years later he moved to Dorpat, 
and thence, in 1876, to Freiburg in Breisgau. He was called to 
Breslau in 1884, and finally settled in 1887 in Géttingen, where 
he continued to teach for a quarter of a century. 

Lexis’s work in economics is primarily associated with the 
celebrated Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, in the edit- 
ing of which he was one of Professor Conrad’s colleagues (as also 
in the editing of the Jahrbiicher). In this great compilation he 
was responsible for much of the work on currency and monetary 
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questions generally, and on public finance. Up to the end of his 
life he continued to contribute articles to the Jahrbiicher on the 
progress of monetary science and practice. 

Perhaps Lexis’s most original contributions to knowledge, how- 
ever, are to be found in his statistical investigations into problems 
of population and sex-ratio, and in the pure statistical theory 
which these investigations Jed him to develop. ‘T'wo papers, on 
Das Geschlechtsverhdltnis der Geborenen und die Wahrschein- 
lichkeitsrechnung and Ueber die Theorie der stabilitat statistischer 
Reihen, originally published in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher in 1876 and 
1879 respectively, introduce new theoretical conceptions of the 
utmost importance. Lexis’s statistical writings were reprinted in 
his Zur Theorie der Massenerscheinungen in der menschlichen 
Gesellschaft (of 95 pages), published at Freiburg in 1877, and in 
his Abhandlungen zur Theorie der Bevélkerungs-und Moral- 
statistik (of 253 pages), published at Jena in 1903. But after 
about 1886 his mind seems to have become diverted to monetary 
and financial questions, and the further development of his statis- 
tical ideas, the importance of which obtained general recognition 
very slowly, was left to others, and especially to Ladislaus von 
Bortkewitsch. Lexis’s methods were introduced to the notice of 
English readers by Professor Edgeworth in 1885 in his article on 
Methods of Statistics in the Jubilee volume of the Statistical 
Journal. 

Lexis, who was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1904, was a much-valued occasional con- 
tributor to the Economic JouRNAL, writing on The Agio on Gold 
and International Trade in 1895, on The New German Exchange 
Act in 1897, and on The German Bank Commission in 1910. 
Combining high scientific eminence with a character esteemed 

for its impartiality (as exemplified, for example, in his attitude 
to the Bimetallic Question), Lexis was a worthy member of the 
band of veteran economists, not a few of whom still occupy the 
principal Chairs of Political Economy in Germany, who in the 
‘seventies and ‘eighties of the last century raised to so high a 
level the reputation of German economic science. 


CURRENT Topics—CURRENCY EXPEDIENTS ABROAD. 


In the article, above, on War and the Financial System, 
August, 1914, some account has been given of the financial ex- 
pedients which it has been necessary to adopt in this country. 
A few particulars follow as to currency measures elsewhere, but 
the information at present available is somewhat scanty. 
LL 2 
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Tue only restriction, under which the Bank of France nor- 
mally lies, as regards the issue of notes, whether backed by gold 
or not, is on the aggregate amount outstanding at one time. It 
happened that at the outbreak of war the actual circulation was 
not far short of the legal limit of £272,000,000, having risen 
from £236,000,000 on July 23rd to £267,000,000 on July 31st. 
On August 7th, therefore, the French Chambers authorised an 
increase in the limit from £272,000,000 to £480,000,000, thus 
practically permitting to the Bank of France an unlimited power 
of note issue. At the same time all obligation to cash the notes, 
even in token silver, was suspended. Since July 31st the Bank 
of France, unlike any of the other State Banks, has published no 
statement of its position. 





THE legal position of the Bank of Russia, which, alone 
amongst the Central Banks of Europe, is a purely Government 
institution, resembles that of the Bank of England, in that it 
has a fixed fiduciary issue, the circulation of notes being allowed 
to exceed the cash held against them by a certain fixed amount 
only. The Bank of Russia, however, regards as “cash” for this 
purpose, not only the gold and silver in its own vaults, but also 
deposits held on its behalf in the chief European financial centres. 
The fiduciary issue has not been, in the recent past, of much 
practical importance, as the “cash” held has exceeded the cir- 
culation of notes. ‘The last return before the war (July 21st) 
showed £160,114,000 in gold, £7,382,000 in silver, and 
£14,395,000 on deposit abroad. The note circulation was 
£163,411,000, and the fixed fiduciary issue £30 ,000,000, so that 
the unissued margin of notes amounted to £48,481,000. On July 
dist the maximum of the fiduciary issue was raised from 
£30,000,000 to £150,000,000, and in spite of the large amount 
of cash held, the obligation to meet the notes in specie was 
entirely suspended. By August 5th the note circulation had 
risen to £185,978,000 against “cash” amounting to £178,667 ,000, 
the balance abroad having fallen to £11,604,000. By August 14th, 
the note circulation was £232,106,000 against “‘cash” practically 
unchanged at £178,482,000. Apparently about £40,000,000 of 
the additional note issue was represented by advances to the 
Treasury, presumably for mobilisation purposes. The exchange 
value of the rouble stands at a heavy discount, and quotations are 
somewhat nominal. The Russian Government would do wisely 
to remedy this by using some part of their huge resources for 
what one would have supposed to be their primary purpose. 
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In the case of the Reichsbank steps were immediately taken 
on the outbreak of war to remove the principal restrictions under 
which it normally works, namely, the limitation of the untaxed 
fiduciary issue, and the rule that in no circumstances may the 
note issue rise to more than three times the “cash” (which 
includes a few, not very large, items besides gold and silver). 
In addition, specie payment was suspended. The effect of this 
has been that the Reichsbank’s gold was increased between July 
23rd and August 3lst by about £10,000,000, or approximately 
£2,000,000 more than the amount supposed to have been trans- 
ferred to it from the war chest at Spandau. No new gold is 
now issued, and not much seems to have been recovered from the 
internal circulation. The note circulation rose from £94,545,000 
on July 28rd to £194,097,000 on August 15th (the date of 
the next return), £199,998,000 on August 22nd, and £211,744,000 
on August 3lst—an aggregate increase during the month 
of £117,000,000. The note issue was still well within the 
limit formerly prescribed of three times the “cash.” It is 
to be remarked that the stock of silver was quickly drawn upon, 
falling from £16,731,000 on July 23rd to £4,084,650 on August 
15th, and to £3,317,700 on August 22nd. By August 31st there 
was a slight recovery to £4,114,000, perhaps due to new coinage, 
but the Reichsbank is said to be about to issue two-mark and one- 
mark notes. As in this country, the Joint Stock Banks and other 
financial institutions seem to have followed the policy of turning 
their bills not entirely into notes, but largely into credits at the 
Reichsbank, the bills discounted rising from £37,545,000 on 

July 23rd to the large sum of £221,299,000 on August 15th, 

£230,800,000 on August 22nd, and £237,500,000 on August 31st, 

while the Deposits rose from £47,198,000 on July 28rd to 
£127,588,000 on August 15th, and £130,988,000 on August 22nd, 

falling to £122,067,000 on August 31st. 





Ir appears that in addition to the Reichsbank’s ordinary notes, 
Darlehnskassenscheine, or “loan” notes, of denominations 
ranging from 5s. to £2 10s., are being issued up to an amount of 
£75,000,000. These are available as loans to all comers in 
amounts ranging down to £5, against numerous kinds of securities 
up to one-half or two-thirds of their assigned value, for periods 
of three to six months, at a rate as a rule something above the 
Reichsbank discount rate. These “loan” notes have not been 
given full legal tender quality, but are accepted by the Govern- 
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ment and governmental institutions in payment of dues. The 
amount of these notes which has actually been issued, and other 
details regarding them are not available. But the tendency of 
prices to rise, which must have been greatly accentuated by the 
issue of so much inconvertible paper money, has been met by very 
rigorous official measures to fix the prices of necessaries, in terms 
of this paper money, at what is thought to be a reasonable figure. 
The effect of such measures in hindering the import of foodstuffs 
from neutral countries must become very serious, unless the 
Reichsbank decides to reverse its present policy and release gold 
freely in redemption of the paper currency when this is required 
for purchases abroad. 





As contrasted with the policy pursued in the other combatant 
countries, the German Government have not, as yet, declared a 
formal Moratorium. Instead of releasing debtors for the time 
being from the obligation to meet their engagements, they appear 
to have pursued the policy of readily supplying them with large 
amounts of paper and token money and credits wherewith to meet 
these engagements. During the month of August, if the issue of 
Darlehnskassenscheine is nearly reaching the limits originally 
prescribed, the total increase in the circulation of notes, 
token silver, and bank credits at the Reichsbank approached 
£300,000,000. No doubt this eased the financial situation for 
the moment. But it may prove in the long run a far more 
dangerous policy than that of the Moratorium. According to 
the Economist (September 5th) the Reichsbank notes were then 
standing, in terms of gold, at a discount of more than 20 per cent. 





THus we see that, so far as note issue goes, the State Banks 
of France, Russia, and Germany are all working under what are, 
in effect, identical systems, namely, a virtually unlimited right of 
note issue and a suspension of specie payments. They can only 
be hoarding their gold, unless they propose to use it shortly for 
foreign payments, out of a desire to have something substantial 
in hand wherewith to pay an indemnity. It is to be re- 
marked that many of the difficulties, which the various financial 
expedients adopted in this country have been designed to meet, 
have been of a different character from those dealt with abroad, 
because we have been endeavouring to resuscitate our system on 
& more or less normal basis, a task frankly abandoned elsewhere. 
Specie payments have never been suspended, our national money 
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is not in the least depreciated, and we are reviving to a greater 
extent each day the normal mechanism of remittance and of the 


discount of bills. 





THE Gold-Exchange Standard, based on a reserve in London, 
has enabled the Indian currency system to meet the crisis better 
than that of almost any other country. No Moratorium has been 
declared, and the exchange value of the rupee has been maintained 
throughout between the gold points. Of no other important 
country can this be said. Even in Egypt, which some authorities 
would take as a model because normally the sovereign is the prin- 
cipal medium of exchange, it was found necessary at once to 
introduce an emergency currency of inconvertible paper, and to 
declare a Moratorium. 





AT the outbreak of war the Secretary of State held in London 
£10,700,000 actually in gold, apart from large quantities of securi- 
ties. As soon as a serious demand for remittance on London sprang 
up in India, and the exchange-value of the rupee showed signs of 
falling below gold-export point, it was decided to offer £1,000,000 
weekly of what are called “reverse ” Councils (i.e., remittance sold 
in Calcutta on London). In the first week of August the full 
£1,000,000 were sold, but in subsequent weeks the offer proved 
more than sufficient to meet the demand, £813,000, £632,000, 
£538,000, £474,000, and £310,000 being taken on August 12th, 
19th, 26th, September 2nd and 9th. “Reverse” bills were 
sold at the usual rate of 1s. 322d. But facilities, which have 
not been granted on former occasions, were given for the 
purchase of telegraphic transfers as well as bills, at the rate 
in the first week of 1s. 3}¢d., and subsequently of 1s. 3§{d. 
The effect of this was to steady exchange at once within the gold 
points. The Government have been offering and to a certain extent 
actually selling telegraphic transfers in both directions simul- 
taneously. The course of events has been such as to bear out 
on the whole the views of those who maintained the importance 
of holding actual gold as a reserve in London. If the gold had 
been in India, it could not have been safely shipped to London 
in the early days of August (whether the Bank of England would 
have been prepared, if necessary, to make advances against gold 
held in India has not yet been tested), and the portion held in 
securities was temporarily unrealisable, except such part as con- 
sisted of Treasury Bills falling due. (The first-rate value of the 
latter as a liquid security, even when this country is at war, was 
strikingly demonstrated.) Although the Secretary of State was 
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found in a relatively weak position on account of the small amount 
of Council Bills he had sold in London since the beginning of the 
financial year, the release of £2,000,000 of gold previously “ear- 
marked” sufficed to see him through August. 


It is to be observed with interest that the Government of India 
pursued the judicious policy of stopping the further issue for 
internal use of gold from the Paper Currency Department, as soon 
as the sale of “reverse” bills began ; and also that they have taken 
the opportunity to carry out the recommendation of the recent 
Royal Commission for the abolition of the silver branch of the 
Gold Standard Reserve and have transferred (in India) £4,000,000 
of gold in exchange for rupees from the Paper Currency Reserve 
to the Gold Standard Reserve. 





THE Currency System of the United States was caught by the 
crisis at a somewhat inconvenient moment of transition between 
the old arrangements and the new. The new Banking and 
Currency Act does not come into force for a month or two. But 
by a most fortunate measure of prudence the arrangements for 
emergency currency provided for by the temporary Aldrich- 


Vreeland Act, which was carried after the crisis of 1907, were 
specifically kept in being, in case of what must have seemed the 
remote chance of a crisis intervening in the few months required 
for completing the arrangements of the new permanent system. 
The notes, authorised by the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, were ready 
printed and available for immediate use. The amount of this 
emergency currency issued up to September 10 was $256,000,000. 
In spite of this, however, the bankers and the Government were 
not able or willing to release gold and to take advantage of the 
Bank of England’s depository at Ottawa to a sufficient extent 
to maintain fully the exchange parity. After standing at a huge 
discount for the short period during which the shipment of gold 
was impossible, the exchange value of the dollar on London 
still stood six weeks after the outbreak of war at a discount 


of nearly 24 per cent. 





In Canada a comparatively small amount of additional currency 
has been provided by a change in the rules governing the Dominion 
Note Issue. Up to now there has been, in effect, a fiduciary 
issue of $22,500,000 (25 per cent. being held in gold for the first 
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$30,000,000 of notes and 100 per cent. against any further issue). 
For the future the fiduciary issue has been raised to $37,500,000 
(25 per cent. being held in gold for the first $50,000,000 of notes). 


OF prices, employment, and the economic state generally of 
the people of Europe, it is not yet possible to speak,—though 
it would be safe to surmise that the economic organisation and 
state of employment within Russia has been affected by far the 
least. Some extracts are given below from a statement issued 
by the Board of Trade, in the second week of September, on the 
state of employment in the United Kingdom. 








“INQUIRIES addressed by the Board of Trade to nearly all 
the principal manufacturers show that employers covering 75 per 
cent. of the workpeople included in the returns received have not 
been specially affected by the war; these employers report since 
the middle of July a total reduction of staff of only 1°3 per cent. 
Kmployers of the remaining 25 per cent. covered by the returns 
report that they have been affected by the war, and have reduced 
their staff since the middle of July by 27 per cent. The two 
industries most affected are the cotton industry and construction 
of vehicles, each of which, as compared with July 17th, shows a 
contraction of about 19 per cent. in the numbers employed. In 
the cotton industry another 40 per cent. are working short time. 
Other industries showing more than an average reduction of staff 
are furniture, engineering, and tinplates. In the latter, however, 
though the percentage reduction is still above the average, there 
has been a very marked improvement of employment since the 
middle of August. While coal-mines working for export have 
been affected, the great majority of the coal-mines report them- 
selves as unaffected by the war, and at the same time report 
that they are working reduced hours, which is, of course, the 
common summer practice. So, too, the short time in the cotton 
trade can only in part be attributed to the war. The reports 
received by the Home Office from the inspectors of mines in 
respect of the week ended September 5th indicate that the position 
in the mining industry has improved, and is on the whole satis- 
factory. A considerable number of collieries are working only 
four or five days a week (especially in Scotland, Yorkshire, 
Durham, Northumberland, and North Lancashire), but on the 
other hand there is considerable pressure in the steam coal trade 
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in South Wales, where more men could be employed if they were 
available, and in other districts conditions are more or less normal. 
Slate quarrying in Wales is very depressed, but this is due in part 
to causes other than the war. As regards agriculture, there appears 
to be no appreciable increase of unemployment ; indeed, in some 
places there is a shortage of labour. The fishing industry in 
certain localities has been affected.” 





“THE general conclusion is that, though there is at the moment 
a contraction of employment as a result of the war, this contrac- 
tion has been met to a very large extent by reduction of hours 
instead of by reduction of staff; 93 per cent. of the workpeople 
engaged in production are still wholly or partially employed. 
Moreover, the returns show that of the contraction of 7 per cent. 
in the numbers employed at least two-thirds represents men who 
have left for military or naval service and who are, therefore, not 
employed. Thus the percentage of workpeople wholly unemployed 
(including women) has only increased by a little more than two. 
Practically the whole of the above contraction occurred in the 
first fortnight of the war. Since August 14th, when the first 
returns were obtained by the Board of Trade, though certain 
industries have declined while others have improved, the total 
numbers employed have changed very little.” 





THE following were elected Fellows of the Royal Economic 
Society at the last meeting of the Council :— 


H. D. Bedford. M. Ghosh. 
Prof. F. Bernis. A. Loveday. 
T. I. Brunner. C. J. Meirose. 
H. E. Crawfurd. K. N. Mozley. 


Malcolm Fraser. 


The following libraries or institutions have been admitted to 
full or limited rights of membership. 


University of Adelaide Library. London School of Economics 


City of Auckland Library. Common Room. 
University of California State Library, Massachusetts. 
Library. McGill University Library. 


Dyal Singh Library of Lahore. Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin. 
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Appointments, Prizes, etc.—Professor Mavor, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, has been granted leave of absence in order to give 
a special course of lectures this autumn at Lahore, India. 

Hutchinson medals for research at the London School of 
Economics have been awarded to Mr. C. K. Hobson for his thesis 
on The Export of Capital, to Mr. W. Kennedy for his thesis on 
The Principles embodied in the Tax System of England since the 
Restoration, and to Mr. E. C. Cleveland-Stevens for his thesis on 
Railway Amalgamations. 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Statistical Journal. 


Juty, 1914. Economic Relations of British and German Empires, 
K. CramMonD. Comparative figures over a miscellaneous field, 
somewhat criticised in the subsequent discussion. 


The Economic Review. 


Juty, 1914. Editorial Notes. There is here an interesting account 
of the Official Report on the Leeds Municipal Strike. The 
Agricultural Labourer in Lincolnshire. H. N. Nasu. People’s 
Banks in the Province of Quebec. H. Micuenn. Further 
Notes on some Fundamental Notions of Economics: Labour. 
J. H. Smrrn. The writer decides to “light his own Diogenes 
lantern,” and in the meantime the economist ‘must not 
profane the name of science or assume the office of a teacher.” 


Edinburgh Review. 
Juty, 1914. The Rating of Site Values. Haroup Cox. 


Quarterly Review. 


Juty, 1914. Syndicalism in New Zealand. W. H. Trices. The 
Settlement Movement in England and America. E. J. URwick 
and R. A. Woops. 


Banker’s Magazine. 


JuNnE, 1914. Banking in Denmark: an Historical Sketch. Hans 
TEGNER. 

JuLty, 1914. Competition and Banking Profits. C. F. HaNnnarorp. 
Suggestions for agreed rates between bankers. South Africa’s 
Currency Experiences. D. P. Moreaan. An historical sketch. 

Aucust, 1914. Some Aspects of Banking Amalgamations. The 
Bank of France. The Imperial Bank of Germany. The Reports 
of these institutions for 1913. 


Manchester Statistical Society. 

Marcu, 1914. Industrial Recruiting and the Displacement of 
Labour. §. J. CaapMan and A. W. Suimmin. On the overflow 
and surplus inflow of labour in different industries as shown by 
the Census of Occupations. 


Clare Market Review. 


Fepruary, 1914. The Future of Voluntary Social Work. E. J. 
Urwick. Some English Railway Problems. E. C. CLEVELAND 
Stevens. Continued in May. 
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May, 1914. Women’s Work in the South-west of England. E. D. 
JAMES. 


The Women’s Industrial News. 


Juny, 1914. The Present Position of Child Labour Regulation. F. 
KEELING. Blind Alley Labour. F. Keeninc. The Girl-worker 
and the Opportunity * the Juvenile Advisory Committee. 
BarBaRA DRAKE. 


Bulletin of the Co-operative Reference Library (Plunkett House, 
Dublin). 


Juty, 1914. Works and Aims of the Library. Str Horace 
PuunKETT. Co-operation for Farm Women. Sources of in- 
formation. This is the first number of a bulle.m, which it is 
proposed to issue monthly, with a view to assisting inquirers 
and more particularly the organisers of the I.A.0.8. 


American Economic Review (Boston). 


JuNE, 1914. Movements of Negro Population. J. C. Rose. An 
enquiry into the relative rates of increase of the white and black 
populations of the United States. A General Strike in New 
Zealand. J. E. Le Rossianou. Present Problems in Canadian 
Banking. W.W. Swanson. Enquiries into the alleged exces- 
sive profits of the banks and into the future of co-operative 
banking. The Proposed German Petroleum Monopoly. D. G. 
Munro. An account of the events which have led up to the 
current proposals for official measures directed against the 
supremacy of Standard Oil in Germany. The Discount versus 
the Cost-of-Production Theories of Capital Valuation. H. G. 
Brown. The continuation of a controversy. Eleventh List of 
Doctoral Dissertations. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 


May, 1914. The Trust Problem. E. D. Duranp. On the necessity 
of prohibition or regulation, and the possibility of preventing 
combination. Davenport’s Economics and the Present 
Problems of Theory. A. 8. Jounson. Fire Insurance Rates 
and State Regulation. W. F. Gepnart. Rent Under the 
Assumption of Exhaustibility. L. C. Gray. Orthodox theory 
assumes that the capital , corresponding to rent remains 
unexhausted. How can this be modified so as to meet the 
facts? The Literature of Scientific Management. C. B. 
THompson. 52 pages. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


June, 1914. Three articles on Parcel Post Questions. Davenport’s 
Competitive Economics. F. A. Ferrer. The work of this 
writer, which is reviewed above (p. 421), appears to be exciting 
much notice in America, being the subject of simultaneous 
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articles in three of the economic journals. The Origin of the 
Bill of Exchange. A. P. UsHEr. 

Juty, 1914. The Working of the Trade Boards Act in Great Britain. 
ConsTancE SmitH. The Commercial Paper Debates. KE. E. 
Accer. On the current proposals for establishing a discount 
market in the United States, with special reference to the 
position of single-name paper. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


June, 1914. Unfair Competition: a Study of Certain Practices and 
their Relation to the Trust Problems in the United States. 
W. S. Stevens. Davenport’s Economics. J. M. Cuark. An 


article-review. 


Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


May, 1914. A series of articles on State Regulation of Public 
Utilities under the following heads: Legislation as to Staie 
Public Utility Commissions. State Regulation and Municipal 
Activities. Uniform Accounting and Franchises. Public Control 
over Securities. Valuation of Public Utilities. Electric and 
Water Rates. Standards for Service. 

Junty, 1914. A _ series of articles on International Relations of 
United States :—Monroe Doctrine, Mezican Situation, The 
Pacific. 


U.S. Bulletin of Labor Statistics. 


No. 126. Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United States and 
Foreign Countries. Pp. 477. An important compilation of 
material. 

No. 137. Wages and Hours of Labor in the Building and Repairing 
of Steam Railroad Cars: 1890 to 1912. 

No. 140. Retail Prices: 1890 to December, 1918. 

No. 148. Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 15, 1913. 
With reference to the principal mechanical trades in 40 im- 
portant industrial cities in the United States. 


Bulletin of Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


Jung, 1914. This is the first issue of a Bulletin issued under the 
auspices of Mr. M. B. Hammond, Commissioner in charge of 
Investigation and Statistics in the State of Ohio. This number 
is devoted to a series of articles on Workmen’s Compensation. 
With it is issued Report No. 1 on Wages and Hours of Labor 
of Women and Girls in Ohio in 1918. A twelve-page Biblio- 
graphy on the Minimum Wage by C. W. REEpER is annexed. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


May—Junz, 1914. Des limites de l’ Association coopérative de con- 
sommation. Dr. Toromianz. La_ circulation monétaire 
frangaise et le mouvement des prix. C. Rist. A further study 
by Professor Rist on the relation between prices and the volume 
of circulating media in France. 
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JuLty—Auaust, 1914. Pour la théorie quantitative de la monnaie et 
du crédit. L. Decnesne. A study of recent works on this 
subject. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


June, 1914. Les relations de l’Etat et les grandes compagnies de 
chemins de fer jusqu’a la fin des concessions. 
Juty, 1914. J. Chamberlain et son réle économique. Yves Guyot. 


Revue Economique internationale (Brussels). 


May, 1914. La situation économique et financiére de la Chine. 

P. Buanp. La concurrence Anglo-Allemande.  F. 

DrePpennorst. Hausse des Prix et essor économique de la 
periode 1895-1913. J. LEscurg. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 


May, 1914. Objekt und Grundbegriffe der theoretischen National- 
Okonomie. WERNER SomBarT. With special reference to a recent 
book by Alfred Amonn. Kopernikus’ Miinz- und Geldtheorie. 
J. Jastrow. Die dkonomische und sozialpolitische Bedeutung 
des Taylor-systems. KE. Leperer. Die Heimarbeit in Frank- 
reich und ihre gesetzliche Regelung. P. Louis. Die soziale 
Funktion der Teuerung. W. EKGGENSCHWYLER. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkwirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 
(Vienna). 


Vou. 23, Parts 1 anp 2. Die wirtschafilichen Konjunktur und 
Depressionswellen in Oesterreich seit dem Jahre, 1896. E. 
Brezicar. Verteidigung und Erganzung der Bohm-Bawerk- 
schen Preistheorie. L. Mezey. Followed by a reply from 
Bohm-Bawerk. Unbedeckte Banknoten und ihre Einwirkung 
auf die Warenpreise. J. PazourEK. Neue Literatur iiber Geld- 
Kredit- und Bankwesen. Hi. v. Puruippovitcu. A review of six 
recent volumes, several of them of an historical character. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


DeEcEMBER, 1913. line deutsche LHisenbahngemeinschaft.  P. 
Ritter. Ueber die Ursachen der Teuerung. W. EGGENSCH- 
WYLER. 

January, 1914. Die Stadtwirtschaft in England. G. Bropnirz. 
An historical study dealing with the period previous to the 
fifteenth century. Getreideausfuhrvergiitung und nationale 
Futterbeschaffung. F. BErcKMANN. 

Fepruary, 1914. Die Fleischteuerungsfrage. J. Conrapv. John 
Stuart Mill als Sozialpolitiker. H. Genric. Der Kursstand 
der deutschen Staatsanleihen. E. H&tnEMANN. 

Marcu, 1914. Bemerkungen zu dem Problem Lorenz Stein—Karl 
Marz. B. Foéupes. Die Strucktur des Ausgabenbudgets ver- 
schiedener Bevolkerungsschichten auf grund neuerer haushal- 
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tungsstatistischer Erhebungen. G. AuLBRecHT. Wohlfahrtsein- 
richtungen in Industriebetrieben Englands. K. WINKELMANN. 
On “Welfare Work” amongst employees. Die Brotpreise in 
Berlin, 1918. H. Gurapze. 

Aprin, 1914. Die Reichsbesitzsteuer. G. Srrutz. Continued in 
May. Neuere Literatur tiber die Kapitalanlage. A. CALMEs. 
May, 1914. Rindereinfuhr in den deutschen Territorien, insbesondere 
in Hessen, im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert. J. Scuuutze. Die 
neueste’ Erfahrungen mit der Arbeitslosenversicherung. J. 
Freie. Die Geldkrise in Oecesterreich-Ungarn. M Dus. Be- 
volkerungsentwicklung der Vororte von Berlin, London und 

Paris seit 1801. J. MULuEr. 

JuNE, 1914. Wirtschaft und Technik. R. Lrermann. Die Entwick- 
lung des Preisniveaus und des Getreidebedarfs in Deutschland 
und England in den letzten Dezennien. Statistical tables. 

Juty, 1914. Das chinesische Geldwesen und seine Neugestaltung. 
H. Scuowarzwap. Partly with reference to the proposals of 
Dr. Vissering. : 


Schmoller’s Jahrbuch (Munich). 


Part 2, 1914. Die Tatsachen der Lohnbewegung in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. G. ScHMouLEeR. Deutsch-franzdsische Wirtschafts- 
beziehungen zur napoleonischen Zeit. KE. Tarte. Der Kampf 
um des Petroleum. O. ScunemerR. Aus hundert Jahren 
deutscher Eisen- und Stahlindustrie. R. Keren. 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Kiel). 

Juty, 1914. Weltwirtschaftliche Forschung und Lehre. B. Harms. 
With reference to the opening at Kiel of the Institut fir 
Seeverkehr referred to in the June issue of the Economic 
JourRNAL. Die Tiirkei in der Weltwirtschaft. G. Herur. Die 
internationale Organisation des Bananenhandels. K. Fricke. 
Literatur zur Theorie der Teuerung. F. EvULENBERG. A review 
of recent works. Dic neue deutsche Literatur tiber: Argentinien. 
K. W. Scumipt. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibingen). 
Part 1, 1914. Ueber die Entwicklung der Reichsfinanzen bis zur 
Einfiithrung der ersten direkten Reichssteuern. A. SIEBERT. 
Sozialismus in Australien. JUNGHANN. 
Part 2, 1914. Der Kampf um die Arbeitsleistung in Australien und 
Amerika. JUNGHANN. 


Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft (Leipzig). 


January, 1914. Neue Darstellungen der Geschichte der Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre. L. Pontz. Die Bevolkerungsentwicklung in 
Irland. F. Prixytnc. Continued in February. Grundbegriff, 
Aufgaben und Methode der Wissenschaft von der Volkswirt- 
schaftspolitik. ‘W. Hasspacu. Continued in February. 

Marcu, 1914. Nutzen und Kosten als Ausgangspunkte des mensch- 
lichen Wirtschaftens. O. Hryn. Continued in April. 
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Apri, 1914. Die Entwicklung der Kinematographenwesens. 

May, 1914. Die Bedeutung des Kriegs bei den Kulturvoélkern. 8. R. 
STEINMETZ. Continued in June. Die Preiskurve und das 
Teuerungsproblem. lL. Guier. Continued in June and July. 

Juty, 1914. Die Weltwirtschaftslehre. A. v. WALTERSHAUSEN. 


Archiv fiir Frauenarbeit (Berlin). 


Marcu, 1914. Die internationalen Arbeitcrinnenschutzbestimmun- 
gen. JubITH GRUNFELD-CoRALNIK. This opens the second 
volume of this quarterly publication. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


May, 1914. Indici Economici. Index-numbers for the first 
quarter of 1914, calculated on the basis explained in previous 
numbers, show no decided improvement of conditions. Con- 
tinued in June and July. Del rischio. F. Insouera. Lo voi 
luppo di Catania. E. Incuimona. Sul ‘‘metodo del Wolf” per 
lo studio della distribuzione dei redditi. C. Bresciani-TURRONI. 
Il frumento in Italia. G. Prerra. A census of Rome before 
the Bourbon invasion; based on Gnoli’s Descriptio urbis circa 
1526. L. Levi. 

JunE, 1914. Sulla Teoria economica delle crisi. G. DEL VECCHIO. 

Juty, 1914. Il dazio sul grano—in Austria-Ungheria. M. ALBERTI. 
The experience of Austria-Hungary given in great fullness of 
detail shows duties on grain to have been deleterious to all 
interests except those of landowners. Associazione nei vari 
Stati. G. Bruccoteri. An account of agricultural co-operation 
in leading Continental States. Finanze Turche. F. Fora. 
Una mangata riforma. L. Amoroso. On Italian pensions in 
relation to insurance. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


Apri, 1914. Sulle divergenze fra statistiche del movimento com- 
merciale. U. Ricct. 

May, 1914. I prezai delle merci in Italia nel 1912. A. NeEcco. 

JuneE—Aueust, 1914. Appunti di parassitologia economica. G. 
PRATO. 


NEW BOOKS. 
English 


AupEerson (A. W.). The Causes and Cure of Armaments and 
War. London: P. S. King. 1914. Pp. 17. 1s. nef. 

[The writer holds that the irreconcilable clash of interests, which leads to war, is 
caused by difference of language, and not by difference of race.] 

Aronson (H.). The Land and the Labourer. London: Melrose. 
1914. Pp. 290. 3s. 6d. net. 

[In favour of Wages Boards and the minimum wage. With a foreword by Lord 
Henry Bentinck.] 

AsutEy (W. J.). The Economic Organisation of England. 
London: Longmans. 1914. Pp. viii+213. 2s. 6d. net. 


[‘‘An outline history : lectures delivered at Hamburg.” To be reviewed. ] 
No. 95.—VOL. XXIV. M M 
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Baitwarp (W. A.). Some Recent Developments of Poor Relief. 
London: P. 8. King. 1914. Pp. 46. 6d. net. 
[Reprinted from the Economic Journal, December, 1912, with a postscript, 1914.] 


Baitwarp (W. A.). Some Impressions of the First Six Months’ 
Working of Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment in 
England. The Author. 1914. Pp. 16. 


[Prepared for the Congress at Ghent. ] 


Barrineton (Mrs. Russeuui). The Life of Walter Bagehot. 
London: Léngmans. 1914. Pp. viii+478. 12s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Bibliography of Robert Owen, the Socialist, 1771-1858. Aberyst- 
wyth: National Library of Wales. 1914. Pp. 54. 1s. net. 


[456 items are catalogued.] 


Buixuey (M. E.). The Feeding of School Children. London: 
G. Bell. 1914. Pp. xvi+278. 38. 6d. net. 


[A publication of the Ratan Tata Foundation, with an introductory note by 
Mr. R. H. Tawney. ‘‘ The author treats not only the history of the movement up 
to the passage of the Act of Parliament, but presents the experience of the last eight 
years.” To be reviewed. ] 


Croce (Benedetto). Historical Materialism and the Economics 
of Karl Marx. London: Howard Latimer. 1914. Pp. xxiii+ 188. 
5s. net. 

(Translated by C. M. Meredith, with an introduction by A. D. Lindsay. To be 
reviewed. ] 

CunniInGHAM (W.). Christianity and Economic Science. London : 
Murray. 1914. Pp. 111. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dawson (W. H.). Municipal Life and Government in Germany. 
London: Longmans. 1914. Pp. xvi+507. 12s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed. 


FREEMAN (ARNOLD). Boy Life and Labour: the Manufacture of 
Inefficiency. With an Introduction by Dr. M. E. Sapter. London: 
P. S. King. 1914. Pp. xv+252. 3s. 6d. net. 

{‘‘ Based upon first-hand investigation into the lives of a number of boy-workers ” 
in Birmingham,—an intensive study. To be reviewed.] 

GaskELL (T. Penn). The Coming Great Depression in Trade. 
London: P. 8. King. 1914. Pp. 35. 6d. net. 


[‘* Will the working classes never see the truth of the principles Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain put before the country more than ten years ago ?”] 


GipE (CHARLES). Political Economy. London: G. G. Harrap. 
1914. Pp. xiii+ 762. 10s. 6d. net. 

{Authorised translation from the third edition (1913) of the Cowrs d’Economie 
Politique, under the direction of Prof. W. Smart, by Constance H. M. Archibald. 
To be reviewed.] ? 

GoopatL (G. W.). Advertising: A Study of Modern Business 
Power. London: Constable. 1914. Pp. xvii+91l. 1s. 6d. net. 


[By a member of the London School of Economics, with a preface by Mr. Sidney 
Webb. To be reviewed.] 


Hiees (Henry). The Financial System of the United Kingdom. 
London: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. x+218. 6s. net. 


[‘‘A summary exposition of our financial system, its organisation, methods, and 
forms of procedure.” To be reviewed. ] 
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Hits (J. W.), Asuitey (W. J.), and Woops (M.). Industrial 
Unrest, a Practical Solution: the Report of the Unionist Social 
Reform Committee. With an Introduction by Mr. F. E. Smirn. 
London: Murray. 1914. Pp: viii+39. 6d. net. 

[This pamphlet, which is the result of two years’ deliberations, recommends, first, 
that officially appointed Boards should, in the case of industrial disputes, publish 
definite recommendations for a settlement, though without compulsory powers, for 
the guidance of public opinion; second, a gradual extension from industry to 
industry of the principle of the minimum wage ; and third, the reorganisation of the 
Board of Trade, and the improvement of its statistical information. The authors do 
not look for any important assistance from the principle of Profit-sharing.] 

Hosson (C. K.). The Export of Capital. London: Constable. 
1914. Pp. xxv+264. 7s. 6d. net. 


[A London D.Sc. (Econ.) Thesis. To be reviewed.] 


Hosson (J. A.). Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. 
London: Macmillan. Pp. xvi+367. 8s. 6d. net. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Hore (E. S.) and Harr (Jonny). Advertising and Progress. 
London: ‘Review of Reviews.” 1914. 5s. net. 


Jones (J. H.). The Tinplate Industry, with Special Reference to 
its Relations with the Iron and Steel Industries: A Study in 
Economic Organisation. London: P. §. King. 1914. Pp. xxi+ 
280. 7s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Jones (L. A. ATHERLEY) and Be.ttot (HucnH H. L.). The Miner’s 
Guide to the Law relating to Coal Mines. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: Methuen. 1914. Pp. xii+384. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Keatina (Rev. Josepn). The Drink Question. London: P. S8. 
King. 1914. Pp. 106. 6d. net. 
[Catholic Studies in Soctal Reform, VII.] 


KeEtuey (FuorENcE). Modern Industry in relation to the Family, 
Health, Education, Morality. London: Longmans. 1914. Pp. 147. 
3s. 6d. net. 


[The substance of four lectures given in 1918 at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, by the General Secretary of the National Consumers’ League. } 


Keitie (J. Scorr), Edited by. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1914. Fifty-first year. London: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. Ixxix+ 
1500. 10s. 6d. net. 

{‘‘ Turkey and China have been very thoroughly revised and to a large extent 
re-written by the highest authorities on both countries. The constitutional changes 
in Egypt have been noticed, as have also the important re-arrangements in Nigeria.” 
Some new maps have been added, including one for the Balkans. ] 


Krrxautpy (A. W.). British Shipping: Its History, Organisa- 
tion and Importance. London: Kegan Paul. 1914. Pp. xx+655. 
6s. net. 

[In the National Industries series, edited by Mr. Higgs. To be reviewed.] 


LarpuER (H. W.). Boycotts and the Labour Struggle: Economic 
and Legal Aspects. London: Lane. 1914. Pp. 488. 6s. net. 


(Written as a doctoral thesis for Columbia University and with reference to the 
American Labour Movement. With an Appendix, Swmmary and Digest of Dectsions 
in Boycott and Allied Cases in the different States (117 pp.), and Bibliography (8 pp.).] 


MM 2 
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Lamputt (H. C). Notes on the Valuation of Real Property, 
London: Crosby Lockwood. 1914. Pp. ix+50. 1s. 6d. net. 


[‘‘ Prepared for students who intend taking the Intermediate Examinations held 
by the Auctioneers’ and Surveyors’ Institutions.’’] 


Marriott (J. A. R.). The English Land System: A Sketch of 
its Historical Evolution in its Bearing upon National Wealth and 
National Welfare. London: John Murray. 1914. Pp. x+168. 
3s. 6d. net. - 


[Mr. Marriott approaches the Land Question ‘‘ simply as a student of social and 
economic history.” To be reviewed.] 


Mavor (JAMES). An Economic History of Russia. 2 vols. 
London: J. M. Dent. 1914. Pp. xxxii+614+xxii+630. 31s. 6d. 
net. 

[Vol. I: The Rise and Fall of Bondage Right. Vol. II : Industry and Revolution. 
‘*The aim of the present work is to present to English readers the main result of 
recent historical researches which have been conducted by various Russian scholars.” 
It is based almost exclusively on authorities in the Russian language. To be 
reviewed.] : 


Money (L. G. Cutozza). The Future of Work. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1914. Pp. xvii+302. 6s. net. 

[A collection of essays ‘‘ mainly devoted to phases of the industrial problem,” 
some of which have been printed before. ‘‘ The paucity of output by our competitive 
system, after more than a century of production by power, is demonstrated, and an 
attempt is made to outline an industrial system calculated to yield a full harvest to 
Science while securing for the individual, albeit in an organised society, a maximum 
of personal liberty.” To be reviewed. ] 


MoretanD (W. H.). An Introduction to Economics for Indian 
Students. London: Macmillan. 1913. Pp. xix+348. 5s. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


OracE (A. R.), Edited by. National Guilds: An Enquiry into 
the Wage-system and the Way Out. London: G. Bell. 1914. 
Pp. viiit+370. 5s. net. 

[The substance of these chapters appeared serially in The New Age in 1912-1913. 
The authors, ‘‘by a fusion of the essential doctrines of Syndicalism and State- 
Socialism, propound a practical solution of the industrial problem ‘in the form of 
National Guilds.” To be reviewed.] 


Owen (Dovetas). Ocean Trade and Shipping. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1914. Pp. x+277. 10s. 6d. net. 
[In the Cambridge Naval and Military Series. Illustrated. To be reviewed.] 


PetuaM (Rev. H. §.). The Training of a Working Boy. London: 
Macmillan. 1914. Pp. 165. 3s. 6d. net. 
[With a foreword by the Bishop of Birmingham. ] 


Perris (G. H.). The Industrial History of Modern England. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1914. Pp. xix+603. 6s. net. 
[‘*'The purpose of this volume is to outline the facts and to interpret the spirit of 
the economic history of Great Britain in the last hundred and fifty years.” To be 
reviewed. ] 


Rots (H. Lina). The Genesis of Banking in Halifax, with Side 
Lights on Country Banking. Halifax: F. King and Sons. 1914. 
Pp. 51. 10s. 6d. net. 

[With 48 full page collotype plates and one copper plate of local Bank Notes. To 
be reviewed. ] 
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RownTREE (B. SeEBoHM) and Picgou (A. C.). Lectures on 
Housing. Manchester: University Press. 1914. Pp. 70. 

(The Warburton lectures for 1914, delivered at Manchester University. 
Mr. Rowntree writes on ‘‘ How far it is possible to provide Satisfactory Houses 
for the Working Classes at rents which they can afford to pay”; Prof. Pigou on the 
criteria and means of attainment of a minimum standard of dwelling accommoda- 
tion. Prof, Pigou sets out from the position that ‘it is the duty of a civilised State 
to lay down certain minimum conditions in every department of life, below which 
it refuses to allow any of its free citizens to fall . . . Any man or family which fails 
to attain independently to any one of these must be regarded as a proper subject for 
State action ” ; and treats the Housing Problem as involving a particular instance 
of this general principle.] 

Terry (Scuuyter B.). The Financing of the Hundred Years’ 
War. London: Constable. 1914. Pp. xx+197. 6s. net. 


[In the series of Studies in Economics and Political Science by writers connected 
with the London School of Economics. To be reviewed.] 


Trades for London Girls and How to Enter Them. London: 
Longmans. 1914. Pp. xxi+167. 1s. net. 


[‘‘A companion book to Trades for London Boys, compiled by the Apprenticeship 
and Skilled Employment Association.” A Re-issue with additions, } 


Wirners (Hartiey). Poverty and Waste. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1914. Pp. ix+180. 38. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


American. 


Buck (Soton Justus). The Granger Movement: A Study of 
Agricultural Organisation and its Political, Economic, and Social 
Manifestations, 1870-1880. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1912. Pp. xi+384. 8s. 6d. net. 

[Harvard Historical Studies, vol. xix. To be reviewed.] 


Cuen (SHao-Kwan). The System of Taxation in China in the 
Tsing Dynasty, 1644-1911. New York: Columbia University. 
(London: P. S. King.) 1914. Pp. 118. $1. 

[Columbia University Studies.] 


DowriE (G. W.). The Development of Banking in Illinois, 
1817-1863. Urbana: University of Illinois. 1913. Pp. 181. 90 
cents. 

[University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. ] 


Guyot (Yves). Where and Why Public Ownership Has Failed. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xii+459. 6s. 6d. net. 
[Translated from the French by H. F. Baker.] 


Haig (R. M.). A History of the General Property Tax in 
Illinois. Urbana: University of Illinois. 1914. Pp. 235. $1.25. 


[University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] 


Hoae (C. G.). A Theory of Interest. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1914. Pp. xi+228. 6s. 6d. net. 


[‘‘The author to whom I owe most is Professor von Biéhm-Bawerk.”’ To be 
reviewed. ] 


McCienon (W. H.). A Compromise with Socialism: Some 
Practical Suggestions. Los Angeles, California: The Author. 1914. 
Pp. viii+87. 50 cents. 
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Rusrnow (I. M.). Was Marx Wrong? The Economic Theories 
of Karl Marx tested in the light of Modern Industrial Development. 
New York: The Marx Institute of America. 1914. Pp. 62. 

[In reply to a work by Prof. Simkhovitch. ] 


Taussic (F. W.). The Tariff History of the United States. 
Sixth edition. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1914. Pp. xi+465. 
6s. net. 

[‘*In the pfesent edition, the narrative, which in the previous editions had been 
brought to date for the successive tariff acts, is again brought to date by adding a 
chapter on the tariff of 1913. The text of the earlier chapters, particularly that on 
the tariff of 1909, has also been revised.’”’ Professor Taussig adds: ‘‘The industrial 
consequences of protective duties are commonly exaggerated in popular discussion. 
The new tariff will cause no disaster, and it will work no wonders ; but we may hope 
that in the long run it will brace and strengthen the country’s industries, and make 
it easier to frame future duties without log-rolling or manipulation.”] 


We! (WEN Pin). The Currency Problem in China. New York: 
Columbia University. (London: P. 8. King.) 1914. Pp. 156. 
$1.25. 

[Columbia University Studies. To be reviewed. ] 


WauitTEn (Rospert H.). Regulation of Public Service Companies 
in Great Britain. New York: Public Service Commission for the 
First District. 1914. Pp. 281. 

[Reprint of Appendix 9 of the Annual Report of the Public Service Commission 
for the First District, State of New York, for the year 1913. ‘‘ With supplemental 
chapters on the Boston Sliding Scale and Toronto Auction Sale and Maximum 
Dividend Plans.” ‘‘This report is devoted chiefly to an account of the supervision 
exercised in Great Britain over the capitalisation, accounts and rates of charge of 
public service companies.” To be reviewed. ] 


French. 


ANTONELLI (E.). Principes d’Economie pure: La théorie de 
l’échange sous le régime de la libre concurrence. Paris: Riviére. 
1914. Pp. ix+206. Fr. 5. 

[Designed to popularise in France the name and doctrine of Walras. With a 
preface by Prof. Renard. To be reviewed.] 


Auspitz (R.) and Liepen (R.). Recherches sur la Théorie du 
Prix. Paris: Giard & Briére. 1914. Pp. xxiii+378+Album of 


diagrams. Fr. 15. 
[Translated from the German by Louis Suret. The separate album of diagrams 
is very well produced and convenient. ] 


Bueiens (J.). Les Employés en Autriche: leur situation et 
leur contrat d’emploi. Anvers: Ch. et H. Courtin. 1914. Pp. 92. 
Fr. 2.50. 


OPPENHEIMER (FRANZ). L’Economie pure et l’Economie politique. 
2 vols. Paris: Giard & Briére. 1914. Pp. xxv+449+532. Fr. 20. 


[A socialistic treatise translated from the German by M. W. Horn and H. Stelz, 
and with a preface by Professor Gide, who observes: ‘‘Ce qui différencie le systéme 
de M. Oppenheimer et l’autorise dans une certaine mesure 4 dire ‘qu’il l’a construit 
sur les fondements nouveaux avec des matériaux presque entitrement nouveaux,’ 
c’est qu’avant lui tous les griefs des socialistes agrariens contre la propriété se fon- 
daient sur certains caractéres économiques de la limitation de la terre . . . tandis 
que M. Oppenheimer rejette absolument tous ces vieux griefs pour ne retenir que la 
cause extra-économique, la cause politique de l’accaparement du sol par la classe 
gouvernante.’’] 
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DeEcHESNE (LauRENT). Economie industrielle et sociale. Liége: 
J. Wykmans. 1914. Pp. 106. 


[Intended as an elementary text-book. ] 


DotuEans (Epovarp). Le Chartisme (1830-1848). Paris: H. 
Floury. Vol. I. 1912. Pp. 426. Vol. II. 1913. Pp. 501. 
{Illustrated. To be reviewed. ] 


Leroy-BEauLiev (Pierre). Les impots et les revenues en 
a en Angleterre, et en Allemagne. Paris: Colin. 1914. 
p. 68. 


[To be reviewed.] 


LIEFMANN (Rosert). Cartells et Trusts: Evolution de 1l’organisa- 
tion économique. Paris: Giard & Briére. 1914. Pp. vi+265. 
Fr. 5. 


[Translated from the second German edition by S. Bouyssy.] 


OvVERBERGH (C. vAN). La Gréve générale. Brussels: Misch 
& Thron. 1914. Pp. xiii+651. Fr. 12. 

[A very substantial volume on the general strike in Belgium in 1913, by the 
author of a similar study on the strike of 1902.] 

Pasguet (D.). Londres et les ouvriers de Londres. Paris: 
Armand Colin. 1914. Pp. 764. Fr. 12. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Rovuuieau (Gaston). Les Réglements par Effets de Commerce 
en France et 4 1’étranger. Paris: Dubreuil, Frérebeau et Cie. 1914. 
Pp. vi+204. Fr. 7.50. 

[Ouvrage couronné par la Société de Statistique de Paris (Prix Emile Mercet). A 
statistical study dealing with bills, cheques and other negotiable instruments, in 
respect of their amount, currency, geographical distribution, etc.] 

Vizioz (Henry). La question du Fidéicommis en Prusse. Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1914. Pp. xv+261. Fr. 7. 


German. 


Bonn (M. J.), Edited by. Nordamerikanische Fragen. Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1914. Pp. vii+71. M. 2. 

[Veréffentlichungen der Handelshochschule Miinchen, Heft 2. Five short papers, 
two of them by Dr. T. Vogelstein on Die amerikanische Industrie and Das Trust- 
problem.] 

CaLWeER (RicwarD). Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1909. Zweiter Teil: 
Jahrbuch der Weltwirtschaft. 1909. Jena: Fischer. 1914. Pp. 
403. M. 21. 

{‘*Jahresberichte iiber den Wittschafts- und Arbeitsmarkt fiir Volkswirte und 
Geschiftsmiinne, Arbeitgeber- und Arbeiter-Organisationen.”] 

ELIAScHEWITSCH (ALEXANDER). Die Bewegung zugunsten der 
kleinen landwirtschaftlichen Giiter in England. Munich: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1914. Pp. iv+366. M. 9. 

[‘‘Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Untergangs der kleinen englischen Landwirte 
und der Bewegungen fiir die innere Kolonisation.” To be reviewed. ] 

Eucken (Water). Die Verbandsbildung in der Seeschiffahrt. 
Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1914. Pp. x+319. M. 8. 

[Schmoller’s Staats- und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen. To be reviewed. ] 


FrssMANN (Karz). Gelbe Gewerkvereine in Frankreich ‘‘ Syndi- 


cats Jaunes.” Berlin: Leonhard Simion. 1914. Pp. xi+119. 
[To be reviewed. ] 
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GintTHer (ADoLF). Das Problem der Lebenshaltung. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1914. Pp. 75. M. 2. 
[Vortrige der Gehe-stiftung zu Dresden, Band 5.] 


GUTTLER (GERHART). Die englische Arbeiterpartei: Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte und Theorie der politischen Arbeiterbewegung in 
England. Jena: Fischer. 1914. Pp. x+210. M. 5. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Kowatausky (Maxime). Die dkonomische Entwicklung Europas 
bis zum Beginn der kapitalischen Wirtschaftsreform. Vol. VII. 
Berlin: Prager. 1914. Pp. 509. 

[Former volumes have been and this, the concluding volume, will be reviewed in 
the JOUENAL.] 

Le Courre (Water). Die Preisentwicklung in der Steinkohlen- 
— Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1914. Pp. 150. 

. 4. 

[Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik.] 

Mayr (GerorG von). Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre. Vol. I. 
Theoretische Statistik. Second revised and enlarged edition. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1914. Pp. vii+357. M. 9. 

[The first edition was reviewed in the JouRNAL, vol. v., p. 258.] 

SairzeEw (Manvet). Steinkohlenpreise und Dampfkraftkosten. 
Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1914. Pp. 429. M. 11. 

[Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. ] 

StTRIEDER (J.). Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organisa- 
tionsformen: Kartelle, Monopole und Aktiengesellschaften im 
Mittelalter und Zu Beginn der Neuzeit. Munich: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1914. Pp. xxix+486. M. 12. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Wotr (Juuius). Die Steuerreserven in England und Deutsch- 
land: Hin Beitrag zur Frage der “ Riistungsgrenzen ” beider Staaten. 
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